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CALCUTTA REVIEW 


v\l{T. 1. — I, A Urii\f Topoffrtiphiccd and Historical Notice of 
Calcutta : with a Sketch of the llise and Propress of Sani- 
tan/ Imjnorement in the East Indies. Bp J. It. Martin, 
h'.H.S. London: 1817. ( Printed for prir ate circulation,) 

2. Statistical Ttcporl of the Sickness and Mortality amony 
the Troops serviny in the Madras Presidency, Prepared 
front (Ujicial Documents. Printed hy Order of the TMadras 
(rovernment . By T. (Iruhani Balfour^ M.D., Grenadier 
Gitards, 1>S17. 

^fcmo^r ( Part the First J on the PoliticaL Naval, Military, 
and Commercial Adcanfayes of the Ilc'Occupation of Neyrais 
[stand; inedudiny (Part the Second) its Advantages as a 
Place of Resort to the European Sick of Calcutta and 
Madras. By J. U. Martin. ( Privately printed,) 1813, 

Tjik titles of these works, and tlie order of their looatioa at tho 
head of tliis article, clearly sol forth our present design. We 
believe that we shall do good service, if wc only help to circulate 
the valuable information collected, and tho benevolent projects 
urged so hinnnously and so earnestly, by T^Ir, llartin. Wo 
purpose, indeed, to do little more. ISlv. Martin's Memoirs liavo 
been printed only for private distribution, and arc, therefore, 
inaccessible to the majority of our readers. Among that niim* 
her there are not many, from whom tho name alone, of one wlio 
has lived so long and worked so diligently amongst us, as llio 
writer of these papers on Calcutta and Nograis, will not secure a 
respccthd lieariiig. 

Whatever may be tho real claim of Calcutta to tho flattering 
title of a “ City of Palaces,"'^ there can be little doubt, that it has 

♦ Dr. Hooker, in luttera wriUeii durins; liis boiaiiioal mission to Iiulin, and pub- 
lislied in the first number of Hooker's (Sir William Jackson) Journal oj Botany and 
Kar Garden Miscellany, published fit the commencement of the present year, says, 
(hil^’utta, as a city, is much over praised ; it Ims grandeur enough, but, except in die 
Oriental Ihi/sir and the costumca of the nali>cs, there is not a picturesque feature * 
connected with it— not one street view stops joii. The. Hooghly, a noble river in 
Itself, is a mere canal amongst architectural features of such dimensions. Cbowrin- 
ghoe is a noble road, one side open over a vast greensward plain to the river, aud tlie 
other a continuous line of first-rate English houses, and is a tine coup d’oeil from tlie 
said plain; and the palatial Government- House on llie left, and the new Catliedralto the 

K K 
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long possessed and nnfortuii«^tely still possesses, a very clear 
right to the appellation of tho City of Sepulchres.” Long 
before, among us Englishmen, the Ditcher” class had risen, 
our Mussulman predecessors had discovered that Bengal was a 
place fitly adapted as a residence for criminals, whom it was 
desirable to kill off without the aid of the rope or the sword. 

The climate of Bengal/’ says a Persian writer, quoted by Mr. 
Martin, “ on account of the inclomeniiv of the air and water, 
was deemed inimical to tho constituliou of Moguls and otlnu' 
foreigners, and only those ofTiccrs ^YllO laboured under the royal 
displeasure were stationed there ; and this fertile soil, which 
enjoys a perpetual spring, was considered a strong prison — as 
the land of sprctreHj the scat of disease, and the mansion of 
death !\ Another native writer, with relercnco to the same 
subject, observes, “ The ]\russulinnn invaders of tho west of 
Hindustan, who afterwards established themselves on tho tlirone 
of Delhi, considered this country, Bengal, to be Dojakh, or an. 
infernal region ; and wdicncver any Ameers or courtiers w^cro 
found guilty of capital crimes, and the rank of the individual 
did not permit their l)eiDg beheaded, while poliey at the same 
time rendered their remo\al necessary, they were banishcrl to 
Bengal. The air and water of Bengal w’cre considered so kid 
as to lead to the certain death of the erimiind.” A lesson this 
that has been learnt by (Christian monarrdis, wdio have contrived 
ere now so to kill off stale-prisoners, wdiom they liavc feared 
to behead. It wais tlms that Napoleon killed off Toussaint 
L’Oiiverture, and thus, according to Na]Kjleoii and his friends, 
he wais killed off himself. 

The “ land of spectres” — the '* mansion of death” — an “ in- 
fernal region" — so the English also have found this province of 
Bengal — this city of Calcutta. In one of the earliest notices 
of the latter that is extant, it is quaintly said by Captain liamil- 
ton, who was here at the end of tho seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, The Comjiany has a pretty 
good hosj)ital at Calcutta, where many go in to undergo tho 


are, though far from faultless buildings, noble ohjeets, and, on tho whole, good 
hu^>porter3 of the frontage ; hut the slops in tho llooghly rise out of the huui and in- 
trude upuu the view, whilst Governmi'nt'house and the Gathednd are each too fuiiUy in 
proportion to he indiviihudly pleasing to the eye. There is nothing in (hilciitrk to 
compare with the noble Plazas of Lisbon and many other towns ; for those are cities 
• of palaces, where the aggregate of the cominuiut) unite to raise noble buildings, while 
here the few dwell in palaces, constructed without reference to the general features of 
the city. Oxford is a city of colleges; Cambriflge has colleges; and however effective 
the structures of the latter may individually be, they do not, in the aggregate, produce 
the effect so obvious iu the former. So it may be conceded that Calcutta is a city 
With palaces, and plenty of them ; but a city of palaces is very different.” 
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punance of pliysic, bat few come out to give an account of its 
operation. ’ H 

“ One year T was tlicro, and dicre were reckoned in 
August about 1,200 Knglisli, — some military, some servants of 
tbe (knnpany, some })rivuto rnorcliants residing in llie tovv27, 
and some senmou belonging to the sliipi)iiig lying in the town ; 
and before tlie beginning of January there were four hundred 
ami sixty burials registered in the ebu’ks' books of iriortulity.” 
Mr. Tennant, willing at the end of last century, refers to this 
remarkjible fact ; and, speaking of tlie rajiid growtli of Calcutta, 
pertinently observes, ‘‘ d’o liavc inereused in forty years in so 
unhealthy a spot to its present pojiulation of live hundred 
thousand souls im]dies a degree of jirosjjcritv, amidst all the 
irregularities of an infant settlement, lluit is unparalleled in any 
rjiiarter of the world," And again, in anotlnu* chapter — ‘‘ The 
flimate of almost every intcr-tropieal r(\gion is unil^’onrablo to 
kluro]Jcan constitutions. Those fljit coiin tries Mhcre moisture 
IS combined with heat arc umpK'slifmably more injurious to 
liealtli than such as ar** <lry. Jlenee tlie climato of Batavia has 
long jivoved one of the most fatally [lernicious over Msitcd bv 
l.'Iuroj leans. Calcutta was^ at lirst, deemed lianlly less destruc- 
tive than .Batavia, Its situation, surrounded by a flat and 
maisljy country, was piaxlmuive of tin; same eUbet. TJio 
viemity lias since been cleared eonsKh'i’ably of trees and jungle, 
and sonic oi' the more uiicnsivo marshes Jiave been drained ; 
mucli, however, still must be done, ladbre it can merit tlio 
cliavaetcr of a liealtliy town." “ iluch, indeed ! ” may be added 
more tliaii lialf a century later. 

The old Avriters almost uniformly attribute tlie uulicaUhiness 
of ( ■alcutta to tlic contiguity of the Salt-w'at r liUke. llamiltoii 
says — Charnoek being then tlie ConipanCs agent in Bengal, 
lie liad liberty to settle an einponum on any part of the river's 
side below Hoogly, and, for the sake of a large shady tree, clioso 
that place, lliough lie could not have chosen a more imJieallhy 
place on all the river ; fur three miles to the north-east is a salt- 
water lake, tliat overilows in September and October, and then 
]>rodigions niimhers of lish resort thillier ; but in November and 
Dccomhor, wli(?n the Hoods are dissipated, these fishes arc lei’t 
dry, and with their putrefaction alleot tlio air >vith thoir stinking 
vapours, whicli the north-east Aviiids bring with them to Fort 
William, when tliey cause a yearly morlaluy." Dr. Lind, to 
whose authority Hr. Tennant refers, and whom jMr. Martin has 
<luoted more than once, writing, in 1792, on the same subject, 
observes, — Tlie fever with Avhicli Calcutta is visited is to he 
attributed eliiefly to the lake. To tlie north end of tlie town it 
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is all wet soil, and fit only for raising rice, but not a whit lieab 
thier than the Great Lake." To the Salt-water Lake almost nil 
competent authorities, from Hamilton to Martin, attribute the 
iinhealthiness of Calcutta. But we must not assign to this cause 
alone the frightful mortality which, in the time of the earliest 
settlers, converted the growing city into a great Golgotha. The 
Salt-water Lake still exists — a standing source of disease and 
death. But we have ceased to destroy ourselves by intemper- 
ance ; wo live in what may be called houses; and we are con- 
stantly tended by some of the ablest, the most enlightened, the 
most assiduous medical practitioners in the world. 

On the improved physical condition of the English in India, 
as resulting, from improved moral habits, we have already com- 
mented in this journal. Wo purpose here only to speak of 
material causes of disease. Mr Martin, as Ave have said, like 
his predecessors, sees in the Salt-water Lake a gigantic reservoir 
of fever. His account of this and ptlier suburban tracts is 
worth quoting : — 

The Salt-water Lake lies ahout three tuiles oa«%t of the city, cxtciMlin" 
upwards of four miles uorih and south. It is composed of ))its and sliaJ 
lows, and is no-where of considerable depth, — the entire area, com [U'i'-iuLf 
eighteen square miles and a half, or about *1;^, 000 acres. A considcrahlo 
portion of tlio area here described is left, at each reflux of tlm tide, cx})oscd 
to a seething sun by day, and to the bout and moisture of tho night, during 
nine inchths in tlie year ; while the common borders of tho Lake are hardly 
of better condition, being generally under rice-cultivation, with occasional 
patches of long recd-grass, both recking with pestilential va]>ours. Tlu-v 
may be truly termed “ the Lake of the Dismal Swamp." Tho average lev(d 
of the ground in and around Calcutta is between throe and five feet above 
the average of high water, both the upper and sub soil being por\iou8 if 
water, the general character being alluvial. A section of the several straUi 
give alternations of loose sand, blue end yellow clay, witli here and thoro a 
stratum of peat, some of the beds nearly 100 feet in thickness. At Si’)? tc 
4.10 feet, bones were found; and at 800 fcot, pieces of wood Brackisl 
Avater is obtained at from eighteen to twenty feet; while at .480 feet n< 
spring water was reached. More remotely, Calcutta lias, to the soutli and 
east, extending for 180 miles along the sea, and covering a superficies of 
t!0,000 square miles, the woody tract of tlie Sunderhnnds, consisting of 
jungle and marsh, including the cmbouchiircs of the Ganges ; while to tlm 
north and west it has the extensive tract of annual inundation, nncicntly 
called Beng — a groat alluvial flat— the Avork of tlie Ganges." This tract 
is intersected, like the Sunderbunds, with innumerable rivers, and in tho 
rainy season is deeply covered over. No words, and no experience of other 
scenes, can conA-ey an adequate idea of the oppressive gloom and desolation 
of the vast wilderness of the Sunderbunds — tliat Juige labyrinth of jungle 
and rivers: — 

“ Here rocks alone and tasteless sands arc found. 

And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around.^' 

It is sad to reflect that this desolation has been tho work of man— of out 
Jawed runaways, chiefly .Portugneso, from their ancient settlomcnts in Oom 
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Cocliin, and Ccylon» aided by pirates and vagabonds from the neigliboiir- 
ing coasts. The wastes, now “the abode of tigers, rliiuoceroses, and alliga- 
tors — the seat of myiLlaria,” were described, three ecntiiries back, as contain- 
ing “ beautiful citj^s and gardens,” and ns “ fine isles well peopled.” “ TJio 
nnlicalthy kingdom of Bengal” — the Delta of the Ganges — like Guiana, 
is below the general level of the Sea at high water innrk ; and like, Guiana 
also, it would bo uninhabitable from continued stagnation, but for the silted 
elevation of the river-bunks, and Ibc tluctuating declivity occasioned by Ibe 
retiring tides. 

Before leaving Calcutta, Mr. IMartin suhniitted to Govorn- 
iTicnta memoir “ On the Draining of tlie Salt-water Lake," with 
a view to bringing its extensive area of 1 ‘2,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, and thereby improving the climate of Calcutta. In 
this memoir, as printed in Appendix I. of the Calcutta Sanitary 
Commission s Keport, he says ; Next in impoiiancc to ilie 
‘ groat works required, in and around the city of Calcutta, to 
" render the climate comparatively salubrious, the clearing of tlic 
‘ Sunderhunds and the draining of the Salt-water Tiake claim our 
‘ notice." The author, after some prefatory obsi'rvations on tiu? 
iiiiluonco of the Sunderbunds, and on the former states of the 
Salt-water Lake as to extent and depth, goes on to say tljat 

to reclaim the ground, now covered by tliu lake, for the pur- 
‘ poses of agriculture, is easy ; hut to deprise it of its character 
' of marsh, and thus retain it, is not so.” . . , . “ It is 

' not sufficient to convert the ground into a state of soft low 
‘ mcadow-hind, for the most dangerous exhalations are those 
‘ Avliich arc retained and occasionally emitted from under a ernst 
' of cartli, during (ho drying process, whcrchy they would 
‘ appear to aequi;i’o unusual coucentration, and to prove the 
" origiTi of the worst fevers. ft is necessary that the ground 
^ he Ihoroiiglily drained, leaving none of the characters of marsi), 
‘ otherwise it had better be left, as it is; its present condition 
‘ being one of fur greater safety tliau such haU'-draim'd soil as 
‘ that of Chatreuso, for instance, near Bordeaux, ^vhich caused, 

‘ in the year 18()o, 12,000 persons to he affected with fever 
‘ within the city, of whom (1,000 died in five months. 

• “ Two nuxlcs ofeflccting the drainage suggijst llumisclves — the 

' one by letting in the river during the rains, and therehy gain- 
‘ ing a succession of deposits of the river silt, so as gradually to 
‘ fill the ineijualitics of tlie ground now occupied by the lake, 
‘ and thereby bring it in lime to a level with the surrounding 
‘ land. I’his would seem the easiest; it imitates the simple 
‘ operations of nature, and it would bo the cheapest, but perhaps 
' not the most conducive to hcaltli. Anotlier mode is by a deej) 
‘ and well-constructed canal, so as to effect tlie drainage; l)ut as 
' oven this must, to a eertain degree, prove a receptacle for 
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"" noxious matter, and ofler a considerable surface for evapora- 
‘ tion, a close Ime of umbrageous trees sliould be planted on 
' cacli side of the canal, as being proverbially attractive of marsh 
" exhalation." After referring to the use of trees, by ancient 
and modern ])eoplc, for the pnrpt)se alliulod to, the author 
adds : — “ The ground cleared froiri water should he \v(‘ll 
' jdoughed and cultivated, the ploughing to be done during the 
‘ heaviest rain, so as to prevent exhalation : for it is during a 
‘ certain stage of the drying process that exhalation is conoen- 
^ trated : and it has been observed in many coniitrios tliut th (3 

drying-up of braekisli water is more injurious than that of 
' cither salt or fresh alone. A succession of crops purities and 
" cvaporalt's the soil, and thereby obviates (ixbiilations ; but thc'v 
^ should not he of 3‘ice, or of such eri’)])s as require profuse 
' irrigation. The Avaiit of attention to some of tlic lUTcantiou- 
' ary measures above hinted at lias nentrali.sc'd the advantages 
' (hat would otherwise have resulted from oxtensive drainings, 

' executed in sonic parts of I’m nee and Italy: and I liave 
^ only thus long dwelt on that of the Salt-water ]iake, because its 

• proper performance I know to boa nuitter of great importance 
^ to this city, as far as ri'gards the ju’evontion of disease; and 
' I need not insist on the sujierior ellieaey of [)re\cnt!ve mea- 
‘ siires, su(di as have advanced ju our own country" tihe wnii’r 
here refers to tlie bemdits of agncnlliire only,) ‘‘apace witli our 
"" civili.sation, and allogetlier banished from ns some ol' the se- 

* vercst calamities that Jiave c\er afllicted the human race." 

The principles here sketched forth will ho found to apidy to 
all countries, and emphatically to all intertropical climates. 
Their application is now mueh needed at »Sarawak. Tliev may, 
iruhied, be ajiplicd witii great results to every station in rndui. 
WJiile toiudiing on the subject of local improvement throughout 
India, and of tlie results of ili\ ^Martin’s systematic plans of 
jircveiitioii of disease, we ^^ollld refer to liis suggestions for (lie 
removal of the European troojis tlironghout India to the mourn 
tain ranges — a measure of the first importance, wheihcr we 
consider the efficiency of the army, or the sa^ing ni life and* 
money. 

In a supplement to tlie memoir hero referred to, dated Jiar- 
rackpore, August 1830 (a station to which Mr. Martin 
retired in extreme suffering from one of those fevers of Calcutta 
of which he has so sjioken) he calls the attention of the Sani- 
tary Commission, of which lie had been two ytars a member, to 
the results of drainages cxeciitecl in several of tlicWost [iidiaii 
colonies, and in the several military stations in the Mediterra- 
nean. Here lie furnishes practical illustrations of a modern date 
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mid Mdiicli are jiowerfiilly illnstralivc, in })roof of the advantages 
as regards jiublio health to bo derived from systomatio drainage, 
cultivation, &c. 

lint let ns do Avhat \ve may with (yaleutta and its vicinity — let ns 
drain the Salt-water Lrdce, and carry out all our projected sani- 
tarv imi^roveinents to the utmost, still will remain the original 
curse of the moist heats of Bengal. Wo may modify tiio "evils 
under which we sullcr ; hut wo cannot wliolly remove them 
But we have another remedy at hand. Next to the means of 
iiirmng a had climate into a good one, the blessing most eagerly 
lo be sought is the means of escaj)ing readily from tlie bad. fii 
this respect, it must bo eom‘edcd that already Calcutta has some 
peculiar advantages. A little wJiilc ago we were daz/.lcd wiih 
hngliL visions of lines of railway from the metropolis to the 
north- wesicrn frontier of India, by wdnch an invalid might he 
transported in a eouide of days from the ilahratta ditcli to tbo 
loot of the 1 limalayalis. We saw, in imagination, the hick man 
carefully [)laccd, with abundant pillows amJ other appliances, in 
the sj)a(aoiis and coiiilortable llrst-class carriage', bis soda-water 
or lcmoua«h‘, icG-cticircled, \Nnn)[)ed np in a horse-blanket, and 
slowed aw’ay under the sent; bis uiedieine in the pockc^ts of the 
carriage; Ids nir riung pajier in Ins liaiid; Ins revu'w in a corner 
to he lak(‘n nv when the last news from the Punjab has been 
read atid digested : Ids servants in a (‘ontiguoiis second-class car- 
riage ready to a.sk if Lite sablb waiiU anytidng, at all the in*inei- 
])al intervening stations; and so we saw 1dm whirled, in less 
time tlian it now tak(?s to go to Perhamjjore, to ilic very foot of 
tin; nortliern bills. We saw the toil-worn eommerei.d Ditcher 
making gcaxl u^o of the ]>oorga-Pu()jah by rushing olf to Simla 
or ^^ussuorle for aiurtidgbt, and retunnng lo Like up the bills 
tailing due after tlie holidays.” Wo saw% too, the ambitious 
civilian, eager to i(‘crnit liimself and <'idarge Ids ideas during Ins 
month’s leave of absence, setting oil to look in upon our ctimp 
(jii tliebauks of tlie yiitlej, or tlio (.’hemib, and coming back to 
tell Ills partiRT.s at the Town Hall iliat lie bad been lucky euougli 
to fall in wjth a general action, and what he thought of the same. 
But all tliesc bright visions are now^ dissipated. We awake to 
tlie sad^^reality af guarantees ignored, companies dissolved, and 
Hoods of objurgatory patn}>lilets : and so awuiking, fall back 
upon the great substantial fact of our steam ships, Calcutta 
steameth not by land, but by water. When the invalid would fly 
from our moist, exliausting climate, wliieli forbids all convales- 
t'once, he must betake himself to the boat. And fortunate it is 
that he has such a resource at hand. How many lives have those 
magic fire-ships saved ! We have known, in days when steamers 
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were fow or none, tlie iinpenitivc mandato, pronounced by llic 
far seeing jihysician, to ‘‘ get away from Calcutta/’ most unwil- 
lingly disobeyed 4or want of the means of getting away; and tbc 
patient demonstrating the soundness of the advice by dying be- 
fore the ship on which he has taken liis passage has been got 
ready to sail. More fortunate in these times, it seldom hap])ens 
that the sick inan need wait many days for the means of rushing 
into abetter climate. Tliere is almost sun^ to bo a steamer ready 
to convey him within the renovating inlluencc of the sea-breezes 
of the Bay of Bengsd. 

The importance of getting away from Calcutta — as a remedial 
or a prophylactic measure — has been sunieientlv iinderstoorl, 
almost ever since the settlement was founded. “ Tlio unbculthy 
town of Calcutta,” wrote good old J)r. Lind, luis in its neigh- 
bourhood tlie boaltliy stations of Jlarasctt and Ghyrettc, wliore 
the gentlemen residing in Calcutta should retire in tlic months 
of July, August, yeptember, and October. Both Chandernagoro 
and Cliinsurah, tlic French and Dutch settlements in Bengal, 
arc more liealtby than Calcutta.’* Commenting upon tljis fact 
Mr. Martin observes: — 

Tluur nceossities drove tlio older niliahitanls to seek sheltor, during Hie 
])oriod of danger, in the licaltliior localities monHonod by Dr. IJnd; and, 
admitting their superiority over Caleiitta, the advantages to the sick nmst 
yet have been small comparatively. I have seen llio same moasnro 
continually under trial there, from Hie want of a bettor rcsonroo, and, in 
severe cases, with but slender beiielit; indeed, tlicro is but one direotion 
that offers a cluincc of recovery to tlio really sick, and that is, the iioigb- 
bonrhood of Hie sea, or an iiibular climate. It is to those above all others 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta and "Madras shonhl look ; and there is not 
a year that J did not witness the most lamentable sacrifice of health, and of 
life too, from want of sucli a place of resort, especially during the S. W. 
monsoon, when persons in a state of c\tromo illness are unable to nnder- 
take a long voyage, in the face of Hie S. \V. monsoon and a sonthcrii 
wdnter. From an extensive observation of the effects of a rosideiico in the 
mountain ranges, 1 .should he disposed to consider them as chiolly henoficiMl 
in health, and in this sense they will always be found of the 

greatest importance to military ])ropbylaxis. 1 have seen ollieers in great 
numbers every year proceeding to the Cape and to England, in whose cases 
a residence of one or two seasons in the bills bad been insufficient to over- 
come tlie habit of recurrence even of common Tntermittent Fever. I Iiavo 
witnessed belter results in a great variety of instances from a tw^ months’ 
voyage to sea; — such is its siiiierior inlluence on health. 'riie result of all 
TTiy personal observation would therefore lead me to the conclusion that, 
when Europeans have contracted disease, or are suffering from protracted 
convakf^ceiicc on the continent of Jiidia, there are distinctive characters 


* Xhpve wnit to the hill rnugca during the ten years ending :Ust 

Dt'mnbcr, is, {7 7'2.*1 ofllccrs. 

jtiUolotlu Culoiues of N. y. Whiles, the Cap«, and Mauritius 24-2 ditto. 


Total during ten years .... 9t)’> 
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TN’liich givo a prefcrenco to an insular climate over every other ; — viz , the 
purity of its atmosphere, and its equability of temperature, both of which 
an) enjoyed by an insular position in a dogreo nowhere else to be found. 
In Madeira, for instance, the Winter is 12 deg. tckvmcr than in Italy 
or Franco, while the Simiinor is 5 deg. cooUr ; and 'while the mean annual 
range at Madeira is only 1-L deg., it is double that amount at Pisa, Home, 
Naples, and Nice. The nearer mountain ranges have of late been looked 
to with much solicitude hy the inhabitants of Calcutta and Madras ; but 
without comparing the (pialities of their atmosphere, or reckoning the difii- 
cultios to the really sick in reacliing such places, my own experience, 
together with the results all over India, lead mo to the conclusion already 
fettitcd. 

Wo nro inolinetl, upon this point, to agree with Mr. Martin; 
and the opinion of tlic greater nnnibcr of our highest medical 
antlior'ities sets in the same direction. We duly estimate the 
iniportaneo of cliaiige of air, innier any circumstances; and we 
set liigh viilno upon tlio sanatory influences of our several hill 
stations. They have preserved the health and prolonged the 
lives of thousands. But the uses of those inland sanitaria are 
of a distinct eliaractor. Tiioy are chiefly, as jMr. Martin says, 
iKMieiicial in ])re3f‘rviiig lieallli ; and iu this sense they will 
always ho found of the greatest importance to military prophy- 
laxis. 'riiey are not c{iually .serviceable in a rc.slorativo cha- 
ni'Jter. They may fortify men against attacks of acute disease; 
but. ouco attaijked, they are rarely able to restore the sick man 
to health. Tliey do not oradicatt3 the seeds of his disorder, and 
brcatlie now life into him, as docs the invigorating and purify- 
ing sea-breeze. Tlio effect of sea air upon the patient reduced 
to the oxtreuiest state of exhaustion by acute disease — especially 
by fever — is oftini so sudden, as fpiilc to assume the aspect of a 
rniraclo. Wo have seen men carried on board to all appearance 
moribund. Wo have seen a sallow, emaciated, hollow-eyed 
object, wrapped up in a cloak and propped up with pillows, 
placed upon d«-*ck in a reclining chair, too weak to lift a hand, 
almost too feeble to convey an order to the quick car of a 
Bengalee servant, — seemingly with no power left in him, but 
llio power to die. Wo have seen such a man, his soul, as it 
wore, knocking at the very gates of death, exhibit symtoms of 
revival in a few liours ; something of the old distress passing 
away from his pale face — something of the feebleness from his 
voice — something of the ntter languor and prostration, which 
were so painfully visible in his every motion and liis every accent, 
subsiding under the cheering influence of the fresh river air, 
scarcely yet even redolent of the still distant sea. And when 
the breezes, though the ocean itself be not yet visible, aro really 
odorous of the salt waves, how striking the change in the aspect 
and demeanour of the sick man. His face brightens up with a 
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glow of liope ; lio converses with sojnotlnng of cheerfulness in 
his manner ; he takes an interest in what is going on around 
him ; he essays to move without assistance : he is soon to ho 
seen walking the deck. A day or two of genuine sea-air, and ho 
is altogether a different man. The fear then is of too rnucli 
confidence — too much self-indulgence. Convalescence is so 
rapid that the patient is prone to take liberties with himself. 
That danger escaped, the cure is S])ccdily accomplished. Hope 
is the best of tonics, and there is nothing so hope-inspiring 
as the sca-breeze.'^^ 

Leave to sea" — such is the grand remedy, wlien the ncijiteUc 
of violent fevers, or other acute diseases, are not to be shaken 
off. Various arc the forms it assumes, from the two years 
leave to the Cajjo and New South Wales, to tlic trij) bt'twccn 
musters to the Saiid-licads ; or tlie run down the river on one 
of the Oriental and reninsular Company's steamers to meet llio 
in-coming vessel ; or, this failing, to wait its arrival on a pilot 
brig. Some visit Singapore and Penang, — ])orhnps go on to Cliina. 
Others take the steamers to Moulmeiii or Ceylon; or run down 
to the Madras coast ; or take advantage of a surveying ernioc, in 
the Hay. In whatever direction the voyage may be made, and 
whatever its duration, sea air is the one thing sought ; and sea air 
is the grand restorative. But there are discuinrorts and distresses 
on board ship. At some seasons of the year they aio consi(.hn ' 
able. A voyage, for example down tlio Bay of Bengiil, in the 
teeth of the soiuh-wesi monsoon, has nothing very desirable in it 
We have been more than a month making 'Madras— a month of 
dreary, rainy, squally weather, with wet d(a:ks and d»‘ad-liglits 
often in ; and everything that could possibly retard coavah 
escence — bad water, bad food, and eternal noise included. Hoard 

* A more siiikijij' illustrnliM’ piouf of llit* <'Xfrnoritiiifiry anJ almosl ij)RUmtiini*ou'> 
tafoels of the rfinoval of sirk inni from tlio ileterionUiii" mllniMiri' of the hind to a 
pure marine jUinosphen’, than tliat atforded hist year by the < ase uf ilio ((^in'en's) 
Regiment, whielj, utter upwards of ino deatlis from fever Innl oceiiired wilhin a slioit 
time in baiTUcks, was very judiciously scut to sea by Gcuernl Stuveb y, is in»l on re<‘orih 
The regiment was almost immediately restored to its ordinniy slat** of liealih. Ai; 
English Military .Journal, (the Umfed Serrier Garrllr) alluding to this rirennistanci-, 
puts forth ail excellent suggestion, to whicli \vc ore ghid to give increased eurreney : — 

“ There are numerous old seventy lours now llouling uschss nt Portsmoiilh and 
Plymouth, and in the waters of tlie Medway. We w'ould suggest that one of Ihosr^ 
ships ho immediately litted out as a Guard ship, and .sent to ilong Kong. A man of 
war, such as she would appear, in the harbor of that port, would, tlan-e is no douht, 
not only check the turhuleiiee of tlie Canton nihhlc, but prove a Naval proleetion lo 
our trade in the vicinity of that rising etdony. Unmmoeks and hodding auftieient for 
a regiment should be put on hoard thdCO men could be convciiiently accommo- 
dated in such n ship anchored), and on tlie earliest ajjpearance of sickness— before 
it has had time to atfeet the spirits of the men— tlie troops should be removed from 
the locality where the disease was engendered, to the jiurer atmosphere whicdi certainly 
the harbor would afford. By this means the expense of preparing the ship and of her 
voyage out might, in one sea'^on only, be covered by the saving of so ninny valuable 
live'j." 
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bhip; ukIccJ, is not a very good place for a sick man. The great 
desideratum is a marine sanitarium only a few days’ voyage from 
Calcutta. A sanitarium in every way adapted by nature to such 
a puri)osc (but necessarily reejuiring the labour of man to perfect 
it) "Mr. ilartin is certain may be found in our "’ ancient settle- 
ment of Nograis.” The advantages of its situation are at once 
recognisable by all wlio know where to find the island on the 
map. Of its intrinsic advantages, assisted by Mr. Martin, wo 
may now proceed to speak. 

In Sci)tember, isgO, Mr. .Mangles, then secretary to the 
Government of llengal, wrote to Captain Dickenson, commiS" 
sinner at Arracan, submitting certain queries relative to the 
island of Negrais, whieh the latter in duo course answered. 
'J'lie snl)stanco of the iidbrmation, whieh lie was able to collect, 
itiay bo t(ius biieeiuetly slated, 'fhe circumference of the island 
is ciglitcen miles, and its area about ton sijuarc miles. It is 
distant two aides from tlie nearest shore, and may be seen from 
ilie sra sixteen mdrs olV, from which Jaet we may assume that 
the elevation oi‘ the isl.ind is considerable. The soil is sandy 
towards the coast, and alluMal more inland. Of the "natural 
prodiietioiis” little more eaii be said, than that iben^ are sonu^ gur 
jim trees, and a Jair supply of ubi((uitous jungle. It is statcfl that 
"some of the land in the interior might be cultivated wutli 
paddy. ’ Water is plentiful .and of good quality, found at the 
depth oi' three or four cubits, " m) streams, but a few springs." 
1'liere is good slu Iter for shipping at till seasons of tlio year. 
'!’•» the (]iiestion, " arc there any lakes or morasses?" it was at 
hrst answered, none;" Imi Cajitaiii Dickenson states in a po.st 
script, further intelligence inform.s me (hat there is a small 
morass (d’heab or Dliepaj in the island, and about ‘.iO or 
doriis of land eailtivaU'd and sown with padd\." Gf the popiila- 
tioii it is stated ( iSdO) that there are said to he about oO families, 
Ijiirmeso and 'Taleiiis, engaged in lisliing and prejiaring bali- 
cliong — notlimg known of tlu ir physical character. In their ha- 
bits and customs they do not dillcr from the Burmese and Mugs ; " 
*' tlu)\ eat every thing and burn tlioir dead." I’lirir houses aro 
constructed of bamboos and Icavc.s, raised on inacbaims or raised 
stagi’s, as in Arracan ; and lastly, llu’ harbour is said to be good 
holding ground, and to possess all the advantages of security 
and eonvcnience ascribed to it. Such is tlic substance of the 
ollieial information, now before Government and the world. Mr, 
M<artin sii])plies, from other source.s, a consi(ierable mass of im 
l^ortant intelligence, relative to the island and the main land 
adjacent. " It has always ai)peaivd to me," lie writtes, that on 
every account oiiv ancient sctilcmmil rd' N(‘grais merits our 
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especial notice, and that, amongst the least of its advantages, 
may bo numbered its proximity to Calcutta and Madras, being 
but four daj^s steaming from the former, and its accessibility at 
all seasons. Its insular climate too, its geological character, its 
free exposure to the influence of tlio S. W. monsoon during 
eight months of the year, its noble harbour, easy of ingress 
and egress under every change of* season, all point it out as a 
place of the highest promise ; in short, next to the special im- 
provement of the two capitals referred to, the possession of 
bomo such place of resort for tlie sick is the dosidcratunj/' 

Of Negrais itself Mr. Crawford reported, as the result of all 
his inquiries on the subject, that “ the climate is considered by 
the natives perfectly salubrious.'* Of ibe main country adjacent 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says, “the anastomosing branches of 
the Pegne rivers beyond the reach of the tides are chiefly swel- 
led by the periodical rains, and many of them, for a great por- 
tion of the year, are nearly dry, but for a time they arc of mucli 
use both as fertilizing the country and for commc'rcc, as during 
floods they admit of extensive navigati(m. They also contribute 
much to tho health of tlie climate by carrying olf superilii- 
OLis water, and by j^revcTiting it from corrupting tlio air , so that 
Eangoon, surrounded by inosculating rivers, enjoys a salubrious 
air, very unliko Calcutta, Hiicca, and tlnj intermediate ))l{ices, 
which aro still more unhealthy. One of the most remarkable 
features of the country, tho Delta of the Irrawaddy, is tluit al- 
though it is far from level, consisting chiefly of swelling grounds, 
many places of wliicli contain rock, and altliougli in maiiy places 
tliese rise even to hills disposed in ridges of oonsidorable lengih, 
though of no great elevation, yet tho rivers anastomose almost 
as much as in tlie lowlands and Bengal, wlicre there is not tho 
slightest trace of rock, stone, or eminence." Of tho general 
climate of the country. Colonel Symes— an excellent autliority, 
for ho speaks from practical experience — reports most favoiir- 
nbly, having lost during his embassy “only one man by disease. *' 
There arc frequent allusions in the Colonel’s interesling vo- 
lumes*^ to the salubrity of the climate “ In addition," lie writes, 
“to tho comfort w^e experienced from living at ease, and having 
every want liberally supplied, our gratitude was due to Provi- 
dence for tlio inestimable blessing of lienllh, wliicli we enjoyed 
to a degree that fully evinced the salubrity of llic climate ; not 
a symptom of sickness, in a single instance excepted, liad mani- 
fested itself among our i)eoplo." (VoL III.) And again, in 

♦ An Account of an Knibassy to the Kingdom of Ava, sent by the Governor-General 
of in the year 17'J5. By Michael Symes, Enq,, Lieut. Colonel in her Maiestv's 

76th Regiirient. 
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the preceding volunie, The climate of every part of the Bur- 
man empire wliich I have visited bore testimony to its salubrity 
by the best ])ossible criterion, tli(3 appcMiranco and \igour of the 
natives. Tlio seasons are regular, and the oxlreines of Jioat and 
eold are seldom experienced “-at least, tlie duration of tliat in- 
tense licat, ^v]lich immediately pieeedes tlie commencement of tlio 
rainy season, is so short, that it incommodes but for avow little 
time. During our residence in the country wc lost only one 
man by disease.” 

It is true, lliat certain untowaid eircumslanccs liavf? given 
rise to a belief that the Burmese i>rovin(*es aie not remarkable 
for salubrity. Vv^e all remeiiibm* the calamities of tlic war. But 
there is mmdi truth in what Mr. Martin, ^^llo speaks from per- 
sonal experience (lie was in nu'dical charge of tlio J^odv-gnard 
during iho wai'^, says upon this subject : — 

'fhosi' amongst us who would judge the climate of Pegne hy tlio fate of 
tbo l'lui*o])oaii army at Itnngoon, must bu l^Id ibiit, ncitlMU* tlmro uur any- 
wlicrc were tbo soldiers cut oi'V by uDComplb\it(‘d trojUfal disoiihos. as 
in India Tt was scorbutic di^oaso, and that seriously ciiui])ljcatcd wilb 
every ca'^ual illness arising in <bc coium^ of a most afduous seiuiec, that 
dofstroYCMl Ibe force; and Ibis teriiblo scourge ^Y!^,s no muiv alleelcd iu its 
prngiv‘-s by (“liinato ol’ tban uould bavc liajgicned at any of <mr 

best stations iu India duriug tbe rainy s^-o'^on, during wliicb lic-ld operauons 
(‘ontinned to l»o carried on. (dnnatc, in vbort, was one of tbe very least of 
tbo causes tluLt led to tbo doslniction of tlic fbiroi'c.in fojve, and tliib truth 
is iim]»ly boriHi out by the bcaltby condition cuinnarativcly of tbo muivo 
I'ortion of the army. 'JTio wiilcr of this imsmcr s(U’vcd\Mth the forers 
inultM- Sir Arcbibidd raiiipbell. \vilb ^bnk bo marcln'd iroui Ik-ingoon to 
Ppi’.cr Ava, 'I’lio climate, ibrougliout wa- both agrc('iible and salubrious, 
.ambwilb all tbo liardsbips and puvalions of lliO camj'iaigns, from 

vbicb all tbo horses of tbo omps pei cla'il, tbero weio but few deaths 
amongst the ooldiers of the l)ody-guanb oilier ilian bv oabiialties in the 
field. 

Aluny cxum]d(\s miglit bo (|Uoted of great mort.alitv among 
our troops in ])laees not generally insalubrious. Tims, to cito h 
rceent imstamu", it would bo eminently unjiibt to apribute to tlio 
climate of Chusan, the destrosing ])ower A^lli(•h cut up tlie noble 
^ (.kimoroniau corps. We may corrode the vilals of an army witli 
putrid food, or wc may send it to rot in a miasimUio swamp, 
such as are common to all countries — but it is not the crucltv 
of the climate, hut tlio cruelty of man, that {anumits those wliole- 
snle murders, d’liere are destructive intlucii»*es whicli no bodv 
of troops can ^Yit]nstand in the finest climate in tlie world. 

But it is especially the insular sitiialion of Negrais, and its 
accessibility both from Calcutta and Madras, which favourably 
recommend it as a sanitarium. We regret that w^e have no 
statistics — indeed, that there are no Fudian statistics in exist- 
ence, demonstrating the siijierior salubrity of coast stations over 
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those, ’s\lielhcr on high or low ground, situated in the interior 
of the country. As regards tlie eastern coast, we have Arracau 
on the one hand, and jrauhnain on the other. The medical 
records of the Madras Presidency, comjdcte ns they arc, throw no 
liglit upon the subject. Dr. Balfour, of the Guards, has grouped 
into one interesting and iustructivc report, the returns received 
Iroin all tlic military stations in ihoMadras rrcsidency. Ilis re- 
port shows the mortality at the scvcn*al stations on the plains, 
or the table-lands, and on the sea-coast; but, as far as the pre- 
sent inquiry is coiiccrned, it leads to no very satisfactory results. 
Drum the tabular statements it would appear that on the jdains 
tlie rate jier 1,000 among tlie troops is on tlie table-lands 

11, and on the sca-coast oT.t. According to lliis, it would ap- 
pear that the plains of ]\ladras are more sa]ubri(jus tliaii cither 
the hill-statioiis, or the sca-coast. But the returns from tlic 
plains exhibit only one European staiion, Triclhnojioly, and in 
tliosc from the table-lands Secunderabad is imduded, and there 
the mortality has been as bigb as H:2 ])cy 1,000. I’lic excess 
at Secunderabad,'’ writes Dr, Balfour, has been caused ohietly 
by dyseiitory, which, during tlic ])eriod under review, gave rise to 
a higlier rate of mortality, llian that from all onuses at tlie other 
stations on the tabic-lands. It has been a so[irc (3 of great sickness 
and mortality among tlio Europeans, ever since ftecuiiderabad was 
first occupied in ISOI, and committees have at diHercnl times been 
appointed to iin t'stigale into the causes of it, but witliout any satis - 
lactory result, 'fhe unliealtby character of the station lias been 
attributed by some medical o(Iicor.s to an endemieal malarious con- 
dition of the atinosjdicrc, oceiirring at a season wlieii the vicissi- 
tudes (^f climate and the diurnal ranges of tem})cratui*e are very’ 
great.” But whilst tlie mortalily at Secimdcrabad has ranged as 
high as S per cent., at Bangalore it has scarcely eexcceded 2 ])(')• 
cent. On tlie sea eriasl (the ?^Ioiint being * iiu-ludi'd among (ho 
coast stations) the I’angc is from r25 to IS.O per 1,000 — such 
lieing tlie advantage of the Mount above the Fort in point of 
salubrity. ]\lasnlapatam is no longer a station for European 
troops. In ItsOO the inorlality was so great — reaching as high ' 
as Olo per 1,000 — that tlie European barracks (situated within 
the fort, which is only live feet above higli-watcr mark) wairc 
abandoned. All these statistics, however interesting, load to no 
satisfactory results relative to ilio comparative salubrity of tbe 
stations on tlic plains, on the high lands, and on the sea coast. 
Tmporlant ns is sea-air as an auxiliar\% it cannot make a licallJiy 
station. Wc were about to write sea air alone is not onougli.’' 
But sea air alone would be '■nongb. The misfortune is that wo 
^'fin never get sen air ahme We get it for the most part with 
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'jeiTiiiii afctondaiit disiidvaola^'ps wliicli far to neutralise its 
sanitary elfeots. At tlic stations on the Arracan coasts — Akyab 
and Kliyook Pbyoo — tlicrc is no lark of sea air ; but tlieru 
liavo been other things, hitherto too fatally against those can- 
tonnients. to allow the sea breezes to exercise thoir wonted 
salutary inllucnco. Tn ^lajor Bogle, that province) found a 
vigorous sanitary reformer ; and already have the good elfects of 
his exertions heconie manifest in the increased saluhrity of the 
Arracan stations. Tlicy liavc even been resorted to, in more 
recent times, by invalids and pleasure cxeiirsionists, careful to 
avoid jirotractcd residence, and, in some instances, rc'sohtle not 
to sleep on shore. They are not healthy stations now ; hut we 
ri\gard them as excellent exami)los of the good Uint may he m - 
com])lished by any abhi energetic ])ubhc ofliccr, determined to 
do his best to remedy the natural defects of an imliealthy pro- 
vince. 

And douhtloss it would he haind necessary, if the re-occn]>a- 
tion of Ni'grais were detiuinined upon, (o submit tliat f>tiuioii ti; 
a siinihir sanatory ]jroei'ss. ^Vo are not to rxpi (;l to lincl it a 
rcaily-made ilont[K'lier. Some chairing and draining on the low 
lands arc requisite to insure the salubrity even of an island 
greatly hivoun'd by Xaturc. It is too mm li c)nr custom to setth' 
down in a ncuv locality, ami to think of rendering )l lit for oecu 
pation only after a wretched saeriliec of human life lias tanglit 
us our mistake lu doing that hmt \^lJi(‘h ought ever to be doin' 
first; but, this error jivuidial, W(' belicvt' tliat in Negrais all the 
conditions of a first-rate sanitarium would be fiilfdled ; and that 
till lire gem'rations would bless tlie day, \\]n‘n it [lassed again 
into the bands of its olil owners and rightful proprietors — tlio 
Ih'itisli. 

The island of TSegrai.s is yV/n* the property of the lhast India 
(Company. Tn l7o7 it was ceded in perjictuity to tlie Ihitisli by 
I lie King of Ava and IVgu. Ihit before we enter into }»arlicu- 
].irs of the cession, it may not be uninteresting to trace the for- 
Junes of Negrais from the earliest times of Iihiropean coniK'xion 
wTth India — a task that has been so well performed by JVfr. 
Martin, that wo need do little more than submit ourselves to Lis 
guidance. The principal aiuliuritics referred to are Dalrymplo 
and Symes, in whose works may bo foinid many interesting par- 
ticulars relative to our early settlements in Negrais. 

The first Euro[)ean settlors on tlie island ajipcar to have been 
llio Dutch, wdio occupied it as early ns tlie commencement of the 
seventeenth contiiry, as an inscri]»tion found on the tomb of a 
Dutch colonel, who died there in lti27, seems to indicate The 
English, it is probable, obtained a fooling soon afterwards ; hut, 
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in consequence of a dispute between tlio natives and tlie Dutch, 
tiie settlers belongini^ to both ibo Eiiroi)oan companies were 
expelled from the country. The Dutch never regained their 
position. Tiie English did not return to the island before 1087, 
when Capt. Weldon touched at Negrais, and, basing destroyed 
some Siamese inscriptions ami huts, took t)OHses8ion of the 
island, hoisted colours, and left an inscription, on a tree, of his 
proceedings." This stej), however, does not a])i)ear to have been 
followed up till some years later, when au English agent, named 
FlniUcr, was despatched from "Madras to establish a factory on 
the island. Willi the nationally cliaraetcristic indillbrenco to 
matters aliecting health," says Mr. i\rarlin, tliis man caused the 
fort to be erected o/^ iho onhj iinliealthy on the island — a 
flat " overflowed liy the tides.’ 

The settlement thus established does not appear to have been 
vei’v prosj)crous. As was too often the case in tlioso days, tlio 
settlors miscoudueted themselves and mismanaged the affairs of 
the Company. They ^vere in a constant state of warfare with 
the natives; and, as m.ay readily ho supposed^ wxu’o not slow, in 
that isolaknl settlement, to coinmic exjC'^ses eliaraoteristic of the 
age in which tliey lived. After many years of misrule and niis- 
inaiiagcmcnt, the afT.nrs of the settlement were so disordered, 
and tlierc appeared so little prospect of recrivery, that the aban- 
donment of tlie factory was projected ; and on the death of tho 
governor of the island, i\[r. Ibdicrts, at the siege of Madras, in 
1746, the design was formally executed, and Negruis aban- 
doned. 

In 1751 the island was ro-oocnjjiod, and six years later, afirr 
tlie conquest of Bengal, by Clive, a treatv was entered into with 
Alomj^rn, signed and sealed at Ava on the i^i^th of duly, 1757, by 
whicli Negrais, with a slip of ground on the opposite mainland, 
was formally ceded in ])erj)etnity to tlio J3niish Government. 
Mr. ^Martin, in liis memoir, has printed tho treaty entire. Tlio 
first paragraph, after the ]>reaml)le, sots forth that tho King of 
Ava and Pegu doth hereby for lumself, his heirs and sncccssorSv 
freely and alisoliitely grant unto the said .[lonourable United 
Company and their successors, the Island of Negrais, which 
from hencefortli for evermore they shall and may peaceably and 
quietly possess and enjoy, together with all benciits and advan- 
tage.s arising tlierefrom," Tho second paragraph relates to tlie 
eesf^ion of the sjiot or tract of ground situate on the hank of 
Persaim Piver, opposite to tlic Pagoda hill and the old town 
of Persaim, of the following extent, viz. : two hundred bamboos 
square, each bamboo containing seven cubits, which said tract 
of gnnind the said company and their successors shall and may 
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Iieiicuforlli, for OYcrmonx jx-^accLiblv and <}ni‘;tly ])osscbS and en^ 
joy, togetlior with all benoflts and arlvantagcs arising tliorehy, 
and with full liberty to build forli/ications and c'rect sucli otiicr 
buildings tborcon as they shall think fit." The ihreo folbnving 
fdaiisos grant perinisbioii to tlio Company to trade and to cni- 
]doy Jiurinobe subjcets ; and guarantee proleetion against in- 
vasion and molestation. The sixth sets forth tlio coiuhiions of 
the tenure-“'tho acknowledgcmient to he [laid — In coiisidern- 
tioii whereof the said Honourable Comjauiy do heivliy promise 
and oblige llicniselves to present unto the King of Ava and 
Pegu, annually, one piece of ordnance to carry a t vi'clvc-pound 
shot, as likewise MO viss of gunpowder, as an acknowledgment 
that they bear in remeinbrancc the King’s frieuilship in granting 
liie said Island of Ni-grai.'^, wiili the spot (-r tract of ground 
situate on the bank of Persaim Kiver, as before mentioned to 
the said Company.’’ 'fbo .seventh paragrajdi grants to the King 
ot Ava the [irivilego of trading with the fVmpiany’s poi'l.s ; the 
• ‘ighth includ(‘b gemnad tcvru.s of alliance, olfon.sive and deleii- 
siv(‘; and the iiiiuh and List, a more pariienhir and spccifb', 
didensivo allianee ag.iinst the King of Tavoy. 'Oil witness 
whereof I, the great King of Ava and Pegn, lVc,, AlLiinn Lh’aw, 
lja\(; hereiiulo allived inv roval signet, this dav of Jiil\, 

I7o7.’ 

Under this (ready Captain Newton was apjuiinted governor of 
Negrais ; hut it would serin that tb.o war in tlie Carnaiie soun 
aftciAvards rendeied it ?ul\isahle that ilie (foi.ipanv should con- 
ceiilratc llu ir resourees, and temporarily relievo thnnselvcs from 
(be necessity of sipiponing and ])rotecting remoti; and isolated 
s'.'ttleiuents. In May l7on, Ca])tain isew’ton was tberefore re- 
called, and bis es{abli.-.lin)ent, Uiiropcan and native, wululrawai 
from (be islaml, " ]ja\ ing left jieisons lo guard tlie P)ritish 

pru]>erl\ and preserve ilie right of [lOssessKm, in ease it .should 
at any (uture time he desirable to rc-ocou’py the set Llement.” 
And it w'as not long before re-oi oupatioii was determined n])on. 
Jn the following October Mr, Sonibby, wdio wais despatched hv 
ilie, Covernment of Picngal to suoeeod (’a[>tain Newton, landed 
at Ndigrais. Two days aflerwairds he and all his cslahlishment 
were treacherously murdered, ^flui hi-Uory of this dej)lorable 
aflair w'o give in the words of t.'olonel Syines. 'Fbe narrative is 
loo interesting to call for any abridgment : — ■ 

The tragical oafre^lr!)]ilu' Pint riillowcd prosL-iits tv> with an instance of 
the saiigiiiiiary aral cnicl <lispositj(»ii tluit jt in^nnv^, when n\al iii- 

Icrcsts arc Ui he la. untamed by the art^^ of and fnnid, rather than hv 

open iorcc nf iinns. 'Iho Anncnian'., the dews of the Kast, a description 
of men snhtle, failhloss, and indedatigablc, whose industry is usually se- 
conded l»y a competent cnpufity, huheld wiih n nudignant cno the pm'^u^ss 
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of European colonics, tbroatoning ilic annihilation of tliat inflnoncc which 
they had supported for a long scries of years, in tho administration both 
of tho Pcgii and Biniiau Governments. Amongst these, Coja Poclias and 
Cqja Gregory are represented to have boon oonspitnunisly active in their 
olTorts to defeat tho views and depreciate tho credit of the English; tho 
latter in particular, who had obtained a considerable oflico, and carried 
some weight in tlio councils of Aloinpra, especially in what related to stran- 
gers, as soon ns the ailairs of tho French were ruined beyond redemption, 
adopted tho policy of attaching to him the few Ercnchmen whom Alompra 
had spared, in order to render them iiibtnnnental to tho destruction of the 
English, now tho favoured nation. Laveene, the youth helbro mentioned 
as having been left at Dagon by llourno, an liostagc' for bis tklolity, instead 
of falling the viotnn of retaliation, liad betn kindly trcaled by tl»c con 
{jueror, v/ho, j)leased with his appearance and \i\aeity, caily ])romoted him 
to a commission in the giuirds tlmt attended on his ])erson. 'J'lie young 
man is said to have inibihed llm strong»;^t prejudices ol l)is nation against 
tho Engli'di ; and in him Coja Grogury found jin apt insliument to ojvecuto 
his jiin poses 

Soon after tiio return of Ca[)tain Xc‘\\ Ion witli Iiis party, the Government 
of lleijgal tliought proper to send Mr Southby to N^egr.iis, to take eare of 
the timbers and sliipping materials collecU d there foi* tho use (d‘ the Com- 
pany, and to let.nn po-se-.Mon of the sctdeinent 'i'lie Victoria Snow, 
master. Wiis dc-^j h al on tliis s(T\iee, with o.dei*;. to eoiu ey Mr S»«.i:thi)y 
to Negrais. k)ui ;n'' la v pa>ssago die Snow mdieK d ^ \ eiel'v fjom a rioloni. 
gale ()1‘ Wind. On {!;e !hi of October '-he anehoivd in tli(‘ haihourof Nc- 
graih in a \viy sli.illcr.il and diO’es‘,(’ I eon htnni. llagpily fvtrhM,tho 
Suaile-bnij , !voa ^ -di louni, v.'as at tiii-. tune i i lh(‘ liaihour, luiving ])ut into 
Ntgr'ii-^ lo. .'iov’n|, -> <0 pne ering a suj'jdy oj‘ phn n.mns .ind vvafer. 

Ml- SoMthh; 'oMa.iS' ’’{'d on tlie evening of hij aiiival, and n('\l da;y 
landed Ills h-n; Antonio, tho inl('i pretei , of whoiii meiiliou ha.:> al- 

ready hsi n in idc, earn-* down to Xegnau. to nuH't Inin, and, being a man oi 
oh'o-nd imj'ortauee, w a- tvi'uted with ci\ility and atlenlmn by Mr. llo])o, 
at tin.- tune ni the Umporaiy charge of Iho s( llkment. as well as 03 Mr 
Southhy, ihc new ion ({'ut 'i'he pretext for thejomiii'v was lo d^divin- a 
leth r to li’O f’ngli 1; < Idef from the King ; tins h tt( r, how evi r, w us a fn*- 
geiy, to givL ['hai-aialiA to llio visit, and ali’ord an opportunity of earryin'; 
into (‘Xeentioii tin' him id plot with whieli ho was intrnsU'd 

I'lie addle and stin oy, wiUi \\hiel#tho inteiidul uia'-saeic was eonca-i tial, 
g ivo‘ no room I’or l,ijxin;t lOiv procnuUoii Antonio, who Ijad paiil a visit 
to ?dr. South]'} on the morning of tlio litli, was invited by liiin to diiiiKi 
nu the smiio day. at a t; iiiporaiy lunldiiig* belonging to tiie. lAiglish. Wlii] A 
t)ic entertaiiinu nt was s.er\iijg np, the treaeheroiis guest withdrew. Af that 
instant a inimher of armed nirmans ruslied into the, room, aiul jiat Alessi*s 
SontliLy and Hope to (h-atli. 'i'his trausaetion tool; placi* in an upper 
apailment. ^Me-sr.s liidartson and Diiggs liappmed to bo below, with 
eight Europi ans fd’ iuU'iior note. A separate athn-k was made on lliese 
by another set of a?‘-:i- in--, lu whieh li\e l'lurf)]H*ans wire slain ; the rest, 
with Air. llobertson and Mr. llriggs, slint themsiOves in a godown, or store- 
bouse, where they contimiod on the didcubive until the afternoon, when, 
reccising a solemn assin-anee that their lives should he spared, tliey sur- 
rendered, and expeiienecd tho utmost brut ah ty of treatment from the mur- 
derers Mr Ih’iggs being wounded, and unaiilc to move with tlio alertness 
required of liim, vras kiux-ked down, and a peri(>d put lo his sullerings by 
having a spear run through his body. The rest were escorted to tlie water- 
side, where Antonio, who had retired when the massacre eorrnncnced, w^as 
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Trailing with a hoat to receive tliom. Tliisi follow had the Inimauity to 
iincliain the prisoners, and pursued his journey with them to Dagon or 
Uaugnou, where he expeotud to tind the King, and doiiblless to receive a 
rawui-d for llie mcrilorieus part ho liod acted. 

A inidsbipman of the crow of the Shaftesbury was about to Giilor the 
house when the slanghter rommenred, but nii Uoariiig the cries of liis conn- 
to'iiicii, and {icrcoiving tbe danger, ho flfd to the WHtnr-sulo. wounded by 
a spear that was eaht at liiiu in hia retreat. The Sliaftesbury's pinnace 
brought away the inidsbipman, wiUi several of the blnck people iieloug* 
ing to the 8>illlcineiit, the fury of the inui-dcrors being indibmtninntely 
levelled against Kill openriM and their Indian attcndfliils. The long-boat 
also, that liiul brought on shore soinu of Mr. Soutliby’s baggage, was tbrtii- 
iiateoiioiigli lo piiKli oir before llui Hiripans eould got po^scciMinii of her, 
uiid, letting the. ensign ily wilh the union downwards, gave mtnuatioii to Ibo 
>]iip, by that tnki'ii, of snino iiiicxpeeled iiiisebnneo. 

'riio liinuaii'i, tlins boeniuing iiniitoi's of the fortifled works, and Inning 
dL-*pei*^i'i1 or ])iil til di atli all llio M'Ul(‘r<, liirned the giins of the buttery, iiino 
ill niLiLibei, iiipiiusL tlir. Shiifte .Inny In the piTforiMinn e of tins seivieo, 
fjaioeiii', tlic Iroiidininn, wiLi ooi.s)iu*iioii .1y iirhvo ; itidi • d, the wliole ol 
this i]i)iho1ir«il -inntifiii seems to Inive bi'en e'cenitnl limit r his diieetioii. 
It \\:ls iiftenviirils a*‘''i'ri .lined that, wlnm t lie Knglirli wcio i-iiiiiri'^i d and 
ii\ei piixMsed by the riimiiins tliis mini jnsbctl into the wmk- sit tho bead of 
a bo ly Ilf liiiiiililii, ; nd eompleted !be sltiiigiiler '1 lie])ivri nni auU whirlitbe 
fUiis were pi'iiit ‘d snMhM'nitly ilininii-lrali'd tliar. is who li.ul the ma:»a''e- 
i.i>*iit V, .1 i 1 .<1 ile(i< !• lit 111 till, art of giiipierv 'J'lie KlnilLe'*biM; jitiiniil 
♦In. I'lii . Imtsuilei. i’ • on i ihlx hoin tbsil of the eiieiny , the '.j'ond 
•vas l.illiil, tbe ir.:iniiig Meem din'ni'',( *1, • ml nine ‘‘lad . Kreixed 
v'liid en ! Vi It *. M:iii\ ot siie r.iim.iii'^ ."re *. ml fo liavi fallen in tlie lire 
in rui* 'I'l.e i'l i* ni ( I'litiiinMl fill iiaik anil \x.i-« a luwod a inorii- 

.<■ I'll li e I' ,* •! I’.i* I !u •• y '* ■ '» Sbiifi l.Mx, liiivnig inniioruMi in lln 
»'i'*lii, w.'i'Js .* ‘ li'xhpji*, . ml i'm |'j»**d i' . 1 *. II With the. I'bli lo the iiioiitli ol 
iivi wl-' I. , bo' o i.l the i.n-' • i i ^:.u. . he ;t.ile .seeuie. The ^ ieloi*a 


Sn.'k'x ti I'liv,. il h ■ ■ .• 
On till I ''h 'll?. 

.*» I -h ll til '1 O' ' 1 

fit tlii-i |ilaee i 'ai!! 


• i;:. I. ih 

' 1 !-I 111 I l».r. I'l 

■^.l V. - perei r 1 x! 


h.iiii iir\ ..lik'd, .Onl 111 -’ Vl.'I'.li.' in > 

I s.ie: lisiJki t \» mil i th ^ wm 

II Ihi I: ■ Kl ;i- 

* I'll Ahi . "I 'lx . Ml I.l \, Mill li.-r xiil.od', lie* 1 :t beioie tl"i n S .1 
f -n.ld • 1 h ’"M s!i. '. i I -I "i.- ' • i v.n' -s ih'* Ii,.iIjo..i fi 
iwi'.xevi I*. S','! ".u li.at tl. • ih' ■ll.’** -i I... I iil •! ii:i' fit?, i.-i s- 

ehief 'ri.-’y < .Jiil. »|!. -1 ik ,i K, j ihi . tk ; fii'' io the j -i* r: I d .n:- 

-!‘Mi* 1 it un'tl • in i ihs ' il. \f I ; | I'l a j, »*,' .u Ahxs 

ii’l i-nfl iie'o I I • *1 I 'n.clt'tNi ,\.’ii>' x’t'iileMin; ii.i si. i:e, lie YiQs 
•-■h'leki'il at the ."hi <d thi nnl'iii.eil red eni'i' led bidn's Oibii niili:i])py 
eiiuiitr>n.cii. t tln -o he ue«ijni .i d the. reiiri.iis of Me- i-< «i i:lht»>, 

Hope, and lii'i;',*;- , thiili'pdie 'if nesn lUioliiindn'd ii.itixes win) hud been at- 
tiiebed to the m'UIi iiieiii iiMeuniisiMp'ieihe-!, 1 1.\ :('ril*'iC'd ai'innid ; tbe boats, 
biiildiiigs, gun • . m.iges, and e\-i*rjktb’ii * r.*iiibii‘'liMe, were c onsiiiiiud. except 
tbu loah-timb'i's belonging to llie (hnip-my, w liii:h would Lot easily take 
tiro, and wcie tuo heavy to lio I'Liiioved. h'oi.ie Ihrmaii bouts n]ipeai ing in 
Right, Giiptaiu AKes tliuu;dit it most pni« 1 ent to depart. Ifo iicoordiugly 
weighed niielior, and Icavin,' the sboie Xibieb bad proved bo fatal to bis 
frioiuls, prosecuted bis \ oblige to lleiigal, wbciv ho uriivcd on the lOtb of 
November, li.V.l 

After 60 many proofs of a friendly disposition, the assuriiucos given to 
Giiptuiii Uukor, and llic eompai’l conelndiM wdtli Eiisigu l.ybter, it is reason- 
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able to suppose Hiatsonie nets of lio-slility, not tlioroiiglily explained, niiibt 
liUYe been commitLcd, or that very ])lunsil»lG misroprescutalions must have 
been used, to excite the Ibrmaii monarch to take such Rnngnimiry revenge. 
That Gregory, the Armenian, was the pnncijde instigator, is a fact, of which 
no native of the country, who remembers (ho transaction, entertains the small- 
est doubt, as well as that Lavecnewas tlio 'principal agent and instrument 
of exeeuLion. Tt is said tliat the tormer accused Mr. Hope, who command 
ed after the dc])aiture of Lieutenant Newton, of having supjilied tho 
guers with provisions, and sold to them lour or live hundred muskels ; 
that he had tidten ])anis to instil into his Alajesty’s mind a ]>crsiinsion 
lhat the English were a designing and dangerous ])eoplo, who, hating 
acquired Indian territory, first b} fraud, and afterwards by violence, medi' 
lated tho practice of similar treachery upon them, and only wauled a. lit 
ojiportuiiity to wri'st fioni him his enqure, and enslave liis suhjocts. as tlioy 
had recently done in tho instance of tlic nnsuspcctnig and abused Mogiii. 
He also added that Gie Governor of Negrais prevented vessels from going 
up to llasseiu, hy '.vludi the royal n’veuiu* was defrauded, 'j’licse argiinii'uth, 
w licthoi* gvoundlcss or founded, wcio sulliciciilly phiusihle to ]n’odiico the 
desired e licet ; and thei-e is but t(‘o much reason to think that sonic pro 
vocation liad heoii given, though ])crha]H of a trivial nature^, and eertain- 
Iv not suHlcicnt to warrant a step unjustiliablc by evuy law, luiman and 
divine. 

In 17n0/' says "Mr. ^Martin, ‘‘ ibe Brilibli Oo\ cvnmcnt, being 
in no con(liii<')n to resent the recent ontiMge and national insult, 
sent Capt. Alves to seek redress a^ lie l)est eoiilrl, at the Iinnd.s 
of the new king, Namdogee Praw ; the Captain was be arer of 
letters from JMr. Holwell of Calcutta and ]\Ir. Pigot of Aladras ; 
and altogetlier bis reception wms salisfietory. ’I>rilis]i and oilier 
European jirisoncrs ^Ycro set free, and friendly coininuiiication 
between the countries ostabli.sbed/' and there is in existence a 
state pn])er, addressed by .Mangco JS'orata, Prince of Porsaim, 
to Governor Pigot, dated November 1700, wherein it is stated 
l^that the king has “ grunted to llic Hrilisli the residing ])]acc of 
Porsaim and tlic island of Negrais as before;” on condition of 
llie Englisli Company pa\ing the custom dues. 

It aj)j'oars that froju this time little or notliing has been done 
to enforce our right of i)o.ssesbion. On Colonel Symes’s se(a)iul 
mission to Ava in 1802, be was instructed by ibe Governor- 
Gtuieral, Lord AVi-lle.slcy, to bear in mind our claim to Negrais. 

You are appi'ised that the Comjiany ]iosscsses a well-founded 
claim to the island of Nograis. His Excellonoy is of opinion 
that cither tin’s claim may be ju’osccuted, or tlio dereliction of it 
may be oflered as an equisabmt for some concession on the part 
of the Government of Ava.” It docs not appear, however, that 
Colonel vSymes did more than bear all ibis in mind ; and tho 
Supreme Government bad more momontous matters to occupy 
its time and engross its attention. Our eyes were turned in a 
diflerent direction, and the Negrais question slept again for ano- 
ther quarter of a century. 
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Oil tlio c*()nclusi(fn of tlio nnrine.sc war. tlie altcntioii of Lord 
Amherst was called to Negrais and our right of po.ssO‘=;hion, hy 
Mr. Urawfnrd, the Pt’ga c(miinis.sionor, who, in May, 1^:20, re- 
])ortLMl upon the ad\aiitages of the island, stating that its re- 
tention as a British possession luid been suggested to liim from 
various quarters. Nolliing, liowovcr, seems to have been done 
or ooiitomplatcd during liord Amherst’s government; hut three 
Aciirs after the treaty of Yandaboo, on the 15lh of July, 1H29, 
tlic subject came before the Council of India. Jjord William 
IhmLimk was then (jovcrnor-Genoral. The cession of tlio 
'rimarisenin provinces was contem])hited and rccum mended by 
(he Immc aiuhorilies ; and a qiiosiion arose, on the &ugg(*slion 
of }>li\ Maingy for, more projiorly speaking of the secret coin- 
luitl ('('), W'ln‘ther the island of Negrais might not he exchangetl 
for that territory. Tiie (jrovernor-(jrcneral tlien remarked — “ Afr. 
Maingy has judiciously suggested, as eomhining the object con- 
1eni])laled hy the Coiirl, wiiii a snilablo estahlisliment for the re- 
fuge(‘s, tin* extihange of the 'renas.=.erim i)ro\incns for Negrai.s, 
with the adjoining tract of territory of Ihisscin.” vVnd again — 
“ fl is ])ossiblo that the Government of Avu might think ilie 
cc.-^sii)!! of Negrais to be a good ex<‘1j;;iige for a jairtor the whole 
of the rcmaiiiiler of their contrihiitKMi or a j^n’tion of arms ami 
ammnninon, lu addition to the 'renas^erim provinces, iniglit in- 
diK'c them to accede to oiir wdslus.” Mr. M<iingy had expressed 
a similar (qiinion. “ 'Tlie secret coininHlec/’ he said, “ point out 
Negrais as a de.sirnhlo possc.s.sjon. W\' have abiiiidaiit proof of 
its value and importance." And then he goes on to state that 
til*' j.sland was little more than a barren waste, and that, tlicre- 
thre, if, in lien of tluj 'J'enasscrim provinces, we demand only 
*' the i.slaml of Negrais and tlie adjoining territories un the right 
hank of the Irrawaddy wliieh form the liarhoiir of Negrais, we 
should not have, I iinagine, iiiiv (hl1i(uilty in enVelmg the cx- 
ehniigc.” 'Idle opinion here expressed of the faeility of olitain- 
ing tlic ei'ssion of llu* island is of u somewli.il too sangniue coni- 
pliMon. Cd>luiiel Ihirncy went to Ava in and exi'rtcd 

liimsidf to the utmost, hut to no pui’iiosc, to biiiig about this 
rlesirahlc result. Jake Air. Alaingv, he was thoroughly convine- 
f d of llin expedienev of eileeting the iiitereliaiige. and w’as dis- 
apj)v)inLed at Ins want of success. Seven years aftcr.vards he 
\,v AO to Air. Alartin : — 

Your Scheme of t.ilnng powssjoii of Negnu'^, and Ihriniiig a sjiuatnviiim 
I'c !*.'’. is *-0 good that ever since the icc<‘ij)t of your li*tlcv, 1 laiv'c been 
tinning ihc mailer ovtT in my mind to discover some way of pei-sinidina (lie 
Ihnnuitio to roi;;n tin* idaiid to us Ihit it is so contrarv to the practice and 
ie(‘lings of tho r»nrnics(3 (.’ourt to relinquish volunlarily a single iiicli of 
territory, that I sec no clmncc of obtaining its con-scnl lo onr occnpuiig 
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tho island. The subject is not a new one to me. For several months after 
my fii'st arrival here in 1830, I did all J could to neffociate a cession of tlmt 
island to ns. Tho court, at that time, would not pfivo us the island in ex* 
chaugo even for the whole of the Tenasserim provinces, nor for a portion of 
the last instalment of the Crorc, which was offered to be remitted. 

If we took possession of Nogi-ais, it would soon become a second Singa- 
pore, and all the English merchants at Kan goon would remove to it. In 
another war with Franco, Negrais would prove a splendid port for onr ves-i 
Bftls of war to victual and refit in during both monsoons, and a settlement 
there could comnumicato with tho seat of government at Calcutta, iu about 
the same number of days at all seasons of the year, fn Dalrymple’s Ori- 
ental Kepertory, you will seo a good account of tho advantages of forming 
a settlement atNegrais. How is it to he done ? is the questiou, however; 
and really I cannot point out any other way than to wait patiently until tlie 
present King of Ava joins liis ancestors in iho Nat country, when, in all 
prol)al)ility, there will be a disputed succession and a revohilion hero, and 
onr aid may ho solicited by tlio rightful heir. AThother vve can avail our- 
selves of ilio cession, said to have been made by A]omj>ra, I cannot doler* 
mine, until J seethe original document tho King granted, wliich T have 
never done, and respecting which no Burmese hi*..tory or records, that T have 
been able to examine, take the slgb test notice. I believe, however, that after 
Colonel Symes’s last mission to this court, in the year 1803, Lord Welles- 
ley recorded a minute iu council, iu which, after examining this point, bo 
expressed bis opinion in favour of onr right of occupying jSegrais wlienover 
wo desired to do so. J have never seen that minnUs but perhaps Mr. Mne- 
nnglitou could find and sliow it to you. We have only to establish our right 
fairly to tlic island, and then act ; and our proceeding, although it will cer- 
tainly give groat ofienoo hero for a time, will not, in my opinion, so fai* pro- 
voke this govornmoLit, as to luuko it veulure iiilo another war witli us. 

({Signed) U. BuRxr.v. 

To this important tostiinony may he atldml tlmt of Sir Kd- 
ward Owon (extracted from liis Survey Kuports) who, as regards 
tlK'> ([ucstion of tlio Yului' of Negrais as a naval station, is au au- 
|ithority of tho liighett character: — 

Nuouais rsL.VNT) — Tt woiild have certajuly great value as a ]ilaco of coni- 
ineree, and tl/o great d('j)tli of water close to the 'sliore of the K. .W- wde of 
llingioor Negrai-^ Llaml (as marked in red ligun's, denoting feci, at the low 
water of spring tides), togt’ther vvitli the ]»ei fect shelter aiulsmootli water ho- 
twoeri that island and tlic northern shore, w'onld give groat facility for con- 
structing wharfs or slips for merchant vessels, whilst the elevation of lh« 
land in tliat part of the island seems to ensure a good foundation for what* 
over might be placed there, wiib a constant siipidy of fresh water to tho 
wells, 

Nkcjrxis Kiveh.— Fully accoiding with tiic remarks by Captain Craw- 
ford, I have only to add, that the Basseinor Negrais Kiver allbrds naturally 
one of tho best positions for a naval station on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal, as there would be no difficulty iu establishing a dawk to Calcutta, 
the X)resont ono coming within 1^0 miles of it ; and from the wind prevail- 
ing at south, and even to the eastward of it, daring tho S. W. monsoon, a ship 
xvould generally bo able to fetch Madras at that season ; nor is it less adapted 
for tho purposes of commerce, having water to Bassein (near 00 miles above 
its mouth) for ships of the largest size, and for 10 miles higher up, fur those 
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of 300 tons : its otlicr inland water commnnnications arc innumerable, 
joining the main branch of the Jrawaddy in latitudo about 17 dog. 40. 
niin. rioi’tl) ; thoroby aH’ording a direct communication to tliO licart of 
the hingdoni of Ava, as well as to the city itself. Tlio country is 
a’so well peopled and cultivated. The N. W. side of Negrais or Hingio 
Island wlicro an English factory formerly stood, is steep too, and jetties 
or wharfs might bo niado without diliiculty ; the riso of tide being only 
*drom six to eight feet during the springs, would not admit of dry 
docks — heaving down quays might he huLlt. A ship hound to the Negrais 
during the S. W. monsoon ought to he careful in keeping well to the south- 
ward, and to stand to tho eastward of 1)4 deg. 0 min. east, until Diamond 
Island, or the high land of Uingie is seen Tlic former is a small island 
covered with jungle, and so Indted with I'ocks, that a boat c«au hardly laud 
at half-tide ; ])art of tho latter is an ahriqjt height rising frojn a level i>laiij, 
and miglit be made almost imprognahlo. On a reference lo tlie chart it will bo 
seen tljata few buoys wmidd render tlie entrance into tlio river and a spacious 
hari)oar simple , indeed, 1 know t)f no great river with so few olj.struetions, 
wliicli niay lie accounted for by tho tides not being so strong as is generally 
found in similar situations. 

(Signed) E. Owen, Ctnumaadei-in-Cltu'f. 

To tlin mass of ovi lonco thus pilcfl up iiotliing iieecl bt* added 
to convince the reader of the value of buoli a possession. 'J'lio 
(jiiostion is, liow arc wc lo obtain it ! That the island was ceded 
ill perj)i‘tiiil Y to tlic Dritisli nearly a century ago is an Ihstoiioal 
fact, nut to be gainsaid. IJut for nations, as for indi\ idiials, there 
are statutes of Innilution. Claims of tliis Icind die away for 
vrant of asserriou ; and wo are afraid lliat wo liave too loiiif 
tibandoned the island — too long allowed others to jiick up ami 
to relaiu jiosst'ssioii of what we had tlirowii away, now lo assert, 
with any great sliow of justic(\, our ])ro])i*ietary right to Negrais. 
ddicro are tilings, inuroover, wliiclx tliougli very \Mdl worih po.'^ses- 
sing, may not be vorv well worth quarrelling for. Let our claims 
be wliat they might, it is doubtful whotlier any stalviSman would 
think of enforcing them at sucli a time as tins, if the Ihirmcso 
government, coutinning in tlie same temper as described by Coio- 
iiel liurney, shoubl still resolutely resist the projjoscd transfer. 
Even Mr. Martin, willi all his benevolent cntluisiasm — enthu- 
•siasm wliicb, setting in such a direction, wo admire and respect — 
would not recommend, wc arc sure, that Negrais sboulJ be 
lorentcd from the Burmese. .But it is well that tho supreme govern- 
ment should never lose sight of the value of such an ao(|uisilion 
— that time and opportunity should be looked for, and when they 
come, every effort be made by British diplomacy to obtain tlie 
cession of the island. From lime to time we may cautiously 
feel the pulse of the Burmese Government ; and ever watchful 
for an occasion to introduce tho subject with success, endeavour 
to effect by peaceable negotiation, what might be too dearly pur* 
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chased by having recourse to arms. Circumstances might arise, 
it is true, to compel us to abandon all our scruples, and promptly 
to re-possess ourselves of “ our ancient settlement,” to keep it 
from falling into other European hands ; but, although we have 
heard that in this light the subject has been recently considered 
by Lord Palmerston, and although Mr. Martin in the memoir 
before us expresses a significant “ hope” that our sense of the 
advantages of The station “may, not be whetted by the establish- 
ment of an alien power to injure interests till then disregarded 
by us, and even to rival our authority by erecting a permanent 
settlement in a country so contiguous to the chief nursery of 
our revenue and the capital of our possessions,” we cannot say 
that we arc apprehensive of any such crisis arising. Mr. Martin 
refers, in explanation of his doubt, to the 2>ast Jiistory of the 
French in the Indian seas, “ Tliis is not a matter of specula- 
tion,” he says, “ for it is well known that the superior advan- 
tages of the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, in a political, 
commercial, and naval sense, were very early in the late war duly 
estimated by those against whom it was most incumbent on us 
to guard — the French ; and the declared opinion of M. SuUrciu 
is well worthy of consideration, that Pegu was the country 
through which the English might bo attacked in India with the 
most success. He well knew the value of Negrais, the most 
secure harbour in the bay, whence the French cruisers issued 
fortli in safety at all seasons to caiitnre our merchant shijis driven 
at random from Capo Comorin to the Gauges, along the whole 
extent of which coast there is not one safe harbour for a vessel 
of^SOO tons burthen, during cither monsoon.” That the French 
have known, and perhaj)s do still know', the value of such a sta- 
tion as Negrais, we do not doubt. It is known indeed that the 
French Government has recently directed its attention to iho 
consideration of the causes of its decli-ning influence in the 
East ; but wo may question whether there is any inclination at 
the ftresent time, in the Republic, to try conclusions with us in 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Apart from the sanatory bearing of the question, the case may 
be thus briefly stated, in the language of Mr. Martin — “ The 
naval, military, and political advantages of Negrais are no less 
conspicuous than the commercial. As a port of safety and con- 
venience it has no equal for naval purposes, whilst its occupation 
by the British would effectually secure to us the entire com- 
merce of Burraah and the adjoining countries — place at our 
command the supply of grain to Upper Ava and Pegu ; and 
thus, as well as by having our garrisons at the mouths of their 
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great rivers, we should for ever padlock the military energies 
the Burmese, and that without cost or trouble to ourselves.” 
We might almost wish that this were less true. The fact last 
stated, we are afraid, may be sufficiently patent to the under- 
standing of the Burmese GovernmeTnt, to present a formidable 
obstacle to the success of any negotiations we might initiate for 
the cession of the island. For our own parts, we would rather 
that, as regards at least our relations with Ava, the transfer of 
Negrais to our hands w^ere no political or military gain. We 
should be content to think of our shipping our commerce, and 
the establishment of a sanatarium. The less there is to excite 
the jealousy and the apprehensions of our neighbours, the better. 
We must not, at all events, let them think that, in endeavouring 
to obtain possession of Negrais, we are about to padlock their 
military energies.” 

Whatever mistake may have been committed, in not obtain- 
ing after the Burmese war the cession of Negrais, we are not in 
the position, we then were, to dictate to the Court of Ava, and must 
now effect our object by adroit management, not by the utterance 
of an imperious fiat. Our object has been simply to demonstrate, 
with Mr. Martin’s assistance, the various advantages that would 
accrue to us from the possession of Negrais Island, and more 
especially its sanatory advantages. We have regarded it less as 
a padlock for the Burmese, than as a convalescent depot for the 
sick of Calcutta and Madras. It is principally in that view 
of the case that our sympathies have been enlisted, and oiir 
advocacy secured. Unwilling that the value of Negrais should 
be lost sight of, even in these stirring times, when the eye|^of 
men are turned in a totally opposite direction, we have pu^n 
record, in a form readily available for future reference, much, if 
not all, that is known relative to the past history and natural 
advantages of the island. The time may come when such a 
compendium will be of use. We can patiently abide it. 


N N 
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Art. II. — 1. Mitchells Australian Expeditions. 2 vols. 1889. 

2. Narrative of a visit to the Australian Colonies, hy J. Back- 
house. 1848. 

3. Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia in 
1844-5-6, hy Captain Sturt. London. 1849. 

4. Twelve years in the British Colonies from 1885 to 1847, hy 
J. Byrne, London. 1848. 

6, Australia, its history and present condition, hy the Bev. W. 
Pridden. London. 1848. 

6. Enterprise in Tropical Atistralia, hy G. Earl. 1846. 

7. Burton on Religion and Education in New South Wales. 

The question may be asked, why should the Calcutta Review 
enter on the subject of Australia, as its special field has hitherto 
been India ? We have only to reply, that we hope bye and bye 
to take up the question of the great Eastern Archipelago. Our 
motto is “ usque Gangem et Auroram!' Australia has been a 
favorite resort of many of our Indian invalids, and would have 
been still more so, had there been more facilities of visiting it, or 
were it as accessible as the Cape. And such a tijne is at hand. 
Steam communication from Singapore to Sydney, which is to 
commence next September, will bring India, Australia, the 
Spanish and Dutch settlements with the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, into close juxta- position ; and exhibit the mag- 
ni^ent prospect of the extension of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
at^co in the regions of the Punjab, and amid the bush of Aus- 
tralia. While, in the North of Asia, Russia, the pioneer of 
civilization and the friend of commerce, holds her protecting 
segis over those tribes who have been so long the victims of 
ruthless chiefs; — in the South, we observe tlie influence of the 
English stretching, through the centre afforded by Australia, 
on the one side, to New Zealand and the islands which stud the 
Pacific, and, on the other, to those islands, of the Indian seas, 
once a chain of sub-marine volcanos, which now afford a field 
of action to the myriads of the Malay race. 

In comparing the condition and history of New South Wales 
and Northern India, various points of comparison present them- 
selves : — such, for instance, as — the state of the aborigines of 
this country and Australia, and the incorrect notions entertained 
by Europeans generally of both ; life in the bush among the 
Squatters, and life in the Mofussil among Indigo Planters ; 
Governor Philip's choice of Sydney, and Job Chamock's of 
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Calcutta; Emancipists and East Indians, and the local pre* 
judices against every individual of both, arising from the hateful 
caste feeling ; swindling in Sydney, and mercantile frauds in 
Calcutta ; the opposition to Sydney centralisation by Port Phi- 
lip, and to Calcutta or Ditch ascendancy ” by the people of the 
N.' W. Provinces ; and the improvement in morals in both, owing, 
in no slight degree, to the diminished use of ardent spirits, and 
the increase in the number of virtuous, intelligent females. Those, 
with various other data, suggest many reflections ; but we shall 
confine our attention in this article to a simple detail of facts, 
illustrating the condition of New South Wales, and confirmed by 
our own personal observations. 

Although a number of books have been written, descriptive 
of the Colony of New South Wales, yet few of them convey 
any thing like a true and faithful account of that territory. 
Most of these productions appear to have been got up by par- 
ties, BO connected with the country, that their success in life in 
a great nieasixre depended on inducing emigrants (especially 
those having capital) to proceed thither ; and, with such an object 
in view, the books hitherto published may be exfiected,. more or 
less, to contain one-sided views, giving no true picture of the real, 
state of the colony. We shall therefore endeavour to give a plain 
unvarnished account of the state of New South Wales, in that 
most remarkable period of its history, from its days of apparent 
prosperity early in 1840, to those of ruin in 1844. 

The approach to Sydney is striking. Through a narrow open- 
ing in the savage and iron bound coast, barren, desolate and mo- 
notonous, you glide at once into a scene of beauty and animation, 
perhaps unrivalled in the world. The sail from the Heads — ftvo 
promontories bounding the entrance to Sydney Cove, is certainly 
most beautiful, extending about seven miles into the interior,, 
with rich deep water, land locked on every side, forming numer- 
ous bays, and studded with islets — each more romantio than 
another, and all of them crowned with villas, and covered 
with wood. We can conceive nothing finer than the harbour 
*of Sydney, whether we consider its extent, depth of water, safety,, 
or natural beauty. 

George Street, a street upwards of two miles long, is the main- 
artery of Sydney. It has many good houses ; and certainly, if 
one considers that little more than fifty years have elapsed since 
we took possession of the colony, the mere extent is truly 
wonderful. Not that it is one continued succession of houses 
the whole way ; there are 8uad37 blanks, especially towards each 
extremity. Steep lanes run up from the right hand of George 
Street to a very high and disreputably part of the town, called 
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the Rocks, being a number of low houses, built on that rocky 
mountain of granite which terminates so abruptly at Fort 
street. On the left hand, at this part of the street, the bay or 
harbour runs along side the back part, bounded by a line of 
wharfs. As you advance, the beauty of the street is much in- 
jured by a very long wall, enclosing the military barracks, 
so that the houses here only run up the left side. However, 
after passing the barrack wall, you have continuous and elegant 
buildings on both sides of the way. Such is George Street. 
Several shorter streets cross it, and a few run parallel to it ; but 
they are all second rate. 

Nothing strikes one in them all, more than the want of pub- 
lic buildings, especially in a town where private enterprize has 
done BO much. There is fto public building that appears to a 
stranger as of any consequence, e.'ccept the new Government 
House. There are no doubt several Churches, but except one 
or two in the course of erection, they are conspicuous only for 
ugliness. 

There is a large clumsy building in Hyde Park, called Hyde 
Park Barracks, which is entirely occupied by conficts and the 
necessary offices of the principal superintendent. 

The old court houses were very poor affairs ; but a new 
court house, gaol, and military barracks have been lately 
erected in the suburb of Wulumulu. 

The college in Hyde Park, called “ Sydney College,” has a 
cold and unfinished appearance. Dr. Lang has also a school or 
college in Jamieson Street, but of no architectural pretension. 
Perhaps the most noticeable architectural feature of the town is 
the market place, — a remarkably extensive and well finished 
building, situated near the Police office in George Street. It 
runs in two parallel lines, and contains divisions for meat, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, and fish, all as neatly arranged gs in Hun- 
gerford Market, and equally well furnished. Indeed the fruit 
market is even superior, from the great quantity of grapes, 
peaches, green gages, oranges. &c., temptingly exhibited. 

One very great inconvenience in Sydney is the wretched way 
in which the streets are paved. Most of them have no kind of 
pavement at all, and even in George Street, the stones are in 
many cases so broken or sunk, that in rain you generally, at 
night, prefer the centre of the street, to avoid plunging into 
holes filled with water. In the upper part of the street you may 
be thankful if you can get along without tumbling down into 
some dreadful pit, out of which stone has been taken for build- 
ing purposes, and the vacancy neither filled up nor enclosed. 

Another monstrous nuisance is the non-drainage of the town. 
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which is as had in this respect as Calcutta. Indeed the only 
drain is an open one, running into the cove, and intersecting the 
principal street entrance from George Street to Government 
House. The effluvia arising are very offensive. 

The dust is another annoyance in which we may have a com- 
mon feeling with our fellow-sufferers in Sydney. From the 
general dry weather, and the sandy soil which surrounds the 
city, the dust is constantly blowing in masses, so that it is im- 
possible to keep the clothes free of dust; and you may be thank- 
ful if you can keep your mouths and eyes clean. Indeed when 
a wind, called a “ Brichfielder ” happens to arise (and these 
winds are pretty frequent,) yon are not only blinded with the 
dust, but the round hard particles of sand hit with such force 
upon the face as to be absolutely painful. 

In 1840, the expense of living at Sydney was very great. Beef 
and mutton, bread, milk, firewood, water, as well as groceries and 
all goods imported, were very dear ; and flour was £55 jjer ton. 
House rent was most excessive. A mere cottage of a few rooms 
built of wood, which in England would not bring £20 a year, 
was let for £120. New houses in Lyon’s Terrace, Hyde 
Park, were rented at £.600 a year. Shop Tents were equally 
high, readily yielding in George Street from £.600 to £600 per 
annum. 

At this time expense seemed to be an object of no conse- 
quence with the inhabitants. Money was so plentiful, and so 
easily obtained, that the price of any article was no bar to its posses- 
sion, In carriages alone, the invoice price of the number imported 
into Ne'^. South Wales, in one year, exceeded £300,000. 
Asmayjre supposed, some of the persons in these carriages 
were r^er of equivocal aspect. We recollect being struck by 
seei^ two persons very gaily dressed (a man and woman,) driv- 
\\yg up George Street in an open carriage with an air of great 
ignity, and deliberately stopping at a public house, into which 
the man went, and brought out a glass of gin to the Jine lady 
left in the carriage at the door. Such people will no doubt 
be found in all places, and we do not mean to state thfit these 
persons composed the general class of the inhabitants. On 
the contrary, the appearance of society was surprisingly res- 
pectable ; but it was a very heartless society, — in its most harm- 
less phase exhibiting chiefly the mere pride of life and bound- 
less ostentation. 

The inhospitality of Sydney to strangers was quite proverbial. 
Even persons of great respectability, who brought the strongest 
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letters of introduction^ were seldom invited to dinner.* In the 
case of an individual, who arrived with capital, the matter was 
somewhat different ; but then the civility was confined to the 
interested blandishments of one or two stockholders, ardently 
desirous to assist the stranger in the disposal of his money, 
by transferring it; to their own pockets. 

At the same time with this selfish and niggardly spirit, the 
most lavish extravagance was going on. Not to speak of the car- 
riages, the dress, and the house rent, — in every article within the 
dwellings of even ordinary people, the most reckless expenditure 
was practised. Many persons, who in England had never been 
accustomed to drink any thing but draft ale and porter, now 
could drink nothing under claret and champaigne ; and parties 
were given merely to exhibit the finery of the host and hostess. 
If the mere rent of a shop-keeper’s villa and shop nearly 
amounted to £1,000 a year, another £1,000 would be a small 
allowance for house-keeping : and how £2,000 a year was to be 
made honestly, even with the high prices given in 1840, is a 
matter we cannot pretend to explain. Such a system of course 
was one of the causes which brought the colony to ruin. 

One of the chief luxuries of Sydney is sea-bathing. In a very 
beautiful bay, opposite Wulumulu, there were very good 
floating baths ; and in a fine morning nothing could be more 
pleasant than a swim in the bay. Close to these baths, and all 
round the various bays in the neighbourhood of Sydney, there 
are delightful walks. There can be nothing finer than to walk 
along the edge of the water, following all its windings, promon- 
tories, and rising grounds, observing the ships and boats skim- 
ming about in this lovely harbour, guarded on all sides by 
beautifully sloping banks, and surrounded by wood and wild 
flowers. 

In the midst of these slopes lie the Botanical Gardens. Those 
are very beautiful gardens, possessing a great variety of Indian, 
South Sea, and Norfolk Island plants, with the native and 
imported plants of New South Wales. In the upper garden 
there is a good vineyard ; and iu the lower part, which gradually' 
sinks into the water, minute waves sparkle and break against a 
grassy embankment, and a very great variety of flowers, taste- 
fully laid out, delights the eye. These gardens are not above 

* We knew, for instance, a clergyman of Ui* Chvmsh of England, appointed to a 
cbai^e at Sydney, who was left for months in a lodging house, without a viait or an 
invitation, except to an official breakfast, from any one of bis brcdiren. 
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ten minutes’ walk from the town, and form altogether a most 
agreeable resort. 

On a promontory of the same bay stands the new GoTern- 
ment House. This is certainly a hne building. Its local posi- 
tion is excellent, and the style of the architecture is in good 
keeping with the surrounding scenery. It has the appearance 
of a palace in the castellated style with admirably executed 
turrets, and is built entirely of splendid white granite. 

The Government Domain adjoins the new Government House, 
and consists of very pretty lawns running from the water to the 
top of the rising ground on which the upper part of the town 
is built. At the extreme end of the domain, and about half 
way up the slope, stands the old Government House, which 
is merely an extended line of building in the cottage style, 
having a neat appearance from the outside. It possesses some 
handsome rooms ; and is a very pleasant residence from 
its position ; but it has nothing commanding, or in keeping 
with the purpose to whicliit was applied. In its early days it was, 
no doubt, thought very handsome; but things were then con- 
ducted on a very free and easy sort of a scale. It is said, that 
when the officers of the old N. S. Fcncibles were invited 
to dine at Government House, they were requested to bring 
their own bread with them, as these were days of scarcity from 
the extravagant price of flour; and that they arrived accordingly, 
each with a loaf stuck on the point of his sword. 

From all parts of the town, and surrounding country, the 
appearance of the shipping in the harbour is very fine. 
Not only are there ships close to the various wharfs discharging 
aud loading, but a great number lie out in the various bays 
forming the harbour ; and these bays are constantly gay with 
sailing boats, small yachts, and rowing boats plying about in 
all directions. 

The suburbs of Sydney are not remarkable for beauty : but 
as you proceed into the country, and all along the bays, there are 
jnauy beautiful houses and gardens, especially on the opposite 
shore, — where there is a large suburb called the North Shore, 
which is a series of villas embosomed in wood, each commanding 
charming views of the town, the cove, and the shipping. 

Towards the North, the nearest town to Sydney, at die mouth 
of the Hunter, is New Castle, a very dreary and cold looking 
place. It has a peculiarly bleak appearance from the quantity 
of drifting sand surrounding the town, and the bare rooks of 
the sea-coast. It possesses a gaol, the only one for the whole 
district of the Hunter, new military barracks, and a very neat 
Police office. The town itself though a port, haSs very little 
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trade, and wants even tlie bustle which would be given to it 
by steamers discharging, as almost all the passengers and the 
goods for. the settlers up the whole country as far as New 
England, go on to Morpeth, by which some twenty miles of 
land carriage is saved. At New Castle the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company have a valuable coal mine, which is worked 
here, and the coals sent to Sydney and elsewhere. This com- 
pany appears to have a complete monopoly of the coal trade, — 
not only from tlieir obtaining a grant of land of a million of 
acres, but because in their charter, there is a clause binding 
the Government of New South Wales to prevent the working of 
any other mine within the colony. 

Higher up, the river narrows, and the banks are so thickly 
wooded, that it seems impossible to penetrate inland, and as 
dull and quiet as if the country was unoccupied. An oppressive 
silence prevails. There is no noise from animals, and no 
singing from tlie birds. A dreary chirp, or whistle may be 
heard every now and then, hut this makes the solitude of the 
place the more apparent. Occasionally a spot of cleared land 
with its solitary hut or house may be seen ; and, further on, a 
township named Baymond Terrace, where several houses have 
been erected, and a wharf, from which coals can be embark- 
ed. Morpeth is an insignificant place, with some green hills 
in its neighbourhood. It has a Church ; and coaches run from 
it, (if they can be so named) being open boxes, like small 
Iiondon pleasure vans, shut in with curtains. 

Beyond Morpeth is Maitland, the second town in the colony,-— 
a long straggling place, nearly three miles in extent, and in- 
cluding two towns, called East and West Maitland. East Mait- 
land is decidedly the place where the town should have been 
entirely built, both from its local advantages in possessing ele- 
vated ground, and from being the place where the Oourt'House is 
situated, and where the Police magistrate resides. Had all the 
dwellings been properly arranged in this locality, instead of be- 
ing stretched out along the road side for three miles, a very 
compact and important inland town would have been formed, 
and business would have been conducted in a much more con- 
venient way. Altogether it is a very gay and bustling place. 

After leaving Maitland and the cleared ground in its vicinity, ' 
you have fairly entered the bush, and nothing is to be seen but 
forests of endless length. The chief object worthy of notice, in 
this part of the colony, is Mount Wingen, the only burning 
mountain yet discovered in New South Wales. It is of no great 
esttent, the flames issuing from several small fissures, particular- 
ly from a very narrow opening about thirty feet long, and flicker- 
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ing in the sun-shine about a foot high. There is evidently much 
combustion underneath; and here and there you see a deep 
recess which has burned out. The progress of tbe fire has 
been very slow, and the area of the whole burning surface does 
not .exceed half a mile. It has a sulphureous smell, and a sin- 
gularly strange and wild appearance. 

The wilderness and the bush naturally lead us to speak of the 
bushrangers, many of whose deeds remind us of scenes which 
occurred in the district of Krishnagur in the days of Mr, 
Blacquiere. 

Bushrangers are runaway convicts. Very often these men 
are driven to take the bush from the cruel and over-bearing 
conduct of their masters ; although, we admit, that they are gene- 
rally the worst disposed of their class, who, being often punished 
for their neglect of duty, are thus rendered hardened and desper- 
ate. But whatever cause may have driven them to the bush, 
their life there is a very miserable one, — always in dread of being 
taken, unable to trust their comrades, and often dying of starva- 
tion among the caves and distant mountain ranges, where they 
hide themselves. Sooner or later too they are almost sure to be 
taken, and in most instances to bo hung. 

In 1840, a very famous gang of bushrangers, called Davies s 
gang, from their leader, Davies, a Jew, completely took pos- 
session of the Hunter districts. They robbed over a range 
of 3 or 400 miles, and were heard of, at so many different spots, 
committing depredations about the same time, that no one knew 
wliether the gang was in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
several hundred miles away. So great was the terror they 
insjured, that travelling along the road was very much given up. 
Eventually six of these bushrangers were hung in Sydney. But 
even this severe example only kept bushranging in check in the 
Hunter districts for a short time. 

A man, nanied Wilson, then took the lead, and became notori- 
ous. Ho was said to be the natural son of a lately deceased 
Scotch nobleman. He was originally a native of London, 
where he had been well educated ; but falling into bad company, 
and thence into crime, he was sent to Sydney as a convict. On 
bis arrival, he was assigned to a kind and lenient master. This 
gentleman however had a convict overseer, a flash low fellow, who 
went by the name of Captain Bock ;** and Wilson, having dis- 
obeyed some order of this man, to avoid punishment, took to 
the bush. 

For upwards of two years did this man continue to rob 
passengers and drays with perfect impunity : but, as he never 
attempted to injure any one, he was exceedingly well liked, especi- 

o o 
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all; by- the assigned convicts, who gave him information of all 
that was going on.' Besides, being perfeotl> acquainted with the 
broken coqintry he had chosen for his habitation, he used to lie on 
the top of the mountains near Murrurundi, from which he could 
see the direction in which the Police went in search of him, 
and thus easily avoid them. In all his robberies (and they were 
not few) he never used any violence, but always came up to the 
traveller, well armed, and demanded his money. This demand was 
generally complied with ; and Wilson carried his civility so far, that 
if the traveller had some keep-sake of value with him, which he 
did not wish to part with, it was often left with him. From his 
coolness, and from calculating" his time and place so well in 
effecting his robberies, he might never have been taken, at least 
not for a long course of years, had he not joined himself to a 
companion named Forrester, — a tall powerful man, but a cowardly 
fellow, with none of Wilson’s cleverness. Shortly afterwards a 
third man joined them ; and, being well mounted and armed, 
they became dangerous and formidable, more especially as For- 
rester was a rash reckless man, with little or no command, either 
over his temper or his gun. 

About the end of 1842, a Mr. Bigge and his people were 
driving horses near the Peel river, on their way to Moreton 
bay, when they were stopped by Wilson’s gang. Mr. Bigge, 
(a brave resolute man), offered resistance ; and Forrester fired at 
him, and missed him. Wilson then fired, and wounded Mr. 
Bigge severely on the upper part of the shoulder, the ball 
grazing the shoulder blade, and going within a hair’s breadth 
of a dangerous artery. Mr. Bigge again fired at Forrester ; but 
his servants having disappeared, and there being three armed 
men to one, he yielded; and the bushrangers, without doing 
him any further injury, decamped. Wilson was taken some 
weeks afterwards by the mounted police, who came unexpectedly 
upon the* bushrangers as they lay encamped in the bed of a 
creek during the night, beside a fire, which had attracted the 
attention of the police. Both he and Forrester, who was appre- 
hended some weeks afterwards, were hung for the offence. The 
third was never afterwards seen or heard of. 

Davies’s and Wilson’s gangs were the principal bushrangers, 
although many others appear now and then. There were like- 
wise numerous robberies of drays proceeding up to the distant 
stations, which were not effected by the tegular bushrangers, but 
by the assigned servants in collusion with the bullock-drivers, 
who made a pretended attack of bushrangers, an excellent ex- 
cuse for drinking their master’s wine and spirits, and distributing 
-Ih® property, entrusted to their care, among their fellow-convicts. 
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The constant annoyance from bushrangers renders the coun- 
try a most unpleasant place to live in ; for, allhough they do not 
often attack a dwelling-house, yet it is most inconvenient for 
settlers, especially those at the most distant stations, to have 
their drays robbed, and the supplies, laid in at much expense, 
suddenly taken from them, just when they may be completely 
out of the necessary articles of life. Again it is most uncomfort- 
able to think, that you cannot travel without being liable con- 
stantly to fall in with these villains, who may deprive you of your 
horse, your money, and even your clothes, leaving you stripped 
of every thing, to make your way home in the best mode you can. 

It cannot he denied that there was generally too little oppo- 
sition to the demands of the robber on the part of the settler. 
It was certainly humiliating to see one or two men bring in half 
a dozen mounted gentlemen from the road side into the bush, 
one by one, tie them up, and rob them without their making the 
slightest resistance. In fact it was this want of spirit which 
gave encouragement to bushranging, and rendered it a safe 
and idle life for those who would not work. 

Another evil which the colonists have to endure — and one 
even of greater extent in its ramification than that of bushrang- 
ing — is the system of cattle-stealing, which is practised all over 
the country. Various circumstances combine to render the 
stealing of cattle and horses an offence very easy to commit, and 
very difficult to detect. There is the large space occupied by 
cattle running loose in distant parts of the colony, the fact that 
the owners cannot see them so as to identify them for years, 
the great price sometimes given for cattle, the collusion between 
the butcher and seller, the former not being particular from 
whom he purchases, if ho can only purchase cheaply, the easi- 
ness and rapidity with which brands are defaced, and above 
all the readiness with which a person, so disposed, can gather a 
set of discarded convict stock men, who, for a share in the 
plunder, will immediately join any set of cattle-stealers. 

There are vast (almost incredible) numbers of cattle now . 
‘astray in the bush. Most of these are becoming wild from their 
never seeing a human being, — much less being handled or brought 
into stock-yards ; atid, as they breed among themselves, the 
whole country will, no doubt, in the course of time, be over^run 
with wild cattle- This gives an additional impetus to cattle- 
stealing. For in these distant runs — away from all stations, and 
in broken and mountainous ground, — nothing can be more easy, 
than for a few stock men to encamp, and take the least wild of the 
cattle into a temporary yard, and, after placing a brand upon 
them, drive them away to market. No one can possibly identify 
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cattle, and, as they are generally fat,' having an unlimited 
range of pasture, they bring a good price.* 

The country about Bathurst used to be the great cattle-steal- 
ing district; and there was. a kind of co-partnership kept up 
between two sets of cattle-stealers, one at Bathurst, and the 
other at Liverpool plains. 

The great check, which cattle-stealing latterly received, was 
from the low price given. It became not worth the trouble 
involved, to say nothing of the risk. But we are convinced, 
that, whenever a fair price is given for stock, cattle and horse- 
stealing will always more or less prevail in New South Wales ; 
and we do not see how, by any vigilance, it is to be prevented. 

It will be naturally expected that wo should say something of 
the transportation system, especially in so far as it relates to the 
assigning convicts as servants to the settlers. Reserving for 
another article the great question of free or convict labour, 
there can be no doubt,, that, whatever its merits or demerits may 
be, the sudden cessation of the assignment system was one of 
the principal causes of the temporary ruin of the colony. The 
non-assignment plan at once struck a blow (by entailing an im- 
mediate outlay in the shape of wages to free servants of i*500,000 
fir annum,) which no young colony could stand. The immediate 
and constant payment of wages to the men, who supplied the 
places of the convicts, was an immediate drain upon the profits 
of sheep farming, to such an extent, as to render that mode of 
living, the principal one in the colony, a system of no profit, 
or rather of absolute loss, as it afterwards turned out. Besides it 


• One indWidual is known to have carried on this system on a large scale, and for 
many months undiscovered. He was the sou of an English officer, and having 
failed in business, be took up an inn at Murruruudi, and, gathering about him a 
great number of disreputable characters, he carried on a regular system of cattle 
stealing at a hidden station in the mountains. His villany was i^t last discover* 
ed" by accident. About twenty head of cattle had been seized by the Police at 
Maitland at a butcher’s, under the suspicion that they were stolen cattle with defaced 
brands, when this inn-keeper whose name was Atkinson, now again a bankrupt, 
oame forward to the Magistrate, statins that he had purchased them from a man named 
SiOliofield. It so happened, that Scboheld himself was in the lock-np at the same time^ 
tmder a charge of cattle stewing ; and there being strong ground to suspect, that these 
cattle were originally drafted from the hidden station m the mountains, a party of 
Police wae dispatched, with Sdiqfield's Jwr^e to lead the way throvgh the defiles of the 
mountains, in order to discover the station. After giving the horse his head, and 
meandering through a most rugged and wild country for many miles, the Police 
at last came upon the station. The parties, having heard of Atkinson’s apprehension, 
bad tdl escaped, leaving behind* them a very good hut, with an excellent four-railed 
stock-yard, capable of containing several hundred head of cattle. There were recent 
marks of its being occupied. The yard was filled with firesh manure, and outside lay 
a larye heap of hones of hofSes half consumed. These people had been in the habit of 
destroying the mares, and keeping the foals only ! If the mothers had been kept, 
there would have been a possibility of tracing them; but there was none after tne 
mares had been destrbyed. The unbranded foals were then branded with a fictitious 
hmd, and in a few monthi'sold as young stock. 
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was attended with other disadvantages. The system of assign- 
ment ceased on a given day. The whole future supply of con- 
vict labour became at once stopped, and there was nothing to 
supply its place. Emigration was only a partial supply, not at 
all equal to the sudden demand made upon it. The consequence 
was, that wages advanced with the limited supply, and settlers were 
even compelled to restrain their exertions, from the want of la- 
bourers. Another great disadvantage was the kind of labourers 
supplied. The emigrant in many cases was an ignorant, lazy 
person, totally unacquainted with country pursuits, and quite 
unsuited to the wants of the colonists. The convicts, on the 
other hand, were generally powerful men, and often very clever 
fellows; and, though great rogues, yet the severe corporal pu- 
nishment, which hung over their heads, had a wonderful effect 
in keeping them to their duty : whereas the master had no mode 
of compelling the emigrants to perform their w’ork, and in many 
cases they were totally useless. 

The convict population, in a moral poigt of view, is cer- 
tainly a great draw-back to the colony ; and to be doomed 
to live and die in a land of felons is a very painful and 
disheartening idea. The general character of convicts is as 
bad as can well be imagined ; they are full of deception and 
vice ; no kindness can make any lasting impression upon them ; 
when you are kind to them, they immediately think it arises from 
some merit of their own, and they are sure to turn it against you. 
They will rob you before your face, and, when out of sight, will do 
nothing.* Tho best mode of treating them is to give Aem all 
their dues, (and no one is better acquainted with what hh is legally 
entitled to from his master than the convict) and at the same 
time to enforce the regular peiformance of all the work required 
of them. 

Convicts are divided into three classes, the bond, the ticket 
of leave-holders, and the emancipists or ex-convicts. The bond 
are either in Government employment, in assigned service, or 
in road gangs. Those in Government employment are mostly 
Ikept at Sydney on the Government works, and live in Hyde 
Park barracks. They are mustered every morning under over- 
seers, and dispatched about sun-rise, in bodies marching two 

* This condemnation is perbRi>8 too sweeping, and yet might be extended to 
serrants of honester repute. Convicts generally must be bad and wicked men. But 
a bad man may be susceptible of gratitude, fidelity, and attachment. And instances 
of such are to be found, not largely, but in a fair proportion, amongst convicts whose 
masters txeat them with kindness and firmness, as mis^ided, but reasonable and 
immoital feUoW'Oreatures. A true answer to the question, Wbat made these men 
con^ts? mig^t perhaps lead to conclusions little flattering to those, who are not 
<ionriots.— Bln. * ^ 
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by two, to the different localities, where their work is going on. 
They generally carry their food with them, and in the evening are 
marched back again to the barracks in the same order. The con* 
victs in assigned service are under certain regulations : but so 
much depends upon the character and disposition of the master, 
that the convict finds his assignment, a punishment or a reward, 
just as the master's natural disposition leads him to treat bis 
assigned men. 

When they behave so well, either in G-ovemment employment 
or private service, as not to bo punished at all, convicts for life 
are entitled to a ticket of leave, after eight years' service ; con- 
victs, for fourteen years, after six years,’ — and convicts for seven 
years, after four years’ service. It is therefore a system of rewards, 
and punishments. These tickets may be granted for any district 
except Sydney, and the holders must remain in the district 
chosen, working for their living like free men, and conforming 
to the rules set forth in the regulations. One of these rules, 
now abolished, wa§ a quarterly attendance at the Police Office, 
there to be inspected by the Police Magistrate of the district, 
and to give an account of their mode of living, producing their 
tickets, which the Magistrate marked as having been mustered. 
This personal quarterly attendance is now done away with ; 
and the ticket of leave-holders are only obliged to muster once 
a year ; which may bo done either by reporting themselves to the 
clerk of the bench, or by their employers writing a letter, to 
inform the bench that the men are in their service. Every 
punishment a convict receives, puts him back one year in ob- 
taining his ticket ; and those ticket of leave-holders, who com- 
mit a fault, lose their tickets, and are returned to Govern- 
ment service. But if these men are not punished, and hold 
their tickets for six years, they are entitled to petition the 
Governor for a conditional pardon. This restores them to all 
the advantages of a free person, except that they cannot leave 
the colony. 

It is a great mistake that convicts, on their arrival, are not 
classified according to their offences. As it is, the most fero- 
cious murderer, and the comparatively innocent man, transport- 
ed for some petty political or military offence, are classed toge- 
ther : and, what is w'orse, may be assigned into the same pri- 
vate service. Again the plan of assigning them as domestic 
servants in Sydney was bad. Here a felon, who just escaped 
the gallows, is assigned to a Sydney gentleman, gets into gay 
living, and is seen walking about, as unconcerned and happy, 
aa if he .had arrived with the most unblemished character and 
t]b^ highi^st recommendations. Another fault in the system was 
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allowing men to be assigned to their own wives. Nothing was 
more common than (in the case of bank robbery, &o.) for tho 
husband to bo transported, leaving the wife to follow with tho 
plunder, and on her arrival to get assigned to his wife, when 
they lived comfortably on the profit of their villainy. 

The ticket of leave-convict is generally a well behaved man, 
his ticket depending on his good conduct. They form the best 
shepherds and general servants to, be found. 

The emancipists are of a very mixed character. Generally 
speaking, the short sentenced men of seven years, when they 
become free, especially those who had never held a ticket, are 
found to be the most uncivil and worst conducted men in the 
colony. They have been kept in check during their bondage by 
the fear of corporal punishment ; and, whenever that is removed, 
they break out into all the unrestrained viciousness of their 
natural disposition. Others again, from the class who have 
long held their tickets, are well behaved, industrious men ; 
and, having accumulated some wealth, they generally continue 
to work hard, and from small settlers at last arrive at the 
height of their ambition — that of becoming considerable stock- 
holders. 

Tho quantity of work which the convicts have done in the colo- 
ny, whether in assigned service, in hired service, or on their own 
account, is most surprizing. The mere labour of cutting down, 
burning off, and stumping, tho numerous paddocks now under 
cultivation is no small matter. The almost incredible amount of 
fenced land in the colony, and the numerous houses, stock- 
yards, huts, wells, &c., all done by convict labour, prove most 
abundantly, that the early settlers were no idlers, and know well 
how to work their convict servants. At that time the masters were 
entitled to make the convict do two rods of fencing each day ; 
and the general rule was, that whatever they performed beyond 
that, was paid for in extra indulgences. 

The female convicts are generally worse behaved than tho 
males. The system of keeping them locked up in a factory at 
Sydney, almost (till lately) in utter idleness, is certainly one very 
much to be condemned. In a country, where thq disparity of 
the sexes is so great, it certainly would be advantageous to the 
colony, and likewise to the unhappy women themselves, to as- 
sign them to masters as far in the interior as possible, and 
never in Sydney. The keeping of these depraved women together 
only renders them more depraved ; and, as there is no mode of 
punishing them but returning them to the factory, — that, instead 
of being a punishment, is a boon held out for bad behaviour. 
For they prefer much being together with their wicked compani- 
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ons to being in .the interior at' a solitary farm, and with a regular 
family. 

Upon the whole, it seems very doubtful, whether transportation 
to New South Wales be any punishment to the felon. He arrives 
in a most delightful climate, and, as the chances are, he may be 
assigned to a kind and reasonable master ; he at once obtains 
good food in abundance, with clothingand lodging, for his labour ; 
and in time he secures for himself independence. How many 
thousands in England, able and willing to work, might envy such 
a fate ! 

Much has been written for and against transportation, as a 
secondary punishment. The Archbishop of Dublin wrote a 
pamphlet condemning it, which was answered by Sir George 
Arthur. The present Bishop of Australia, defending the System, 
says : — 

After all that has been or can be said, I must return to my original 
assertion, that transportation has been too ha<<tily decreed and condemned. 
It reforms as many, I believe, os any other mode of secondary punishment 
could reform ; and they who are not improved in morals, become less dan- 
gerous, than if they had remained at home. Punishments more formidable 
may undoubtedly be devised, but then they could not be equally cheap, 
corrective, or humane, and consequently their adoption is out of the ques- 
tion. In the present state of the country, I am satisfied transportation 
cannot be dispensed with ; and should the legislature try the experiment, 
after stocking, and over-stocking os many penitentiaries as can be built, they 
will be at last compelled again to have recourse to penal colonies. 

Notwithstanding this high authority, we cannot agree with 
the Bishop. The object of all punishment is to deter from 
crime ; and we maintain, that when the class in England, from 
which convicts spring, are aware of the advantages enjoyed by 
their convicted brethren, they will naturally long to commit some 
crime, which may send them to so desirable a country. 

In point of morals, we cannot sec that there is at pr&sent much 
improvement in the colony. It will take along series of years be- 
fore the old leaven of felony can evaporate, if it ever disappears ; 
and besides, the class of emigrants sent out were but little calcu-^ 
lated to improve the old hands. On the contrary, being princi- 
pally. Irish labourers, ignorant and easily led, they were speedily 
corrupted by the convicts. In many cases this was Dot a difficult 
task ; for more than half the lesson in vice had been learned at 
home, and the remainder was taken up with wonderful alacrity. 

The whole question of emigration is a fertile theme for discus- 
eioD ; for with it is mixed up the question of Government land 
salesj aeil was from their produce that emigration was carried on. 
We hav^jitready spoken of the general character of the emigrants 
What else indeed could be expected from the system 
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66. managed by Mr. Marshall? who, being paid a fee of 20*. 
l)er head for every emigrant shipped, ' could not be. expect- 
ed to enquire over minutely ' into the previous history and 
habits of the emigrant. From the General Report of tbe Colo- 
nial Land and Emigration Commissioners of 1843, we find that 
the total amount of emigration into New South Wales, during a 
period of five years and a , half, up to its temporary cessation 
about the middle of 1842, was thus : 

Immigrants Immigrants 

assisted. unassisted. ^ * 


1837 2,664 871 3,535 

1838 6,102 1,478 7,580 

1839 8,416 2,952 11,368 

1840 5,696 1,840 7,536 

18-11 19,623 3,677 23,200 

1842 5,807 1,217 7,024 


48 208 12,035 60,243 

The bringing out of so very largo a body of immigrants to so 
distant a colony was accomplished entirely by the produce of the 
sales of Government lands. But here again, as if every thing was 
to combine for the downfall of the colony, another grand mistake 
was committed. The price of land was raised by the Home 
Government from 5 to 20 shillings per aero ; the consequence of 
which absurdity was, that the sale of Government land totally 
ceased, and of course emigration was at an end. This took 
place at the same moment with the ceasing of transportation ; 
so that both tlicso. tremendous blows took place at once, and 
fairly levelled the colony with the dust. 

The emigration commissioners in their report very graphi- 
cally state, — 

In this colony wo regret to have to notice an extraordinary falling off 
in the receipts from sales of land. This branch of revenue, which in 1840 
amounted to £-317,251, decreased in 1841 to £93,538, and in 1842 only 
reached the sum of £19,444. The following is a comparative statement 
of the receipts and number of acres sold in the three years 



1840. 

1811. 

1 

1812. 

Sydney 

Acres. 

105,900 

83,887 

£ 

99,231 

218,020 

Acres. ' 

10,546 

66,230 

£ 

21,923 

71,615 

1 Acres. 

7,711 

2,962 

£ 

13,405 
" 6,039 

Tort Phillip .... 

Total... 

189,787 

317,251 

86,776 

93,638 

10,673 

.19,4*4 


Tbe commissionors most inoonclusively argue, that'ftliis de- 
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crease arose from the general depression in the colony, because 
the Act of Parliament, raising the price to SO shillings per acre, 
not having passed till July, 1848, could not possibly have reached 
the colony till the end of the year. But it was well known in the 
colony, when the first rise in the price from 5 to 12 took place, 
that in a very short time the price would be 20 ; and so preposter- 
ous and absurd did such a plan appear to the public, that the very 
hint of such a proceeding almost stopped the sales. The actual 
arrival of the Act of Parliament completely ell'ected that pur- 
pose. We are not sure that the price alone (though in many 
places the land was not worth M. per acre,) could have 
effected this purpose, had the supply of labour been continued. 
Many purchases were made for the more object of procuring 
the men assigned with the land to the purchaser; but when there 
was no assignment, the only motive for such purchases was 
entirely removed. On this subject Sir George Gipps, the late 
Governor, observes in a despatch dated 14th May, 1842, 

That up to the time when the assignment of convicts to private service 
ccasod, lauds wore largely purchased by now comers for Uio sole purpose of 
qualifying themselves to receive convicts, — assignment of convicts being 
made according to the landed qualifications of the dideront applicants ; 
but, since the discontinuance of assignment, this inducement to purclmsa 
laud has of course wholly ceased. 

Another striking proof of the. utter wantonness of the measure 
is the fact, that capitalists were thus raising a monopoly against 
themselves. The capitalist alone pays for the land, and his 
money is expended in bringing out emigrants : but the old 
settler, who received grants of land, and wlio jiaid nothing, was 
ready in Sydney, along with the merchants and tradesmen, to 
engage these emigrants so brought out, at higher wages, than 
the party, who paid for their passage, and required their services, 
could possibly afford to give. This plan reminds one of'tlie man 
who killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. ’Here were 
at oaoe rained the creation of the fund, the emigration itself, 
together with the settler for whose benefit the whole plan was 
put into existence : and with the settler fell the colony. 

Although the pursuits of settlers and squatters are very much 
the same, still there is a distinction between them, as they 
carry on their systems of sheep-farming under different circum- 
stances. Certain boundaries are established within the colony, 
by the name of boundaries, or limits of location. These embrace 
the.;^fony proper as divided into counties, and within those 
litpita land is either sold, or let upon lease. Beyond them it is 
not eithi^ sold or let ; but licenses are granted for the occupation 
‘Of suclt' i^acts as may he desired for pasture by proprietors of 
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stock. Oa each of these licenses a fee of £10 is payable annu- 
ally : and an assessment under a local ordinance (2d Viet. No. 27) 
is levied on the stock depastured thereon. 

The settlors occupy that portion of the colony within the 
boundaries of location, and the squatters the districts beyor.d. 
The settler’s land is generally a grant, or property purchased either 
from the crown direct, or from a private settler. As it takes about 
three acres of land to feed a slieep» of course the settler has a 
great deal more to contend w'ilh than the squatter who sits down 
on Government land, possessing a run of .'),000 acres, for the 
annual rent of £10. The settler therefore does not keep many 
sheep on his purcliased land ; but, if he happens to be a largo 
sheep-holder, he takes out a license, and sends his flocks to a 
squatting station, to be managed by a superintendent. His homo 
station is then generally used for a few flocks, or as a resting place 
for otliers coming down to market; and he endeavours to raise 
wheat both for the home and out-station. 

The settler’s life is one of unceasing occupation from day^light 
to sun-down. In the morning he sees his sheep taken out of the 
hurdles to bo fed, or, it may bo, ho has cattle to brand, or to receive 
drays with provisions, or to despatch in them provisions to the 
station, to send down his wool, to plough his land, to sow or 
reap his crop, to wash and shear his sheep, to pack and press 
his wool, to make his Avine, to grind his wheat, to attend to his 
garden, to proceed to his station, to hire and despatch shepherds, 
to keep his accounts, to give out the weekly rations to his 
establishment, to proceed to Sydney for the purpose of shipping 
his wool to Engknd, of getting supidies, and transacting business 
with his agent. In these, and a thousand other matters constantly 
occuring, the settler’s time is fully occupied : and, as avocations, 
so numerous and varied, never go on smoothly, ho is kept in a 
constant worry. Ho is annoyed by the conduct of servants, by 
the loss of bullocks by which his drays may bo detained for 
weeks on the road, by the want of rain which destroys his crop, 
or by a deluge which entirely sweeps it away. Latterly, in addi- 
tTon to all this, ho has had the misfortune to see all his golden 
dreams of fortune evaporate, to find his bills dishonoured, his 
cattle or sheep return from Sydney unsold,— -and to face, above all, 
the ruinous expense created by the sharp practice of the Sydney 
lawyers, who at once institute actions, and hasten the w'reck of 
his property into the hands of the sherifi'. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the settler’s life in 1844. Four 
years before how ’different were his prospects ! In these palmy 
days of supposed prosperity, he was gay, active and hopeful, 
driving his carriage, and entertaining his friends with claret and 
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champaign, — with plenty of exercise in the open air on horse- 
back, his hands full of business, his flocks and herds increasing, 
and his credit unlimited. But when a change came over the 
spirit of his dream,” then matters were materially altered. He 
had no longer the same incentives to exertion ; and, finding all 
he could do of little or no service, he began to await the result 
with a gloomy indiflercnce. 

The squatters, although, like all the other colonists, they felt 
the hardship of the times, were at first in a better position. They 
had their land for nothing. No doubt they paid an assessment 
on their stock, on sheep cattle \\d., and horses 8c?.; but 
these taxes went to provide a border police for their protection, 
and a commissioner, whose labours were of much use to the 
squatter. The duties of this officer were to enquire into the 
correctness of the returns made by the occupants of the number 
of their cattle ; to carry out the law in respect to the branding of 
cattle ; to impound the cattle of unlicensed persons ; to decide 
upon questions of encroachments ; to settle disputes between the 
licensed occupants, and between masters and servants ; and gene- 
rally to secure the rights of the crown, and protect the lives 
and properties of the squatters. 

There was a strong feeling of jealousy on the part of the 
land-holder against the squatter. Thus Mr. McQueen says, 
“This measure acts most unfairly to the old settler, and to 
‘ those who have sunk capital in agriculture and general 
‘ improvement; it encourages a race of ivandering unsettled 
‘ and almost lawless proprietors, of stock, some of Avhom, it 
‘ is shrewdly believed, are not over scrupulous how they in- 
‘ crease tlieir flocks and herds.” This gentleman was then a 
considerable land-proprietor in New South Wales, and of course 
adverse to a system, which did not encourage the purchase of 
land, but held out all the advantages of shcep-farming, with- 
out embarking a large capital in the purchase of land. But 
in truth, instead of being “ lawless proprietors of stock,” 
the squatters of the New England district, the most impor- 
tant in tlie colony, are mostly all gentlemen of high charac- 
ter and good family. There were perhaps more gentlemen 
in New England than in all other parts of the colony put to- 
gether, and among them men who had sunk a largo capital 
in sheep and cattle. 

Sqaatters besides are the pioneers of the colony. They are 
■ gradually bringing into civilization the wild districts, and have 
pushed considerably beyond Morcton Bay on the north (nearly 
600. miles from Sydney’) and nearly as far in a south-westerly 
direction, towards Yass and Port Phillip. In doing so they un- 
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dcrgo very great hardships, and no little danger from the blacks, 
who are very troublesome at distant stations. The squatter has 
everything to do, when lie first encamps at a station he means 
to occui)y. He has to build huts for himself and his men, 
shearing sheds and other out-offices ; to fence a paddock, and to 
cut down and root out the natural timber, which is sometimes very 
heavy. During all these operations he has constantly to shepherd 
his stock, and is liable to be attacked by the wild blacks, who, 
if they do not murder his solitary shepherd, are very apt to 
carry off of his sheep and spear his cattle. The squatter is 
therefore entitled to as much support as the Government can 
give him. The uncertain tenure of his land was very annoying ; 
as in former tim(3 ho was at any moment liable to be removed, 
and even now he is at the mercy of the Government, which maij 
j^ay him for his improvements on the Government land, or — 
may ?iot. 

A bush life may appear to the romantic very delightful ; but 
to a man with a family, a narrow income, and in an expensive 
country, wdicre lie must keep up a good api)enrance, it is a 
life of unmixed discomfort. Every day is so like another, that 
it puts you in mind of the monotony of the sea ; and tlio 
calm tall gum trees with the songloss birds arc most tame 
and stupid. Besides all this, something is eternally going wrong. 
The fierce sun has withered up the new sprung vegetables; 
the well has run dry ; the dray with tlie provisions has been 
robbed by bushrangers, and arrives a ‘^miserable account 
of empty boxes;" the servants have got drunk or bolted; 
the horses have gone astray from the paddock; tlie slieep have 
come home minus a few hundred, or, during the night have been 
attacked by the native dogs, and many of tliet destroyed. A 
thousand other distresses and annoyances arc coi.rinually occur- 
ring, which no vigilance or prudence can in any way prevent. 

The society again is very limited, and not such as one can have 
very much pleasure in. The settlers are all of them too much 
taken up with their own concerns to spare any time for visiting : 
■and, when they do visit, the conversation is all about their 
annoyances and troubles, or the everlasting talk of sheep and 
bullocks. This is the general tone of society i?i the bush, 
although there are of course several favourable exceptions. 

The mode of living is with every one very mucli the same. 
Almost every settler kills his own sheep or bullocks, am^las the 
former is more easily manageable, — mutton seems to be universal. 
The quantity used is really wonderful. The common rations 
fora man is 10 or 12 lbs. of mutton per week; and, where 
a number of men are kept, many sheep in this way are killed 
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every week ; in hot weather, and when the meat will not keep, 
they are killed every clay. 

A great deal of the comfort of a family depends on servants. 
Although- even in England they are a plague, still you can 
get tliem, however frequently you may have occasion to change, — 
and you have always the hope that the next change will be 
for the better. But in New South Wales in 1840, you could 
scarcely get servants for love or money ; aud even when you 
got them, and brought them from Sydney at considerable 
expense, it was very difficult to prevail upon them to remain. 
The females often got married, or wont off without being 
married at all ; and, as for the men, they were so utterly use- 
less, and ignorant of the kind of work rcquii'ed of them, that 
you were nearly ns well off evhen you had none. The class of 
emigrants sent out at this time was wTctched. No care was 
taken in providing ])roper and efficient men for country employ- 
ments ; and, as Mr. Marshall, who was then in full force as an 
emigration agent, had no inducement held out to him to be 
particular in his choice, as he got a guinea a-head for every 
emigrant shipped, it is evident that the most lazy, worthless 
and inefficient persons would serve his purposes just as well as 
the best instructed able labourers. Strange to say, the convict 
women were not much inferior to the emigrant women ; indeed, 
as the settlers hud more coutroul over them, if they w'ero not 
thoroughly depraved, they were often the more useful of the two 
to a family in the busli. 

Erom the prosperous state of the colony in 18-10, the public 
were not at all prepared for the ruin which afterwards overtook 
it ; the first appearance of which began to shew itself about 
the middle of the year 1841. Wc have no doubt that even then 
many persons initiated into the mysteries of banking, and judg- 
ing of their own personal liabilities, and the great . extent of 
their speculations, were full of fear for the future, and did not 
think matters were on a sound basis. But at that period they 
did not give the matter much thouglit ; they were entirely occu- 
pied in their own manifold concerns from morning till night 
and they never dreamt of comparing notes with their neigh- 
bours, because they could not do so without explaining their 
own pecuniary affairs. 

Withbut examining minutely the speculations of private set- 
tlers, Mo all anticipated a golden harvest as the issue of their 
labours, thero were, even in 1840, many subjects of dread which 
would occur to the mind of a close observer. In the first place, 
the number of banks was alarming. There were the bank of 
New South Wales, the Commercial bank, the hank of Australia, 
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the Union hank, the bank of Australasia, and the Sydney bank. 
All of these were large joint stock banks ^vith immense capitals, 
and some of them English banks, having branch establishments 
in the interior. These banks all issued notes, knd competed 
keenly for business. Of course they were very desirous to 
oblige their customers by discounting their bills ; and, it is 
said that the bank of Novy South Wales had lying in their 
coffers, not gold or bullion, but dishonoured bills to the amount 
of several liundrcd thousand pounds. These sums wore duo 
principally by the proprietors of bank stock ; but, instead of en- 
forcing payment of these bills, which it had originally discount- 
ed, the bank took them and placed them to the debit of the 
stock account, — thus rendering the amount of stock of each 
holder nearly nominal. This certainly was a most extraordinary 
system of banking, and one which sooner or later would bring 
down any establishment. 

The distress at first ajipeared among the very small settlers, 
or those who had speculated the least. When a bill of one of 
llicso men fell due, and was not regularly taken up, a legal 
l)ro3Ccutioii immediately ensued. At this time, the lawyers 
w^cre fully employed, and the amount spent in litigation was 
quite enormous. One extensive inercaiitilo firm especially, 
which had very largo transactions in nil parts of the colony, 
managed its aflairs in a most discreditable manner. Their bill 
transactions were very large, and their system was never to pay 
bills when they could be renewed. As soon as they became 
unrencwable, they arranged so as to pay off certain bills, allow- 
ing law proceedings to take place against them on the others, 
— openly alleging that they could turn the money to more 
use by keeping it, than the law expenses amounted to : so that 
in this matter they gloried in their shame, and, it may be, com- 
])cllcd honest, but poor men, to be sacrified by their inability 
to meet their engagements. In London, when a merchant’s bill 
is dishonoured, he cannot again shew himself on change, and, 
as a matter of course, he must become insolvent ; but in Sydney, 
jjiatters were very different, although afterwards these very 
merchants became insolvent to an enormous amount. 

In many instances, parties were both merchants and bank 
directors. Suppose, for instance, A. and 13. wished to join toge- 
ther in buying up a cargo of tea, sugar, or flour. Thcjjipould 
easily do so, and yet not have a shilling. A, had meiely to 
take B. s bill to his bank, where ho could thus at once raise 
c £ 20,000 ; another -£ 20,000 would be raised in a similar way 
by B. Then with £40,000, they bought up the whole cargo of 
tea or sugar then in the market, by which at once a monopoly 
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was created against the settler with his own money.* The ten, 
or sugar, was then sold at a very large increase of price to the 
public, and probably the money was pocketed by the monopo- 
lizers, — leaving the bills, or part of them to be renewed, and, 
what afterwards turned out to be the fact in one of the banks, 
viz, the Bank of Australia, the bills themselves to be paid up 
by the shareholders of the bank. 

The banks also in a most cruel manner curtailed their dis- 
counts to the unfortunate settler. The paper of settlers, we 
cannot tell for what reason, was not looked at, when the banks 
were eager enough to discount the Sydney merchant’s paper. 
It is plain that no policy could be more short-sighted, as the set- 
tler is the m^in stay of a colony, which has nothing but wool 
principally to depend ui:>on ; and that wool cannot be raised, 
oxcejjt by the industry and exertions of the settler. 

It becomes then very easy to perceive how, with'such powerful 
agencies against the settler, he began to totter towards his fall. 

The number of declared insolvencies, which took place during 
the year 1843, was quite surprising. The list, extending from 
the commencement of the i)amc to this period, was little under 
one thousand insolvents ; — and there were many others tottering 
on the brink of ruin. By degrees the large landed proprietors 
began to feel the want of money : their bills became due, 
ns regularly as before, but there was more difliculty in getting 
them renewed ; and then money became more difficult to get, 
in consequence of the falling oflT in the price of stock. They 
likewise felt the effects of tlieir former extravagance : the 
accounts for goods purchased came pouring in. Tliey wero 
])ressed by lawyer s letters, instantly followed by actions, soon 
doubling the amount in expenses ; while the absurd regu- 
lations regarding hind, rendering tlieir land, unsaleable, together 
with the great additional expense of managing their establish- 
ments by hired labour in place of convicts, all combining, 
threw the affairs of the settlers generally into confusion. Great 
distress arose, but still it was not conjectured that the distress 
and ruin would become so universal as it soon proved to be. 

But it is not only in its mercantile character, that the morality 
of New South Wales stands so low : in the trial of cases 
in the Supreme Court, and more jiartidularly at Police offices, 
the friiount of perjury daily nttcrod is quite astounding. In- 
dia, hSathen though it bo, afford^ no parallel to the unblushing 
effrontery with which 4liis system is carried on* In fact you 
will get men in any number to swear anything you like ; and 
the magistrate can merely weigh the probabilities with the cha- 
racter of the witnesses. 
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But it is time to turn from tbe settlers and the squattei‘s, the 
merchants, the felonry and the ex-felonry of the colony, to 
the subject of the aborigines at large, and their habits and 
character. 

It IS a curious fact, that in every part of the country, taken 
possession of by Europeans, whether by force or otherwise, 
— as the white men become more numerous, the blacks and 
the kangaroos gradually disappear. In and about Sydney, there 
are very few native blacks, and these of the most hideous and 
worst disposed kind. They arc naturally a race difficult to train to 
habits of industry; and, as they are fond of ardent spirits, those 
who have survived about Sydney, and other large towns, become 
debauched, ♦nd in joersonal apj)earanco most disgusting. Gene- 
rally speaking, only the lowest of the white population take notice 
of them ; and then merely out of sport, or from a fellow feeling 
in the love of vice. Up the country again, the aborigines are 
a much better race ; and, in some districts towards the south, they 
liavc been made to labour at several of the farms. This however 
is the exception to the usual rule; for they are most inveterately 
addicted to idleness, and no kindness or good treatment has 
hitherto availed to convert them into steady labourers. Wlicn 
hard pressed for food, (a case which very often happens,) 
they will bring in wood or bark to an establishment, or assist 
in weeding a garden, or in gathering maize; but as soon as they 
have been rewarded with a full meal, they will very likely take 
themselves off, and leave the wood half cut, or the maize half 
gathered. 

They are the most primitive people in the world. They en- 
camp in the open bush under the gum trees, with no shelter, 
even in bad weather, hut a few pieces of bark stuck up against 
a tree. They kindle fires, and some half dozen of them sit down 
around each fire, which are at no great distance from each other, 
and there they remain, a day or a month, as the whim strikes 
them. The oppossum and wallaba are their principal food ; for 
^seldom do they get a kangaroo, except they wander far into the 
interior. In fact there are very few kangaroos in the settled 
parts of the colony. It would appear, as if they did not relish 
the grass over which sheep feed ; for it is a certain fact, that 
there is no more sure way of driving the kangaroos into ^the far 
interior, than to send flocks of sheep into the districts they 
formerly inhabited. 

Many experiments have been made to civilize the natives: but 
generally, all have failed. The best plan perhaps, is taking 
them when children, and keeping them "as much as possible se- 
parate from their countrymen# The few we have seen at school, 

. Q Q 
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were not particularly intelligent, but they were docile and 
cheerful. 

The blacks have always a most timid and frightened look. 
They are constantly at war with the neighbouring tribes, and 
therefore watchful and suspicious. Their keenness of sight is 
truly remarkable. 

In the wild districts, as we may call them, about Moreton Bay, 
and on the outskirts of Liverpool Plains and New England, 
the native blacks are very troublesome. Reports of their spear- 
ing cattle, stealing sheep, and killing the solitary shepherd, were 
continually heard ; and the settlers, having little protection from 
the Government, had taken matters very much into their own 
hands, and shot the blacks like wild boasts. It vva%iiot unusual 
to see stands of arms proceeding up to these stations in the drays 
for the avowed purpose of arming the convict servants, and kill- 
ing the blacks. This was really a shocking state of matters. The 
blacks exhibit certainly very unpromising specimens of huma- 
nity, the lowest perhaps in the scale ; but they have been dread- 
fully ill used by the white man. The first of our people, who 
came into contact with them, were the lowest and most depraved of 
the convicts. These* villains treated them cruelly, look from them 
their wives or gws, and shot them, when they oflered to resist. 
Mutual causes of irritation have since arisen ; and at some out- 
stations they are very troublesome ; — but can it be wondered 
at? We have taken from them their country, dej^rived them of 
their supply of food, — the kangaroo and opossum, driven all 
before us into the far interior, robbed tliom of their women, l^illed 
the men and have made no provision for their subsistence, and 
very little exertion to civilize or enlighten them. It is true, that 
we can point out gross aggressions on their part at some solitary 
sheep station, or treacherous and brutal conduct in murdering 
some inofieusive traveller. We do not defend such savage and 
bloody deeds ; but wdien we remember the inhuman and merci- 
less treatment the natives met with from the persons who first 
went among them, — when we remember the wholesale murder 
of an entire tribe, who, enticed by false pretences and show of 
friendship, were made drunk, deprived of their arms, bound all 
night, and next morning, in cold blood, actually roasted alive by 
Englishmen, — men, women and children — can we wonder that 
such acts, and innumerable others of a like infernal nature, 
which have never come to light, have driven the blacks to des- 
peration ? 

If some step is not taken to protect both whites and blacks, and 
to interfere between them with a high hand, we must soon witness 
the complete extirpation of the algfriginal race. Many say, that 
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this is a consummation devoutly to be wished, as they are use- 
less, idle, and depraved. It may be that they are so; but God 
created these people, and gave them an ample field for their 
enjoyment, with abundant provision for their natural wants. 
Did lie send us thither to deprive them first of their land, then 
of their food, and last of all of their lives ? As they shall 
answer to Him, it is the bouiiden duty of the settlers to tax 
themselves to create a fund for the supply of food for these 
unhappy persons, to cease from that brutal system of hostility 
and aggression which has been carried on for years, and to intro* 
duco among them, patiently and gently, the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

In personal appearance the natives are generally hideous; 
although we have seen among the men very handsome fellows. 
Their features are all bad ; but the bodies of tlie young men are 
in some instances very well formed. Their habits of life tend 
much to develope the natural form, and they enjoy excellent 
health from their constant exposure to the open air. In the 
numerous drawings which adorn Major MitchclVs book, in 
which, also many of the original habits of tliis extraordinary 
race are detailed, you have a very fair specimen of their appear- 
ance. The women are not nearly so well formed, or so hand- 
some as the men. Tliis may arise from the harsh treatment they 
meet with, or from the wretched lives the poor creatures pass, 
without protection from the cold w^eather, by means of clothing, 
or habitation of any kind. They have a strong sense of justice 
in their way, and will give to their fellows, left behind at the 
cam}), an equal share of tobacco, or any other luxury, which may 
bo given them. 

Education is still in its infancy in New South Wales. In- 
deed of all civilized countries on the face of the earth, this 
colony is perhaps the worst, in so far as regards tlic education 
of a family. This docs not arise so much from the want of 
talent on the part of the masters of the various schools and 
^colleges, as from the contagion of vice among the boys. It is 
certainly difficult for the masters to adopt any system to expel 
vice. It appears naturally bred in the youth of Sydney, and 
strengthened by the lessons learned at home. Indeed wherever 
vice predominates, and want of principle is in full growth, a public 
school increases the evil. At the same time, the plan adopted at 
Sydney college is not a good one to check the natural propensities 
of the pupils. They are left entirely to their own guidance. They 
come from their respective homes, and are allowed to ramble 
through the streets of a largo town, without that control which 
would. keep them out of mi^ief. In the interior again, there 
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were no schools at all ", and it was necessary to resort to private 
tuition. Unfortunately the tutors to be bad were anything but 
satisfactory ; for any educated person could make more, by keep- 
ing a store-keeper’s books, than by teaching. Our personal ex- 
perience tells its own tale : — tlie first person we tried, was totally 
indifferent to his charge, and, when he left us, became ultimately 
a hut-keeper at an out-station. A second behaved so badly, 
that though we sent him money to pay his expenses up, and 
to buy some necessaries for himself, we never saw either the 
tutor, or the money. With such difficulties in the way of educa- 
ting a family, there is no alternative but to keep the children at 
homo, and do the best one can for their instruction. 

Thus, in the country, you can obtain neither ordinarily good 
schools, nor ordinarily good private tutors ; and, at Sydney in 
the colleges, where the parties are qualified to teach, the moral 
contagion is worse than the benefit arising from any amount 
of instruction. The vicious habits of the lads are learned, 
partly in the streets of a city, swarming with felons, always 
on the watch to corrupt the unwary youth, and too often, 
alas ! from the example shown them at homo. The simplest 
remedy would be to keep all the pupils within the walls of the 
college, and to board them there. Such a system, vigorously 
prosecuted under teachers of high character, penetrated by a 
deep sense of the moral and religious importance of their work, 
might issue in the moral renovation of the youth of Sydney. 

Of the religious character of the colony, we shall only, for the 
present, observe, that by the local church act of Sir R. llourkc’s 
Government, the different denominations of churches, whether 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Roman Catholic, arc placed on th6 
same footing, and paid alike. But the great mass of convicts 
being Irish catholics, and the preponderance of emigrants being 
also from Ireland, the Roman Catholic religion is -spreading 
with great rapidity. Amongst all, as the tone of society but 
too obviously indicates, religion is at the lowest ebb, from 
causes which hereafter we may submit to our readers. 

But we must hasten on to the crisis of 1843 and 1844. One* 
of these grand crashes, which gave fresh impetus to the ^stream 
of ruin, was the failure of the bank of Australia. This esta- 
blishment was a joint stock bank, after the plan of the Scotch 
banks, set up by numerous shareholders, chiefly men of wealth 
and landed property in the colony, and conducted by a body of 
directors, headed by a chairman and deputy chairman. The 
management must have been frightfully bad ; and the system, 
which we formerly condemned, was in full force at this bank. So 
e4rly as May, 1842, it appeared tc#e in an unsound state, from 
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tbo fact, that the directors issued a fresh batch of notes, and 
delivered them to their customers, on the understanding that 
they indorsed each note, and would only be charged in account 
Avith such notes, so indorsed, as found tlicir way back to the 
bank. These were generally scattered far into the interior, — of 
course in the hope they would not again find their way to 
Sydney. Such an expedient could of course only be resorted 
to in the throes of bankruptcy. That event speedily took 
place, and cast a gloom over the whole colony. This was not 
only, because of the vast sums which hitherto solvent persons 
were called upon to refund; but, from the exposure of tJic 
system of banking, and the conduct of the directors in appro- 
priating to themselves the money intrusted to their care, it 
was felt that the colony at large would suffer much, and fall low 
in the eyes of the English public. 

It was a total failure. The unfortunate shareholders, always 
the victims in such cases, were called upon to make good tbo 
deficiencies of the directors ; and orphans and widows not only 
lost the whole of their stock, but liad to pay up, out of the 
remnant of their means, the calls made upon them according 
to the extent of their shares. It needs not that avc point out to 
our readers the likeness, or rather the identity, of these circum- 
stances with the Union Bank catastrophe in Calcutta. Here 
we see the same false and unsound system pursued for years ; 
the same gross misconduct on the part of the directors, — the 
negligence of some, the fraud and rascality of others; the same 
impunity for the offenders ; the same wide spreading ruin and 
misery falling upon the innocent and unfortunate shareholders. 
If there be a difference in this shameful strife, the capital of 
Eelonry must yield the palm to the superior genius of the me- 
tropolis of the East. 

Another blow to the colony was given shortly afterw^ards by 
the final stoppage of the Sydney bank. The directors liowcver 
were not like tlieir brethren at the bank of Australia, and 
seem to have been imjmsed uiDon by their manager and 
cashier. Those parties prepared and laid before the board 
false returns, and in this way the directors Avere misled. The 
Bank also had not been long in existence, htcMhj for the 
.shareholders ; and as soon as the directors found out the fraud 
Avhich had been practiced, tlioy had the manliness at once 
to stop, and to declare it. Tbo shareholders, accordingly, 
escaped pretty well, and wo believe, AATre likely to receive ten 
in the pound on their paid-up capital. The manager and 
cashier, who were the defaulters in this case, were brought up 
to the police office ; but the mtgistrate would not commit them. 
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Why ho did not send the case to a jury, we are at a loss to know. 
Certainly it is not satisfactory either to the shareholders, or 
to the public, to sec such instances of malversation escape un- 
punished. 

The state of Sydney towards the end of 1843 was truly melan* 
choly. Every one you met had a long desponding face, and- 
seemed completely at their wit s end. The town itself was rather 
improved in appearance ; gas lamps had been introduced ; houses 
had been built, in the suburbs particularly ; and the foot-paths 
were adorned with neat curb stones, in some places even with 
pavement. But one looked in vain for the happy faces, the 
bustle of business, or the roll of carriages, which made every 
thing appear so cheerful three years before. Eew people were 
moving about, and many of these were the pictures of misery. 
The sliops were outwardly as gay as ever, but there was no one 
purchasing inside : and many were entirely shut up, or selling 
olf bankrupt stock. 

If such was the state of the capital, where the residence of 
a largo number of people naturally creates bustle and stir, — the 
state of the country was very much worse. We recollect passing 
through Maitland, in September, 1843; and the place brought 
to our recollection the description of Tiondon, when visited by 
the plague. There w^as absolutely nothiug doing. The shop.s 
were shut up in rows, and those, which were open, had their 
goods piled up behind the counter, while the shop man and his 
assistants stood utterly idle, and apparently most desponding. 
The inns even were deserted ; no carriage was to be seen ; and 
did a gig appear, or a solitary horseman riding for pleasure, it 
became a matter worthy of remark. 

During this period of general depression, the price' of stock 
was uncommonly low : and this was the more grievous, as it 
w^as with the produce of the sale of stock, that the engagements 
of the settlers were to be met. Fat bullocks of 800 lbs. weighty 
brought only £3 or £4 ; sheep 8 shillings, and everything else 
was correspondingly low. Six months afterwards, in 1844, tlie 
same bullocks were sold for ten shillmgs^ and sheep for one ! 
It is very easy to perceive what the consequences must have 
been to the settler, who had purchased the cattle at £8, or £10 
a-head, and sheep at 40 shillings a piece. It very often happened 
that no sales could be effected at any price; or, if effected, 
cash was not given even at these low rates, but a bill, which, 
when due, was‘ not paid. The consequence was a complete state 
of stagnation. 

It was then tliat the system of auctions, always, a favourite 
mode of raising money in Now South Wales, was put into full 
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operation. Whole ship loads of goods were sold at once for 
what they would fetch ; and shopkeepers, who could not sell their 
good in the usual way, took out auctioner’s licenses, and sqlcl 
off every thing they had by the hammer. Every second or third 
door, in this way, became an auctioneer’s place of business, 
•and, from morning to night, goods were knocked down for any 
sum they would fetch. It would no doubt have been a good 
speculation, to have bought up those goods originally sent from 
London, to have freighted a ship, and then re-sold tliem in 
London : — in this way, wo doubt not, after paying all expenses, 
a very considerable profit would have been realized. 

Nothing could more strikingly shew the entire want of mo- 
ney. Where it had gone to, no one knew. Much must have 
been drained off to England in the original purchase of the 
extravagancies of life ; and some few capitalists were no doubt 
afraid to cmbai’k their money in a country, whore every thing ap- 
peared so uncertain. The banks likewise, which stood out the 
storm, had shut up their cash, and would not allow a penny to 
escape. 

Another broach of faith was committed by the parlies, to whom 
goods from London or elsewhere, had been consigned. These 
men sold by auction the property entrusted to their care ; and 
even the miserable sum the goods realized, when forced into 
an over-stocked market, never reached the parties who had ship- 
])cd the goods. When the sales were effected, the money was 
applied to the agent’s own wants, and hills granted in return 
which, long before they became duo, were met by the fil^ 
schedule of insolvency. Tn this way, tlic unfortunate owner W 
the goods was as fairly done out of them, as if they had been 
seized, when landed, by a body of thieves. 

But the surge, which broke so fiercely, has swept over the 
colony. The first panic is past. Confidence and hope arc re- 
turning : and, if she will but profit by the lessons of the past, 
there is a bright future for Australia. Let us now consider her 
capabilities. There can be no question that Bheep-farming is 
the chief, if not, the only profitable speculation for the present 
in New South Wales. We include under this name the posses- 
sion of a cattle station. As tins is generally near the sheep 
station, the same establishment can manage both. There were 
various opinions in 1843 among the settlers, whether sheep 
or cattle were the more profitable; and at that time the pre- 
ference was given to cattle. The returns indeed are much 
slower, — for it takes several years before a bullock is fit for 
market: but if a settler could afford to wait, he had the 
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great q^Jvantage of conducting his establishment during the years 
of probation at a much less expense. Labour is the chief ex- 
pense at a sheep station ; and there was then great difficulty in 
getting servants at all. While, if he keeps cattle only, the 
settler himself has the healthy and pleasant daily exercise of 
visiting his cattle run, observing that the stock feed quietly, 
are not disturbed by blacks, and do not stray from the run. 
Thus all the incessant care and handling necessary with sheep 
are avoided. At fliifceep station you have every morning to 
see the watchman count over each flock to the shepherd from 
the hurdles, and, on their return at sun down, they have again 
to be counted into their folds. The flock must not be more 


than 600 or 700 for one shepherd, and the hurdles are to be 
shifted each day. We speak not at present of the sheep shcai’- 
ing, or all the requisite labour in getting the wool shipped, but 
merely of the daily routine. 

The chief matter to bo considered at a sheep station is the 
expense of management. We subjoin a table of the compara* 
tivc expenco of a freeman, a prisoner, and a coolie, viz : 


Freeman. s. d. 

Flour .... n lbs. 3 0 

Beef 10 „ a 0 

Tea oz. 0 (» 

Sugar 3 dr. 0 U 

Per week 0 0 p.an. MlH 12 0 


Wages 


2& 0 0 


^jost of a Frceuiau for 1 year . . jCIO 12 0 
Coolie^ 


Flour Dr Rico .... 2 71 

Beef 0 

Chillies, Ginger, «&c. 0 OJ 


Per week.. 3 D or p.an. X8 17 8 


Shps. 


1 .Taoket 7 ) £ s. d- 

I pairTrowsers.. 7 1- 1 0 0 

1 Blanket Oj 

Wages, per montU 6 0 0 

Freight&i Expense from CjdcuUa ) o n n 
average J ^ 


Small Sundries. . . . 

AU7 IT 8 
.... 0 24 


£18 0 0 


Prisoner. 

.V. 

#/. 

Flour .. 10 lbs. 

2 

0 

Beef. ... 8 „ 

1 

8 

Tea .... 

0 

3 

Soap . . 

0 

1 

Sugar . . 1 lb. 

0 

3 

Per week , , , . 

4 

9 

S/ops in May, 

1 Jacket 

7 

0 

1 pair Trowsers . . 

7 

0 

1 Shirt 

2 

3 

1 j3air Boots .... 

7 

9 

1 pair Blaukets . . 

10 

0 

In August. 



1 Sliirt 

2 

3 

1 pair Boots .... 

7 9 

In Notmnber. 

1 Duck Jacket. . . . 

5 

0 

1 pairTrowsers .. 
1 Shirt 

4 

0 

2 

3 

1 pair Boots 

7 

9 


9 orpr.au..£l2 7 0 


1 U 0 


0 10 0 


0 19 0 


3 3 0 


^15 10 0 

To balance & small sundries . . 0 lb 0 


^16 0 0 


Freemau £40 12 0 

Prisoner 10 0 0 

Coolie 18 00 
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This table was made in 1840, by a practical person at a 
station, where freemen, prisoners and coolies were Ictually 
employed. 

Sheep-farming in New South Wales has been a losing con- 
cern for some years. It has not repaid its own expenditure. 
Indeed it is calculated, that by careful management, the sale of 
the wool will barely meet the necessary expenses : and all that 
the sheep farmer has to look to as profit, is his increased stock. 
As soon as sheep bring once more 20^ shillings a-liead, the 
farmer will then realisse a handsome surn on the sale of his 
increased stock ; but at present they are well pleased if they 
can merely exist, and pay their way by the money raised from 
wool. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the vast labour and 
personal exertions endured by the stock-holders, especially those 
beyond the boundaries. These squatters in particular go through 
much hardship. They arc generally active enterprizing young 
men, whom no difficulties can put down, and no dangers terrify. 
They shepherd their own flocks when necessary, drive their own 
herds of cattle througli the country, and employ themselves in 
any manual labour required about the station. 

It is quite obvious that sheep-farming will be a losing concern 
if the sheep are to be fed on purchased land, or on leased 
land, where the tenure is not only uncertain, but burdened 
with severe taxes, and arbitrary rules. It is calculated that three 
acres are requisite to feed one sheep ; so that the land must be 
cheap in order to purchase such an extent, as would be required 
for a settler s flocks ; and, accordingly, beyond the boundaries, 
wo may expect to find capitalists embarking in sheep-farming. 

In the squatting districts, by the land and emigration commis- 
sioner's report of 1843, it appears the number of stations was 
given at 750, embracing 8,903 acres under cultivation, with a 
‘ resident population of 7,593. There were about millions 
* of sheep ; and the amount of assessment w^as calculated at 
‘ .£5,773." 

— In these districts you must live and work like your own 
men, not only in attending the sheep, but in all the work of 
the station. In travelling through the bush, you must en- 
camp at night under the canopy of heaven, — exposed to the 
weather, the frost, the dews, and the rain. It is astonishing 
how well squatters, so exposed, escape. Tliough sleeping 
in the open air, with nothing to cover them but an old 
horse rug, or slight blanket, and rising from the wet ground 
covered with dow, and dripping, they suffer no injury. The 
climate is therefore calculated for this kind of life : and by those 

R R 
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who like it, and can have patience, — stooping to every hind of 
work, Voiding inns, remaining almp^st constantly at their sta* 
tion, and living generally on salt meat and damper, — by such, 
no doubt, money may yet be made in the colony. 

The vineyards are increasing very fast in New South Wales ; 
and there can be no doubt, that it will in time become a wine 
growing country. The grapes are exceedingly good; growing in 
great abundance on each vine, the clusters being sometimes a 
foot long. There are already several vineyards of considerable 
extent, such as Sir John Jamieson’s at Rogentville, Mr. Macar- 
Ihur’s at Camden; and on the' Hunter, Mr. Ogilvie's, Captain 
Pike’s, and Mr. Kelman’s, near Black Creek Besides these gen- 
tlemen, who have for years made wine, several others are now 
doing so. We have drank wine, made by Mr. Molutym from 
his vineyard at the Cuan, of a very excellent description, especi- 
ally a red wine, which was not inferior to claret. Mr. Forsyth 
also at Cliffdale has commenced in earnest, and with good pros- 
pects of success. 

The progress hitherto made in the raising of wine has not 
been great. Formerly there was so much wine imported, (and the 
saving of money in purchasing such was never dreamt of,) that 
there was no opportiniity for the native wine to advance. Now 
however with the bad times, there has a^jpeared a necessity, not 
only to save every expense, but to raise a commodity which will 
be a source of revenue. If it only could drive away the vile 
system of spirit-drinking, it would tend much to the moral im- 
provement of the country. At all events there seems no 
reason why the settlers and others should not drink it in their 
own families, giving up entirely the use of foreign wines. If so 
encouraged, the lauded proprietors would all cultivate the vine. 
The climate agrees admirably with it ; — and the soil, both tho 
rich alluvial soil, and the light sandy chalky ground, is well calcu- 
lated for the various kinds of grapes. A vineyard will take a few 
years before it bears at all, and at least live or six, before it is iu 
perfection; so that the raising of wine must, from this fact alone, 
be always a work of time. The sooner, however, the vine plants 
are sot, the better ; and we hope yet to see the day, when sufficient 
wine will be raised for the supply of the whole colony. This 
alone would he a great advantage, — that the large sum, 
which has annually gone out of the colony for impoilsd 
wine, wonld remain in the colony, and he turned to some 
profitable use. 

Much wine however is never likely to be exported from New 
South Wales. The wines raised will be at best like the conti- 
nental wines as drank abroad ; and, as the wine brought to Eng- 
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land is no doubt prepared with the greatest skill, there is little 
prospect of Australian wine competing with French, RhSnish, or 
Portuguese. Many pipes", however, might be sold in England 
from the novelty of the thing ; — but the grand advantage to the 
colony would bo the prevention of imported wines being con- 
sumed there, and the improvement in the morals of the people 
from their drinking a less intoxicating liquid. Many Germans 
are now engaged in New South Wales in wine-making, who were 
formerly so occupied on the banks of the Rhine ; and there is 
every prospect that good light wines, best calculated for a warm 
climate, will be produced in the colony. Another advantage, 
which every day is gaining strength, is the advanced age of 
the grape. This has of coarse a considerable weight in the 
proper making of wine : — hut as no skill could force the ago, the 
wine-growers wore frequently obliged at an early period to use 
£i grape not fit for their purposes ; — and therefore the wine 
produced was a very inferior kind. 

Of the fruits which grow in tlie colony, there is a very groat 
variety. Besides the grape, which is certainly a most delicious 
fruit, and found in abundance, there are the melon, (rock and 
water), the orange, the fig, the citron, tlie pomegranate, the 
peach, the apple, tlie pear, tlie guava, the nectarine, the loqnat, 
the lemon, the mulberry, the apricot, the banana, the egg fruit, 
the pine-apple, the clierr}% and the raspberry. 

The melons are delicious; and, on a hot Australian day, it is 
a great treat to secure a good large rock or water melon, and sit 
down with a friend in an easy way to enjoy it. It is a fruit only 
properly to be relished in a, warm climate, and may there bo ate 
in any quantity. 

The vegetables are good, but there is considerable difliculty 
here in raising tlieni ; in the interior, for whole summers we havu 
seen none, not even a potatoe, a cabbage, or a turnip, — for with- 
out rain what can you do ? There is at Sydney an annual sljow 
of vegetables and flowers : and hero we have seen most ad- 
mirable spcciraens of cabbages, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, 
and other kitchen garden produce. The vegetables had the 
appearance of overgrowth, but still were tender and of a remark- 
ably delicate flavour. It is most unfortunate that potatoes, the 
best and most useful of all vegetables, do not grow well in New 
South Wales. Wo hardly ever tasted a good potatoe in the 
colony ; and those, which are generally eaten, are the potatoes of 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

There are very few native wild fruits of any consequence. The 
prickly pear is the best. I^ is less than an ordinary pear, 
grows on a low green vegetable bush, and may be converted 
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into a pleasant jelly, the acid of which is very agreeable. The 
native cherry is chiefly remarkable from the fact of the stone’s 
growing outside the cherry, instead of in the centre, as in Eng- 
land. 

The pumpkin grows in great perfection here, and may be 
used either as a vegetable, or as soup, or for pies. We have seen 
them of such a size, that it was quite a load to carry one. 
Ships leaving Australia generally take a great many of them, 
to use as vegetables on the voyage. They are said to be excel- 
lent, to cure, or to prevent, scurvy among the crew. 

Wool, after all, is the chief and principal export. The others 
are as yet very insignificant. A sheep will produce about 3 lbs. 
of wool, and as tliere are about 7,000,000 of sheep in the 
colony, the quantity of wool annually exported is little less 
than twenty millions of pounds. This is a very large supply, 
and of course employs a vast number of ships in conveying it 
to England. Wool varies in price, and has of late years been 
very low, selling from 10<i. to 15d. a pound, — the best not 
fetching more that lOd. In former years its average price 
was 3s. 6a?. 

As it is impossible to overstock the wool market in England, 
— inasmuch as any increase of wool would only drive away the 
foreign supply, — the colonists need never fear carrying on their 
sheep-farming to any extent they please. There are certainly 
at present many difficulties to contend with ; but it is encou- 
raging to know, that there is a market at home ready to take 
all that can be sent. 

From the great distress of the times, tallow became a large 
export. The settlers, when they found they could not procure 
almost any price for their sheep, began to boil them down ; by 
which means the whole sheep, with the exception of the hind 
legs, was converted into tallow and was then worth from 6 to 8 
shillings, a price nearly three times as much as they could 
get for the living sheep, when sold in the market. It was cer- 
tainly a very wholesale method of disposing of flocks, and one 
which could only be resorted to by desperate men in desperate 
circumstances. Boiling down establishments became common 
all over the country ; and as every thing was managed at these 
establishments, with great expedition, all that a settler had to do, 
was to order his shepherd to drive his flock to one of them, 
and, in the course of a week, his sheep were boiled down, the 
tallow made, packed in casks, transmitted to Sydney, and shipped 
for England. The tallow, when it reached London, brought ^42 
a ton, or about 4^ per lb.. Hind legs of mutton were conse- 
(Juently very cheap, from the number thus suddenly thrown into 
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the market. They were sold at 9d. each ; and many thousands 
were made into mutton hams, which, when well cured, were 
very good. 

A considerable quantity of oil is brought to Sydney by 
the South Sea whalers, and afterwards shipped to England. 
Wool ships generally take several tons of oil, which, being 
placed in the lowest hold, serve as ballast as well as freight. 
It is not a pleasant cargo, as from the extreme heat of the 
weather in the voyage home, the casks generally leak, — and 
the oil, mixing with the bilge water of the ship, is apt to cause 
an unpleasant smell. The French and Americans are very 
active with their vessels on the whaling ground. 

Salted meat has likewise of late become an article of export. 
A company was established in Sydney in 1843 to kill, salt 
down, and ship to England, whole herds of fat bullocks, upon 
tlie same plan as that of boiling down the sheep. A consi- 
derable quantity of beef has been salted down, and sent to Eng- 
land: but although tlie beef is very good, and may do well for 
the use of ships leaving the colony for England, it cannot com- 
pete with the Irish beef. For, even if it were equally good, and 
equally well cured, yet it has tliis great disadvantage, that it must 
he nearly six months longer than the Irish beef in a salted condi- 
tion. It is not therefore likely that ship owners and others inte- 
rested, will take beef wliich has already been half round the 
world, in preference to that which, a few weeks before, was 
ranging on the fresh hills of Ireland, and was cured, only a 
week or two before it was wanted. 

The cedar is fast disappearing. It is not shipped in any 
quantities ^ England, and is, now at least, in every respect so 
inferiorj^ie wood of Spanish America, or the Baltic, that it is 
surprkfng it ever became an article of export. Considerable 
ities of bones are exported, and, from the late salting of 
they are now cheap and plentiful. But, we rcj3eat it, wool 
i the chief, almost the only article of export. Let that flourish, 
and everything goes well; but when it is depressed, either by the 
lowness of the price, or by the expense of producing it, then 
the colony must fall back. Wool is its main stay, and principal 
support. 
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Art. III. — The Revelations of ,an Orderly^ by Vatinchkouri 
Khan, Being an attempt to expose the abuses of administra- 
tion^ by the relation of every day occurrences in the Mofussil 
Courts. Benares : Printed at the Recorder Press : 1848. 

This little Tolume of a hundred closely printed pages in 
stitched covers is not likely to have the circulation it deserves, 
in its present humble form. It is a reprint of a series of 
letters, which recently appeared in a Mofussil journal, whose 
author was, and still is, unknown ; but, like Mr. Shore's now 
celebrated ** Notes on Indian affairs" which first appeared in 
a similar manner, wo think it is destined to make a lively ini* 
pression on the public raiud. , In form it is a work of fiction, 
and 2feminds us of Hajji Baba and Anastasius, in which arc 
illustrated political systems in connection with individual and 
general traits of character and manners of classes and races 
of men, under the fiction of a narrative told by one of them- 
selves. So here, our unknown author, in an official native 
character and as a native mahomedan, relates his own obser- 
vations. For us, in all respects except one, our authors 
work has superior attractions : it ivants tlic adornments which 
taste genius and learning have so richly slied over tlic pages 
of those celebrated productions. To those, our author makes no 
pretensions ; ho was not ambitious of displaying them : but 
ho gives us many fine gleams here and there of rich talent, 
and there is a reality, a truth in fact, in every page, which 
* absorbs attention. At each pause, we ask, can such things 
be ? and the interest rises higher and higher to the end of 
the volume, in the conviction that it is history, more ro- 
mantic than fiction, that we are reading Our present purpose 
4s to give our readers a connected tale; to make an abridgment 
of our hero’s life, with a running commentary of our. own upon 
some of his more remarkable revelations. 

Paunchkouri Khan, the assumed name under which our 
author makes his revelations, began life, in the humble 
of an Oomedwar at the magistrate’s cutcherry : his employ was, 
as we should say, to wait at the door, receive cards, or an- 
nounce persons who called to see bis master. Paunchkouri had a 
friend, who, like himself, had been originally a poor Oomedwar, 
but had the good luck, by backstairs’ influence, to get appointed 
orderly of the Huzur * magistrate bahadur.f To this friend ho 


IlkiTnr, Presence. A term of reverence or adulation : like higlmess, excellency. 
i Bakminr. A term applied to persone of rank : meaning, the powerful. 
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made a visit, and found him, bearing, indeed, a sort of resem- 
blance to his old acquaintance, but at the same time, witli such a 
new air of grandeur and so altered, that he was afraid to address 
him. Involuntarily, says our hero, “ I joined my hands and 
salamed ; but no notice was vouchsafed to me ; until, happening 
to enquire whether my friend Suntohhea were in existence, ono 
of the party told me that Suntokhea Singh was indeed before 
mo.” Apologizing for his rudeness, our hero tried to make him- 
self agreeable ; and, every body else having left, his friend at 
length deigned to notice him, and to enquire as to his advert 
tures. He first satisfies his friend’s curiosity ; and taking 
advantage of his complaisant mood, begs him to enlighten him, 
as to the ways and means by which he, once a poor Kunire,* 
had acquired so much substance. 

It will be observed that the manner, in which those cha- 
racters are cast, is particularly favorable to mutual confi- 
dentiality : and the reader has the great benefit of it, in hear- 
ing, in a conversational and rapid stile, and witli equal truth 
and air of verisimilitude, the origin and history of some of the 
greatest social and political corruptions, which prevail in the 
police, revenue, and judicial branches of the public service. 

SUNTOKHEA SINGH EXPLAINS TO HIS FRIEND THE CAUSES 
OF Ills PROSPERITV. 

“ What a silly fool you must be, my friend, to suppose 1 
could have saved aught from ray pay. As an orderly, I receive 
lour rupeest a month. I am expected to bo smartly dressed, and 
to be in constant attendance on the Huzur; I must have 
something to cat during the day, and I cannot come homo to 
my wife for my meals. How then can I keep myself in decent 
clothing, and feed myself, wife and children, .on four rupees a 
month ?” 

Paunchkouri replies, that he was only the more puzzled to 
find out the secret of his system, “ as he could do nothing for 
any suitor for justice; nor could he bar access to the Huzfir; 
^low then could he make money ?” 

Suntokhea explains the mystery : 

“ A great man’s M(iktyar| or Earinda§ is sent by his master 
‘ to wait on the Huzur. He is admitted into the entrance 
‘ hall, where ho remains unnoticed for a couple of hours. To 
‘ all his prayers, to give intimation to the TIuzur of his pre- 

* A cultivator, of a caste famous for its iiulustiy* 
t A rupee is iutrinsicolly worth about 1 shilling and ten pence. 
i Mi^iyar. Agent § Karinda, Messenger. 
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' sence, a d€(af ear is turned, until fairly exhausted, the Karin- 
‘ da offers me a ruijee. This is spurned, and I ask him whe- 
" ther he thinks I could possibly take one rupee ? The poor man, 

" driven to desperation, offers mo five rupees. On this I pocket 

* the affront, put on my sweetest smile, declare that he is a per- 
‘ feet ushrajf'f (nohj, and intimate to my master, that such an one 
‘ craves an interview. Five iTupees, you will say, is but a small 
' morsel. I allow it ; but then these delicate bits come frequently. 

‘‘ Again, every rich native gentleman, who is in the habit of 
‘ visiting the “ Saheban AUshan^'^ fees us orderlies on every 

* festival. Suppose my gentleman becomes a non-conformist to 
‘ our rules, or is in any way inclined to be bumptious ; he 
^ finds that, in the next visit he pays the Huzfir, his suwarif re- 
‘ mains umioticedin the compound or, if heentera the entrance 
‘ room, no one will so much as give him a chair to sit upon. 

' If he becomes impatient, wo recommend his going away, as the 
‘ Hiizflr is busy, and has positively prohibited intrusion. My 
" gentleman finds himself at a non-plus, — and is glad to compro- 
‘ miso, by paying us all doiiblo fees, and giving a solemn promise 

* of good behaviour for the future. 

Paunchkomi, though a very great rogue, is a sensible fel- 
low, and sees danger in sucli conduct. He therefore asks his 
friend, how ho would get out of the scrape, if one of those 
gentlemen should inform the Huzur of his tricks. 

Why, replied ho, nothing is easier. No man will dure to in- 
form, because ho would criminate himself. Ho can merely 
complain of useless detention; and if the Iliizur gives us a 
wigging for that, the next people that cull are at once ushered 
into the presence, whether the Huzur be busy or not. The 
end is, that his patience becomes exhausted ; he scolds at indis- 
criminate admission being given; the servants reply that they 
had the Huzur s own orders ; he despairs of managing them,— 
and again they have their own way. 

Lot us here pause to make a remark, before we proceed with 
our hero's story. That such abuses exist, and are even common, 
is certain. It appears to us that the degree only, in which tlrey 
arfe found, is remarkable : and that we take to be a great reproach 
to the ability and character of the heads of departments and 
of Government. Paunchkouri’s solution of the manner in which 
they have risen to such a height is probable. But can it be, 
that officials, such as thanaclars,§ when they come to the magis- 

* Sahiban Alishan. Lord. + SuwarL Carriage, conveyance, &o. 

X C&nipound, The inclosure of laud appertaining to the house. 

§ Thanadar, The officer in charge of a thana, or police district* 
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trate on duty, are under the same necessity of bribing these 
“ jacks ” of the kacheri ? It would seem they are : and Sun? 
tokhea explains this singular thraldom, as it respects them, in 
the following manner : — 

Suppose a thanadar does not purchase our favour ; nothing 

* is easier than getting him turned out. Of course we dare not 

* meddle directly ; but we watch our opportunity, and when wo 

* find the saheb idle, wc talk in stage-whispers, and invent somo 
^ scandal or lie against the thanadar, which one tells to another 
‘ by way of news. A second states, that he also has heard sucli 
‘ a story of the thanadar, and mentions it. A third says, that the 
‘ thanadar is a fivnuk-haram, (unfaithful to salt, an ingrate,) for 
" he abuses the magistrate saheb baliadur, and says, he does not 
' caro for him, so long as he does his duty. These whispers are 
^ overheard, and operate like slow j)oison ; and, on the occasion 
^ of the first irregularity occurring, our stories are (perhaps un- 
' consciously) remembered against the unfortunate thanadar, and 
^ he is suspended, sine die — which is in fact a dismissal.’* 

Here Paiinchkouri takes leave of Suntokhca in admiration 
of his inventive talents. He resolves to fee him for his interest 
in getting a berth, as a hurra saheb’s orderly, for himself, when, as 
lio says, ho sliall be able to withdraw the curtain which hides 
other mysteries. He soon succeeds, — becomes Paunchkouri 
-Khan, Lite OomedwaVy* and gives us revelations henceforward 
from his own rich experience. By promising two months* 
pay, he first gets a chiiprass, (badge,) which denotes his being 
on the regular and permanent establisliment ; and, soon after, is 
recommended to the “ Dipty Saheb,” (Deputy Magistrate*)* 
whose orderly, in due course, he becomes. Several weeks 
pass, and still he pockets nothing, because, as he supposes, none 
but petty matters arc tried by his master. In despair, he consults 
his friend Suntokhea once more, who calls him a simpleton to 
be in a “ fix” about such a trifle. The Deputy Salieb has tlie 
Siirasuree Department (for decision of cases between landlord 
and tenant) ; and Suntokhea delivers the following discourse on 
advantages which it throws open to his friend : — Where 
' two parties contest a case, one must lose. The gainer, as an 
' established dustWy (custom), pays for the decision in his 
‘ favor. It is an undoubted prerogative of the Huzur’s orderly to 

* receive a fee, as also that of the mohurir, (clerk). Thus a dou- 
‘ ble object is gained. You will get a fee of at least four or 
\eight annas, t and, by and bye, become the agent between the 


* Deputy Magistrate : tbe uncovenanted grade of the magistracy, 
t An anna is the sixteenth part of a mx^ee, consequently less than three half-pence. 
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^ decree-holder and the clerk (mohurir) ; you will have the latter ^ 
" under your thumb, and can compel him to improve your pros- 
' pects/' 

Paunchkouri doubts and fears, — the natural consequence of 
his inexperience: but his more knowing friend assures him, 
that his saheb (master) is as blind a mole as the rest of them. 
How is he to discover anything ? The decree-holders,^ for their 
own sake, will not tell talcs; and one leaves the presence on so 
many occasions, that, so long as somebody is within hail, the 
absence for a few minutes of an orderly is unnoticed. Ask 
boldly,'* says Suntokhca; I am confident of the result, and,— 

^ do not fail to give me part of your earnings.’* 

Paiinchkoini proves an apt scholar. The next day, as soon 
as a case was decided, he quietly sneaked out of the room, and, 
following the successful suitor, significantly held out his palm. 

“ To my joy and surprise,*' says raunchkouri, “ he slipped a rupee 

* into it, and whispered me to give the munshi (the Persian 

* clerk) his share. I thought that bad luck would come of a 
^ division of such spoils, so I uttered an nlhumdulillahi (thanks- 

* giving, praise to God,) and, stroking my beard, entered the 
^ presence with increased gravity.” He adds, that the same 
experiment waS repeatedly tried with varied success as to the 
amount ; but in no case was he utterly disappointed. 

After a few days, the munshi, a person of very superior 
gmde to these undcrstrapi)crs, sent for Paunchkouri, to inquire 
if bo had made any money : he calls the prophet to witness, 
that nobody thought of offering him a kowri. Friend, said 
the munshi, have I not seen thee follow out the decree- 
holders ? surely it was not without a purpose, and without some 
result. So help me Allah,, replies Paunchkouri, I received 
nothing but scurrilous abuse. The munshi then told him, 
that it was established as an ancient rule, that wliosoever gained 
a cause, should give a douceur to the iimlah (officers) : that in 
future he must demand fees in the munshiji's name, and retain 
onc-fourth for himself and fellow-chuprassis, and give him (the 
mfinshi) three-fourths, for himself and his friends. 

HOW MUNSHIJI SCHOOLS TAUNCHKOURI AS TO THE MODE OF 

PROCEEDING. 

Suppose an order is passed, calling for a hyfenty (report) 

* or record, from the sheristab.f Nobody ever thinks of exe- 


♦ Dterevdat^ Decree holder. 


+ Sheristah, Native registry. 
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" ciitiiig the order before the lapse of a week at least. If the 
‘ plain titr be importunate, and the salieb desire you to ascertain 
‘ why the kyfeut has not been wTitten, you take the complainant 
^ out with you, and ask him what ho will give, if you get the 
‘ feut written at once ? The poor wretch, tired of waiting for days, 

* gladly offers a ruj^ee. You pocket it, — go to the Muhaliz-duftiir, 

^ (record -keeper), and say that the saheb has sent word, that, if the 

* order is not at once executed, he will be fined roundly. The 
‘ matter is ended at once, and we divide the spoil. If the party 
‘ will not pay, you go and enquire, why the kyfeut is not written ? 

‘ The answer is, that some important papers are called for by a 
^ superior authority, and the Muhafiz-duftur begs that the Huzur 

* will give him a few days’ grace. The harassed litigant finds it 

* cheaper to pay a rupee, than to be kept cooling his heels 
‘ at the court lor weeks, and gives in at last, paying his fees with 

* interest. 

‘‘Again, it is the established practice for a zummdar* to pay a 
" fee of one rupee for every junimabundit that is tiled in the 
‘ office. Tins is taken by the Miihaliz-diiflur and Qanfingos.t 
‘ But, friend Pannchkouii, it is cruelly hard tliat you and I 
‘ should not partake of the spoil. So look sharp ; and whenever 
‘ you hear a zumindar complain to the Huzur, that his jumma- 
‘ bundi, although given in, has not been filed, try and make a 
‘ bargain ; go and bully the Qanungo and Muhafiz-duftur, as if 
‘ witii the sahel/s hukum (order). The zumindar will fee 
‘ von, and wo will divide like good friends.” 

Paunchkouri turned the lesson to proper account ; made lots 
of money, and generally contrived to kecj) the lion s share of 
the prey to himself: but not satisfied witli such small game, ho 
resolves on the first opportunity tc^change his service, for one of 
greater emolument and higher station. He soon succeeds in 
doing this, and, in the next phase of his career, we meet him on 
the stair of the Nazir (native sheriU*). This official is the chief 
of the executive ; and his chuprassis share in the prestige 
of his name, as well as in the emoluments of his office. Our 
Vero derived great advantages from this promotion : we can- 
not do better than quote his own description of them. Being 
a stranger, he had at first the fag, and none of the profits. “ But," 
says he, “ I was becoming quite a man of the world and a practical 
‘ philosopher ; so I consoled myself with the reflection, that 
‘ when my kismut (fate) ordained it, I should become as great 
‘ a man as Siintokhea Singh. Most diligently did I do tho 


• Zumindar, Lamlholtfer paying revenue to Government. 
^ Jummabundi, Rent roll. J Fiscal officers. 
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' Nazir salieb’s bidding. Most assiduous was I in filling liis 
‘ chilliim (native pipe) ; bringing him water ; running after his 
‘ palki or gari (cairiage), — until I fairly won his confidence, 

‘ and wai^ looked upon by all persons as liis especial favorite.*' 

HOW PAUNCHKOURI MAKES MONEY, WHILE A SHERIFF'S OFFICER, 
OR PROCESS SERVER. 

I found that a deal of money was to be made, and by the 
^ simplest process in the world. The Dipty Saheb issues a 

* summons for the appearance of a potty defaulter of revenue. 

* The tullubana^ is paid by the plaintiff; but, if he does not 
^ make a moamlah t with us, the process is liever served. 

* Several of these writs are entrusted to one man ; but the ma- 
‘ jority of them are never out of the kummurhiind J of the cliup- 
‘ rassi. When tlie period allowed for serving them has elapsed, 

* a hyfeut is given in, to the effect, that ‘ the plaintiff would not 
" indicate the party named, and that, therefore, the' serving of 
^ the process Avas impossible.* Perhaps the plaintiff protests 

* that no chuprassi ever went to the village. The Nazir is 
^ summoned. On being spoken to, he sends for me, and sharply 
^ asks, whether the summons was served or not ? I call the 

* prophet to witness, that the plaintiffs allegation is a lie ; that 
‘ I did go for three several days, but that the plaintiff would not 
‘ indicate the defendant. Upon this, the saheb issues a warrant 

* of apprehension, which is entrusted to me to execute ; and the 
‘ plaintiff not only pays the tulluhana a second time, but pays 

* the piper besides, by feeing me roundly to apprehend the 

* defaulter.” 

Paiinchkouri gives us a detailed account of the manner in 
which an auction purchaser of a nominal, and perhaps fictitious, 
possessory right, at the collecftr* s sale, may manage eventually 
to supplant tlie true zumindar, (if he is a small one), and get 
possession of his property. Wo can vouch for the jiroba- 
bility of this story, but shall pass if by, for the, present, as 
rather illustrative of the faults of the revenue and judi- 
cial part of the system, than of the character of the execu- 
tive officers. Paunchkouri soon gives us another example of 
exceedingly complicated villainy ; he himself makes fifty rupees 
“ by the job, ” and, under color of a decree for rent, is tho 
instrument to eject the poor cultivator. Having a mere sum- 
mons to serve, he is feed, by the zumindar or decree-holder, not 
to serve it. Accordingly he makes a return, that the defendant 
will not come out of his house, to receive the summons ; in 

* TuHubana. Fee for serving a process, 
t Moamlah, Compromise. { Kummurhmd, Waist bainJ. 
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short, that he is rfiposh (keeping out of the way, or concealing 
himself). Thereupon the unfortunate cultivator is ordered to 
be dispossessed of his fields for hi^ contumacy, an^ I,“ says 
Paimchkouri, “ go out, with a force of peons (followers), and 
^ uproot every thing already grown by the cultivator, and aid the 

* landlord in reploughing the fields/* 

If, on the other hand, tlie zumindar refuses to fee the staff of 
the Nazir, they will do nothing for him. 

‘‘ Should the landlord imagine that he can carry out the col- 
‘ lector saheb*s order without giving us fees, — it gives us no 
‘ concern. Wo make a bargain with the other party, and, if the 
‘ worst comes to the worst, on going out to put the landlord in 
‘ possession, we, instead of doing so, pretend scruples of con- 
' science as to uprooting crops about to ripen, and report to 
" the saheb, in a well got-up kyfeut,^\X\dX the decreedar 
^ zalim^ and a mkfsidy \ — that Bulbhiuldur Singh’s repu- 
‘ tation is so well known to the lluzur, that it does not need 
‘ for the slave to represent, &c. &c., and so the asamiX keeps 
^ possession of his field/* 

now PAUNCHKOURI GETS ON TO THE PAY LIST OV A WEALTHY 

NATIVE. 

Paunchkonri explains, in the following case, how he succeed- 
ed in getting on to the pay-list of a wealthy zumindar. “ I 
Avas,’* says he, directed by the Nazir (native sheriff) one day, to 
‘ apprehend a revenue defaulter, or to bring his jHincipal Kariu- 
" dah (Agent) before the Huziir. The defaulter was a Nawab- 
‘ zadeh, and the appreliciision of even his steward would bo 
‘ looked upon as a disgrace. However the Collector Saheb 
^ Bahadur passed the order to tho Nazir, and it was my pro- 

* vince to obey orders. I proceeded at once to the Nawab 
" Saheb’s house, with two otlier chuprassis, and, presenting tho 
‘ warrant, desired them to accompany us to the Nazir. We 
" had a broad hint to quit, for the warrant was tljrown back 

to us, and a cry of mar (beat) mar'' raised, that induced 
us to bolt ill double-quick time. Next day, a formidable 
^ (report) was given into the lluzur. Iliad heard that 

^ the Karindah was wont to come daily to tho kachcri (office) 

^ to consult the sherislitadar (register). I was on tho look 
^ out ; and, the moment he appeared, I ran and informed tlie 
^ Huzur, who at once ordered his apprehension. He w^as in 

* quod for three days ; and his master soon paid tho amount 

* S^alim. Tyrant. t A fellow that niakefj rows. 

J Ammu Defendant. 
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‘ due by him, for his man’s release* This was a grand moral 
‘ lesson for the Nawab Saheb ; and the next time he took care 
‘ not to insult people in power. When I went to make my 
" salam, I was gratified with a fee, and iDromises for the future.” 

To us it appears, that this narrative afibrds not only a racy, 
grapliic, and amusing illustration of character, but is also preg- 
nant with instruction. It shows how quick and expert those 
are, in turning the slightest opportunities to account, who 
make their fortunes at the public expence by bribery and vena- 
lity. Paunchkoim, accidentally, and in the most easy manner, 
as may many a time in fact have happened to many others, was 
brought to the notice of the Nawabzadeh, who had committed 
an otfence of a very common and profitable kind, — default in 
payment of revenue, — but probably relied for temporary im- 
])unity, as ordinarily ho might do, on the connivance of the 
sheristadar (native registrar), or other umlahs. But Paunch- 
kouri was a new man, who had yet a position to gain : so, be- 
ing independent, he makes the unusual move of going direct 
to the Huzur, to inform him of the approach of the great man’s 
rauktyar. This intercepts or baffles the influence of the sherish- 
tadar ; and leaves, by a rare chance, the magistrate to his free and 
independent impulses. Consequently, the law is vindicated ; 
but the Nawabzadeh becomes justly sensible, that such a re- 
sult is an anomaly. He therefore gives our hero a present 
fee, notwithstanding his houesti/, and promises for the future, 
not that ho may act the like part again, we may be sure, but 
that ho may have a motive for acting very difterently. 

Our hero gives some curious illustrations of the practical 
working of what he calls the abkari system, or system esta- 
blished for raising a revenue from the consumption of spirits, 
ganjah, bhang, and other intoxicating drugs and liquors. Haw 
spirits, such as todd}^ and some of the drugs alluded to, 
nre pretty nearly spontaneous productions in many parts of 
India: *aiid taxing them may be likened, in many of .its conse- 
quences, to what would result from an excise on wheat, or barley, 
or such consumables, in the countries of Europe. It woufd* 
necessarily opofi opportunities for all sorts of oppressions, the 
actual amount of which, would of course, in degree, depend on 
the character of the people, and of the servants employed to 
realize such a revenue. A worse or more oppressive method 
could not be devised, for such a population as that of India, 
than to farm out such a revenue: it would involve a delegation 
of fiscal power to persons, who would be sure to abuse it without 
mercy or moderation. Our hero boars valuable teetimony on 
this subject. ^ 
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A fruitful field (says he) is tho abkari system, and the 
‘ license granted to opium and drug fanners to oppress the 
‘ people, and screw money out of them. I say license given, 
^ because they make use of their farming license to be guilty 
‘ of all kinds of villainy. I was directed one day to execute a 
" search warrant for contraband opium. The ihikadar (farmer) 

‘ sent for me, made much of me, and put five rupees into my 
* hand. I asked no questions, but knew very well that I was 
^ expected to do something for my fee. Several of the farmer’s 
^ people accompanied me to the house wliich was to bo searched. 
^ I authoritatively called out to the owner of the house to 
^ admit mo to search for contraband opium. The man was a 
‘ wealthy Bunneah^ ; and, appearing to be conscious of his inno- 
^ cence, at once opened the door, and admitted us. I saw one 
‘ of the farmer’s men quietly dejmsit a bundle of something 
^ under some rubbish; and, after rummaging about, he ferretted 
‘ out his own bundle, which he held up in triuniph to us, as 
‘ the contraband opium we had been desired to search for. Tho 
^ poor Bunneah was horror-stricken, and appealed to me ; but, 

^ having received a retainer, 1 dared not to defend the poor 
‘ man. I swore he was a liar ; and called out to the witnesses, 

‘ before whom the opium was taken out of the Bunneah’s house, 

^ to remember what they had seen, and to depose to that eflect 
^ before the Huzur. The Bunneah in desperation ofiered me 
" fifty rupees to release him. But as I could not do so, after 
^ having proceeded so far, I abused him; called all persons 
‘ to witness that lie had offered a bribe; and bundled him off 
‘ to the Saheb Bahadur. Ho was fined 100 rupees, of which 
^ onc-fourth was carried to the account of Government; one- 
‘ half was given to the farmer’s 2 ^eopIe; and the remaining fourth 
^ was bestowed on me.” 

But it is as easy under such a system iPscreen the guilty, as 
to convict the innocent; and, to corrupt officials it is indilferent 
which they lend, or rather sell, themselves to do. Our hero 
thought this an admirable plan of making money: and charac- 
teristically resolved to try whether he could not make more by 
siding against the thikadar (farmer), rather than with him. T 
had not long to wait,” says ho, when an order was passed by the 
^ Dipty Saheb, to search the house of a well-known courtezan. 
V The thikadar sent for me ; but I would not go ; and during 
^ the night I paid a visit to Madame Dil/ureh, She received mo 
‘ haughtily; but 1 soon convinced her of my jiovver to molest 
^ or protect her ; and I was not only treated to ^ every delicacy 


Bunneah, Shopkeeper. 
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" of the season/ but to her blandest smiles. I ascertained that 
" she had a quantity of opium in the house, which her servants 
' made up into mudduk, or little pellets for smoking. This we 
" carefully hid; and next morning I accompanied the thika- 

* dar’s men to the house of Madame Dilfureh. I insisted upon 
‘ the people being searched, in the presence of a police burkun- 
‘ daz, previous to entering the lady's house. One fellow had 
‘ a large bundle of kuffa^ whicli was boned by the police, and 
‘ the search proceeded ; of course nothing was found. I duly 

* reported the delinquency of the thikadars' people, who were 

* roundly fined ; and I not only received a handsome fee from 
‘ Dil/urehy but additional marks of respect and esteem.” 

Our author sometimes drops his assumed character : a dra^ 
matic impropriety we confess : but we gladly listen to the real 
^ opinions of a man of such varied and extensive experience. 
The system of farming ho condemns ; — and for evils, as wo con- 
ceive, which aro inseparable from it. 

"" The farmers of the Abkari make large profits, not by the 
sale of drugs, but by holding a threat of searching honest 

* people's houses in terrorem over them. Tliey seize contraband 

* articles ; and extort money from the contrabandists, who are too 
^ glad to compromise with them, rather than bo sent up to the 
‘ collector saheb. And the farmer is glad to let them off for what 
^ he can screw out of them, because he gets the whole^ and has 
^ neither the onus nor trouble of furnishing proof of the guilt 

* of the parties. It is only in cases of public seizure, when the 
^ farmer dares not suppress the case, that rich contrabandists 
^ are sent up for punishment; or, where the parties are too poor 
‘ to be squeezed, and the farmer's interest requires him to cram 

* the maw of the penal law with a few victims.'* 

To these ohjectiems we .may add, that the Abkari tax 
creates a numerous * dy of persons directly interested in de- 
moralizing and corrupting the habits of the people. It gives 
legal Establishment to a band of apostles and priests. of intem- 
perance among a simple rural sober population ; and, we are 
sorry to believe, they carry on a too successful mission, and 
are rapidly extending the taste for intoxicating excitement. 

It is natural tliat, with such opportunities as he has already 
described, Paunchkoiiri should feel a contempt for the legitimate 
pay and dusiur (customary fees) of ofiBco, and look about him 
for the more lucrative, but equally well established, profits, which 
corruption offers. He describes in animated strains the condi- 
tion of his comrades. On comparing notes with them, he 
discovered that even his friend Suntokhea was but a gudgeon” 
in comparison with several, who might, he observes, be not inapt- 
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ly Styled the sharks and alligators of our legal sea." Every 
man of them liad one pukka house, (house built with masonry 
and timber), or more; and ranges of shops in the bazars, which 
they had contrived to convert into their own property; and 
Paunchkouri*s eyes glii^tened at the i:)rospect, which shewed that 
Ijisown fortune, which lie already deemed so rich, was but begun. 
Such truth, as this, explains, w4iy government employment, of 
every kind and degree, is so universally and eagerly sought after, 
though the pay he ever so inadequate. The recipient of a few 
rupees per month, by the magic of office, becomes the master 
of elephants, rides like a prince on holidays in a howdah, and is 
a man of substance. Native society is thus put as it were topsy 
turvy : the great are those who should be the least, and the entire 
mass presents nothing but disorganization and chaos. 

In the character of Jiihbur Khan, our author personifies 
the prosperous police man, who with a miserable pittance of joav, 
of some four rupees per month, soon gets the command of 
every kind of comfort, and comes to the possession of pecuniary 
means, which might be envied by persons of considerable grade 
and importance in native society. 

A PORTUATT OF A PKOSPEROUS POLICEMAN. 

“ I was connect;:'d," says Paunebkouri, “ with Juhhtir Khaus 

* hy marriage; and we saw cacli other frequently. Juhhur 
‘ Khan waa confidential orderly to Xt/naz Khan, one of the 
‘ officials of police ; and lie had played his cards so. cleverly, 

‘ that he had a considerable sum of money in casli, besides 
‘ jewels, with wljich his wife and cliildren were bedecked. Some 
" five years ago, .my friend was a poor devil of a burkundaz ;* 

* his own clothes were ragged, and bis appearance was meagre. 

' Ffis \^ifo and cliildroii were in rags, and half- starved. Whereas 

* now he is as nnctiioiis-looking a man, as ever lived upon a 
" pou' of ghec\ per diem. Of course we frequently compared 
‘ notes; and this is the marrow of Ids story. 

“ When a suitor goes to the thanali, it is the duty of Jubbur 

* Khan to take him aside, ami enquire how much he will give for 

* settling the case in his favor? A bargain is driven, and the 

* utmost squeezed out of the party that can possibly be obtain- 
‘ eel. Even a pair of shoes, a topee (hat), or a kummnrhund 

* (waist susli), arc accepted, in the absence of anything more 
‘ preferable. Of course, Jubbur Khan swears to his patron that 
‘ he takes notliing for himself, and is content, like a well-be- 
' haved jackal, to feast on the lion’s leavings ; but not a day 

• PolicBcaan of the lowest grade. t About half a pound of clariAed butter. 
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passes without his pocketing something handsome ; and many 
‘ is the time that the lion’s share has fallen to his lot. He told 
* me that his cue was to get up a moamlah^ against some 
‘ rich Mahajun, or other wealthy person. For then, if the rich 
' man would not fork out handsomely, nothing was easier than 
' to word the kyfeut of the police report, so as to induce the 
« Hakim (judge) to issue ann^order for a tuhkeekat (criminal 

< process) : and then a golden harvest was reaped. For in- 

< stance — a man well-dressed (as every swindling black-guard 

< may be) appears in the thanali, and gives in a formal complaint 

« against a ^wiqmttee (newly come) Mahajun,\QX\\iQ abduction 
» of his sister, or daugliter, or wife. Now sncli a charge is not 
f cognizable; but, like an artful dodger, Jubbur Khuii tells the 
r complainant to state that the woman ])ad 500 rupees worth of 
c jewels on her person, which the defendant has also robbed 
, him of. The complainant takes the hint, and depones accord- 
c ingly ; and, as ho expects to get a handsome sum of money 
^ from the Mahajun^ for giving in a razeoiama (charge), ho gives 
^ a fee of 25 rupees to Nimaz Khan ; and Juhhm is sent to the 
, house with a wwrant. Jahhiir blusters and 

, bullies the unfortunate Mahajun, and, producing liis warrant, 
, declares that, although much against his wish, he must tJlko 
^ Dumree Lall to the tlianah. The Mahajini gives 100 rupees 
j for a day s respite, and Jithhnr Khan returns to the thanah. 

< Next day ho goes again to the Mahajun, who sends his 
, confidential man with another 100 rupees to Nimaz Khan. 
, At first the Karindah (messenger) is well bullied, bis mas- 
, ter abused, and a threat held out that every mothers 
, son shall be chaland (put in the report). At lengtli Jubhiir 
^ Khan folds his hands before Nimaz Khan, and, after lauding 
^ him to the skies, as the soul of honour and peerless amongst 
^ the undaunted, entreats that the thanadar would reflect for a 
, moment^ whether it be possible for a man of such respoc- 
^ tability, as Dumree Lall Sahoo, to have committed such an 
^ act as the prosecutor charges him with : that Dumree Lall is a 
^ noupuitee Mahajun, and a man of reputed munificence; 

whereas he had heard from several people, that the prosecutor 

is a Dullal (broker) and a hudmash (bad fellow) &c. Hi!h*e the 

Mohurir (native writer) and Jiimedar edge in a word, in praise 
‘ of Dumree Lall, and in abuse of the prosecutor. Nimaz Khan 

relaxes the austerity of his countenance, and acknowledges 
^ that he had heard of the hoimlah, (circumstances) of Dam- 
Sahoo, &c. He takes the Karindah into a private apart- 


• Maamlah. Case. 
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‘ merit, and after a short while dismisses him. The prosecutor 
‘ is sent for, abused most heartily, and threatened with all the 
‘ most unheard of severities, if he again presumes to make such 
‘ a false complaint against people of respectability. The Dullal 
' respectfully enquires, whether the small sum of 25 rupees had 
‘ been received by the thanadar, or not. Ho aj)peals to Jubiiir 
^ Khan ; but one and all turn upon him; call him a liar and 
‘ scoundrel ; and he is summarily kicked out, 'A report goes 
‘ up to the Saheb Magistrate, simply intimating*'that a charge 
" of abduction had been brought by a Dullal against Dumree 
‘ Lall Sahoo ; that the lluzur knows well the character of 
‘ Dullals^ and that, as the charge was not coguisablo by the 
‘ police, the prosecutor was referred to the ^ Adalut'ool-alea! 
" And thus ends the farce.*' 

Another source of wealth to the police is the abstraction 
of part of the stolen property, after it has been recovered by 
them : no one ever thinks of suspecting the police : and if 

suspicion be excited, (kyi faidub) wliat matters it ? where i.s 
‘ tlie proof?** 

Jubbur Kiian was desired one day to apprehend a suspected 
coiner, who had been circulating a quantity of base coin. 

duch is the cleverness,** says our author, of these fellows, that 
‘ it is asserted as a fact, that the very day the new Company's 
‘ rupee was circulated, a supply of the base coin was simulta- 
' ncously sent into the bazar. Jubbur proceeded boldly to llie 
‘ liouse of Jalea Purtfltad, the sus 2 :)ected party, and, celling out to 
‘ him, declared he had come to intimate the Huzur's orders. He 
' w^as desired to remain outside, until the women were put out 
‘ of the way ; and, after a quarter of an hour's delay, he was 

* ushered in, with extreme civility, into the presence of Jalea 
‘ Piirshad, Jubbur produced his warrant, and told him, that he 
‘ must accompany liim at once to Nimaz Khan ; and bullied him 
‘ roundly, for kee])ii]g him for so long a time at the door. Jalea 
' Purnhad begged of him to be j)acilicd ; declared his readiness 
‘ to accompany him at once ; and, before leaving liis house, put 

* a gold-mohur into Jubbur Kha?is hand, and bagged of him to 
‘ mention nothing of the detention out-side Jalea s house. The 
‘ SaMo took a bag of a liundred inducements with him, in case 
^ of need, and departed with Jubbur Khan. 

On reaching the lhana (police office), the first order given 

* is to put Jalea Purshad in the stocks. He is taken a^vay for 
‘ the purpose ; but whispers to Jubbur Khan, to tell Nimaz Khan 

* that he has brought a nuzzur (present) for his worship. The 
^ thanadar receives the inducements, and finds them sufficiently 
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' -weighty to remove the prisoner’s feet from the stocks. He is 
^ introduced into a decent room apart from the others, and his 
' people are permitted to bring in his bistur (carpet), and to 
' make him as comfortable as circumstances will pennit. Of 
‘ course Jalea Purshad gets off, minus the inducements^ for there 
‘ is no proof against him; and Jubhur Khan swears that, not 
‘ only did he not see any thing suspicious in Jalea! s house, but 
‘ that he was' at once admittedt. therein. In short, by Jubhur 
‘ Khan's statement, the execution of a search warrant, or a war- 
‘ rant of apprehension, may be always evaded, if the delinquent 
‘ is able to oil palms. For, as he candidly confessed, the Hirkar 
' Bahadur gives me four rupees a month, and the offer of a 
' sum equivalent to six months' pay, whether often, or occasion- 
‘ ally, ought not to bo resisted by an orderly." 

The revelations of our hero are not confined witliin the wide 
circle of the umlahs of the Courts, and the class of policemen. 
He presents us with a lively portraiture, from a class, whom ho 
designates as “ a set of miscreants that infest the Courts," — mean-* 
ing the Muktyars (a sort of Attorneys). “ Without any pretence," 
he says, “ to education, without any legal knowledge, they de- 
‘ rive a maintenance, by fomenting quarrels, by mystifying their 
‘ clients, and by misquotations of the Qanun-i-Sircar (Govern- 
‘ raent regulations), the ‘circular chittics’ (Circular orders), and 
‘ the ‘ contractions’ (Constructions of the Nizamut Adawlut). 

‘ Noisy declamation and lying are their talent ; and extreme 
‘ impudence is their privilege. Rebuked, fined, turned out, as 
‘ they have been, they coritrive to creep in again, as soon as there 
‘ is a change of administration. Many an amusing ^cene have I 
‘ seen,” says our hero, “ and many a rise do they take out of the 
‘ Hakims (judges)." Such is our author's description : but we do 
not quite agree with the spirit of the criticism, and we doubt the 
wisdom or justice of holding this class up to official vengeance. 
They are paid agents, selected for required services, and open to 
the influence of mutual rivalry and competition. If depravity is 
characteristic of them, we may be sure it is owing to the dirty 
work which is necessary to bo done to servo their principals. 
The fault lies in the tribunals. Practising in the very hot bed 
of cori'uption, men, with such aptitudes, such manners, a4l such 
depravity, are the proper retinue of the Augean stable. We 
have endeavoured to find in our hero’s illustrations of the 
mukytar tribe, by what qualities be characterizes them, in relation 
more particularly to the judges. He appears to have chosen 
deceit and adulation, two vices which commonly are united ; 
and the portrait is natural. 
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THE MUETYAR TRIBE ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES. 

A clever Muktyar^ one Lallah Door^undesh, once played off 

* a fine trick on a rayther soft Joint Sabeb. There had been a 
" serious affray in the country, and two men died of lathee C clubj 

' wounds. A consideration was given to the thanadar, who- 
‘ ordered the corpses to be burned and thrown into the river; 

‘ and a report was sent up to the Huznr to the effect, that a sliglit 
' had taken place; but that the Jidwi\ had himself 

' proceeded to the spot, and satisfied himself that the 
‘ affray had been so trifling as to be unworthy of notice : — that 
^ Jhui Dhur, Goraet, hud indeed informed him, that two men 
' had died, who were concerned in the affray ; but, liaving mada 
' due enquiry, he, the had ascertained that the cle- 

" ceased had been laid up wdth fever for three months, and 

* that they must have died of natural disease; — that in the 

* ukhil'nakhis'X of the thanadar, no further investigation was 
' needed ; and that he recommended, that Jhut Bhur bo dis- 
‘ missed." Thus far, all wo have is a very ingenious con- 
sijiracy between the mtiktyar and the tbanadar to screen a 
murder. Reader, observe the details ! Respecting them, singly 
and collectively, it you have any Indian experience, you will 
attest, as wo do, the verisimilitude of the picture. Now 
let us follow up the conspiracy. While the Joint Saheb 
‘ was in deep meditation, puzzled what to do, up walks 

* Lallah Boor-undcHh, and, salaming profoundly, offers a peti- 
‘ tion, purporting that liis client, who was son and hek to one of 
' the deceased, declared that the deceased did really die of 
‘ disease, ^and tliat the heir prayed that the ‘ razinamahy 

‘ be acG^ted. The Huzurs countenance gleamed with satis- 
‘ fact^OT at lliis untying of the Oordian knot; and, turning 
" ajfl^ovingly to Lallah Door-undeshy ho enquired whether the 
j^etitioner were present? An answer w^as given in the affirma- 

* tive, and a lad of t'welvo years produced. The Saheb then 
' asked the MuktyaVy whether the boy was really and in trutii 
\ the heir to the deceased ? To which Door-undesh replied, 

‘ with a becoming smirking humility, ‘ Can the imagine 

‘ that any one would presume to think that the Ihizur could be 
' deceived ? Jetiab-i-allee (His Lordship) knows that sucli 
' a thing is impossible, and that ho, the ^ doulut-i-khwah' 

‘ (slave), is incapable of deception/ The Saheb entirely satisfied, 

‘ cocks his hat, and tells the Munshi (Persian clerk ) — * Bithoi 

* khub ; razinamah munzur ; misl dakhil duftur! (‘ Very well : 


Assault. 
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‘ the raziiiaiiuih is admitted; let it be filed in the office)/'* 
Thus, the consi'iracy succeeds; but not without tU previous sug- 
gestion of a doubt on the part of the munshi, who, in the end, 
only gets Aviggod, for venturing to ruffle the even path of the 
magistrate. 

The poor Munslu endeavours to remind the Saheb, that there 
‘ are strong presuuiptions of homicide having been committed ; 

‘ that there is no proof that the boy, who gave the razinamah, is 
' not a fictitious personage, &;c. When Lallah Boor-tiridesh 
‘ breaks in with — ‘ Thus it is, sir, that the Vmlah try to warp 
‘ your impartial judgment, for their own base purposes, even 
' after your honour lias passed a final order, which is equal in 
‘ discrimination to the judgment of Solomon/ The Mun- 
‘ shi gets wigged for ])rcsuming to dictate to tlie Ilnzur ; and 
' the panics leave the kacheri (office), ir triumph. 

Lallah Door’in?desh not only benefits by fees from the 
^ thanadar, and the parties conceraod in the affray, but his cha- 
‘ racter rises to the culminating point in the regions of public 
‘ opinion. People at once perceive how well he can tickle the 
‘ Saheb; and client after client comes with his retaining fee to 
‘ entreat the services of Lallah Door-undesh. lie walks con- 
^ sequentially towards his clclia {anglice, llack-cab) ; and, 

‘ meeting tlie Munshiji in the w'ay, jostles him, and passes on, 

‘ inflated with vanity and consequence.*' 

Onr hero discourses iustructively on the want of a uniform 
practice, cu' procedm e, in the magistrate’s offices. It ^vas his lot, 
he tells us, to serve under several hakims (masters). Their 
power and projieusity to enforce each his own personal and 
peculiar rule and mode of practice, appear particularly to liavc 
struck his attention. One/' says our hero, has ^shoukh (pas- 
' feion or propensity) of turning every thing ulta-puUa (topsy- 
‘ turvy). Nothing, that has been proposed or done by his predc^ 

‘ cessor, can bo right. One objects to lime-honprcd jisage, and 
' asks the sjiectacled Shcristadur, Keoji ? komi ayeen ha moojih 
‘ (why? according to wdiat regulation is that done) ? The old 

* man, almost old enough to be his grandfather, stands before ** 

* the Hmu}\ and with folded liaiids replies, Zahiteh yih hye, 

' khodahund, mdamiit {kadumutj se, (according to custom, Sir, 

' from a long time ago). 

Zahiteh he d — d; ayeen dekhao (Custom — nonsense; look 
^ at the regulation). Other hakims, says our hero, there are, 
who are content to look only through the spectacles, and to 
hear only through the oars, of their umlahs. To every re]®dn- 
strance limy reply. Never make any enquiries yourself, or you 
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‘ will ruin the case. With such an officiah an nnanswerahle 
‘ argument is Zahiteh yih hye (that is the custom here). ITe 
‘ respects every thing which he finds established. Every thing 
' goes to rack and ruin from this man’s easy yielding temper. He 
‘ shows too much, while the opposite character shews too little, 

‘ deference to the opinions of his efBcers.” But, as our hero 
observes, the fault is in* the system, or w'ant of system, as we 
should say, “ wliich allows officials, in so great a degree, to 
' influence the rules of ])raetice, and the conduct of the officers. 
^ The fault of the administration is, that officials liavc it in 
^ their power to alter the rules of practice as they please ; and, 
‘ instead of every zillah being governed on uniform principles, 
‘ the inodes of procedure of no two zilhihs are similar.*' 

Great evils, these, "without doubt; but our author has not 
shewn tliG root of them ; which we take to be the want, in the 
magistrate, of nearly all qualifications for tlio office, when he 
enters upon liis functions. First, ho is a mere lad. Secondly, ho 
is of a iirivilogcd class, tlicrefore pulled np in a maimer luifavor* 
able to the best dcvclopoincMits. Thirdly, for lliU'C or lour of tlio 
first years of his official life, and often much longer, he is not 
possessed of a colloquial familiarity with the language of the ])co- 
plc ; yet he hears, and is allowed to use, no other ; and fourthly, 
as a consequence, he is dependent, in all he does, on the umlalis 
and police. They are his teachers; his mind is a blank, wliicli 
receives just the impressions whicli they give him; and when 
matured by years, he is, we should say, all hut spoiled, — ruined ; 
and all the examples, which our author gives, arc hut the proper 
results of such an estahlishmcnt. 

Our autlior points out another evil. 

Where so much depends upon the of a functionary, 

‘ and he has it in his power to do evil, or to do good, with but 
' little control over his own actions; of course, the necessary su- 
‘ pci'N ision over subordinates must be considered as a contingency 
' depcmWlTg on chance. In somo districts it is so overdone, that 
^ the services of the subordinate officials are lost to the State ; 
*in others, it is so imperfectly and ^Yeakly exercised, that the 
‘ subordinate officials, in every dciiartmcnt, arc the dc facto 
' rttlei'S."' 

Evils those are justly called ; but they are not tlic radical or 
primary evils. In the latter class, the superior confesses his own 
incompetcncy ; in the former, he accuses his subordinate officials; 
but, in both cases, the fault of the magistrate is essentially the 
san^Ph— the want of qualifications for managing his establishment. 


Mizaj. Temper, Immour. 
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Oar hero has enriched his revelations with portraits of many 
of his companions, and narratives of cases in which they were 
concerned. 

ZUBBURDUST MTSR AND LALLA RAMBALUK ; AND HOW THEY 
ROSE BY ACCUSING THE INNOCENT WHEN THEY COULD NOT 
, FIND THE GUILTY PERSONS. 

‘‘ Zubburdust Mur was a strong, black, middle-aged mnn, 

' with an ^ oily-gatninonisli ’ kind of look about him, that de- 
^ ceived every body. He was a burkundaz,^ in the receipt of 4 
' Rs. per mensem, and had been on the staff of the well known 
‘ thief catcher, Lalla Kamhaluk, thanadar of Zaliragunjo, dis- 
‘ trirt of Beinsafpfir. A set of miscreants, whom nobody could 

* trace, were going about the country, poisoning and robbing the 
' lieges. Parties used to be found, lying dead, or dying, near 
‘ wells, or in the suraees,t stripj^ed of every thing, and without 

* any marks of violence. The Civil Surgeon, on making a 
‘ post-mortem examination, could only affirm that they had been 

* poisoned, be presumed, with dhuturaX The inen “ died, and 

* their corpses presented no outward sign of violence The 
' greatest consternation prevailed. The Magistrate reported 
' the circumstance to Government, and got a wigging for his 
‘ pains; and he, in consequence, issued an order to “ stop the 

* pay of all the thnnadnrs," until the delinquents were rliscovcr- 
' ed. Upon this Ramhaluk was sent for, and directed to pro- 
‘ duce the poisoners, under penalty of the Huzhr's severe 
‘ displeasure. Every thing that man could do was done, but 

we could make notliiiig of the case; so, like Lord Burleigl),\ve 
‘ solemnly shook our heads, and ])roii9unced the affair a mystery ! 

‘‘ Again, it was rc])orted that four travellers had been poison- 
‘ ed, and robbed. Two died, but two recovered after a deal of 
‘ trouble. The survivors deposed, that they had made a long 

* march, and, about noon day, having, come to a shady peepul 
^ tree on the road side, close by which there was a we’ll of sweet 
" water, they sat down to refresh themselves. They had Uo- 

* thing to cat but a little chuheiiah ;% which humble fare' 
‘ appearing to excite the compassion of a party qf travellers, 

' who were also seated under the peepul, |1 thqy offered them 
‘ some suiioo,% which having eaten, they suddenly became insen- 


• BurkundAS. Constable. 

f Suraerx. . Houses st the road aide for tlie shelter and use of travrllers. 
\ Dhutvra. A stroug poisonous fruit, called thorn apple. 

I Chubenah. Parched grain. 

!; PeepuL A tree sacred among Hindus. 

# •[ button. Prepared oatmeal. 
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^ sible. They stated that sundry articles of silver, such as 

* bangles, armlets, &o. were in their bundles, the whole of which 

* bad been taken by the poisoners.*' 

A sufficiently alarming state of things this, — and not to be 
cured by Acts for the punishment of wandering gangs of 
thieves and robbers,*’ or any other merely legislative measures. 
The magistrate thinks it to be a state of things demanding the 
attention of the highest authorities; but all he gets, when he 
reports it to head-quarters, is, “ a wigging for his pains.” 
And what is the consequence ? He must do the best he can ; ho 
must put in motion the police myrmidons. ‘‘ Again, ” says our 
hero, ‘‘ the most thundering orders were fulminated to the police, 

* The kotwal (keeper of the jail) and all the thanadars (people 
‘ in charge of district police offices) were sent out to hunt for 
' the poisoners. But nobody could give any information as to 
‘ their whereabouts. At last^ liambaluk sent for Znbburdust 

* MurT And these two worthies availed themselves of the intense 
anxiety of the magistrate, as an occasion to enhance and extend 
their extortions, and to save their own credit and places by sacri- 
ficing innocent persons. 

HOW RAMBALUK INSTRUCTS ZUBBURDUST MISR TO PROCEED IN 
THE EMERGENCY. 

** Brother Zuhberdust Misr, said lie, you know that Bhow 
^ anee Pershad Sahoo is a notorious thangeedar (receiver of 
^ stolen property), and that of late he has not given us any but 
' the smallest fees. Go at once to his house, search it, and 
‘ produce the silver articles, according to the Huzur’s orders. 
^ I at once twigged his meaning; but, wishing to gammon him, 

* I insinuated, that “ Lallah Ba/ieb, the Saboo^ must have in his 
' dokan^' scores of bangles and armlets : how then am I to know 
' which are the ones that the j^oisoned traveller owned ?” To 
‘ this Ramhaluk replied, You and T should understand one 
‘ another by this time, Zuhberdust Misr, Ask no silly ques- 
/^tions, but go and produce the articles from Bhowanee Pershad' s 
'*house, and there will bo no difficulty in identifying them. 

‘ I went, as directed ; and, producing my warrant, proceeded to 
" business. The Sahoo asked me, if I were mad to be searching 

* the house of an old friend ? Ho denied having any of 

' stolen property ; and talked very much about his izzut**\ 

* Friend Sahoo, I enquired, how will you account for haying 
' such a variety of silver and golden ornaments as yonder 
‘ ctitet contains ? (Here I pointed towards an old acquaint- 

• Dokan. Shop. f Izzut. Character : hoiiotir ; known respectability. 
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‘ ance, which was carefully concealed). He understood me, 
' and offered me a hundred rupees, which I at once pocketed. 
' I was afraid, however, to return to Lallah Rambaluk without 
' any silver ornaments; so I took from the SaAno sundry bits 
‘ of silver that had been bangles and armlets ; and, after sum* 

* jhaoing"^ him, in the presence of witnesses, asked him whence 

had procured them? He replied, that a woman, called 
‘ Lutchmineahy by caste a Brahmini, had sold them to him two 

* days previous. I took Bhowanee Pershad and the bits of 
' silver to Lallah Itaynhaluk, who, after cogitating for a few 
‘ moments, uttered a devout Sree — Sree — Sree^* and, looking 
' at me triumphantly, exclaimed that the whole plot was unra- 
‘ veiled, and in two days our faces should be made white before 

* the Iluziir. The Sahoo paid the thanadar another fifty rupees, 

‘ and was released on bail. 

We then api^rehcnded Lutchminea, and asked her to con- 
‘ fess. But she persisted in denying all knowledge of the bits 
' of silver, or of the gang of poisoners. Give her a remem- 
‘ brancer, Zubhurdust Misr ! said liambaluh I took a large 
‘ loose bag, containing decayed and dried chillies, and put it 
' over her head, with a few shakes. In a few moments she was 

* nearly suffocated, and, when she recovered her senses, she said 
" she would confess to whatever we bid her. Her confession 
^ was taken in tlie thana before three witnesses ; and, according 
' to her statement, we proceeded to seize Debi Misr and Shtgha 
' Ram. Both these worthies denied the charge ; but they were 
' old offenders, and required a little sumjhaoing. They were 
^ kept out exposed to the fierce rays of a vertical sun for a cou- 
‘ pie of hours, and, when fainting from heat and thirst, they were 
' treated to the chilly bag. They readily confessed before wit- 
" Desses. Now here was a beautiful case for the magistrate. 
‘ The surviving travellers had sworn to having received suttoo 
\ from a party, consisting of a woman and two men, who called 
' themselves Brahmins. Two men and a woman had confessed 
‘ to the crimes of poisoning and robbing. The bits of silver 

* they allowed to be part of the property robbed from the travel- 
^ lers. What booted it, that the travellers could not identify the 

* robbers or the bits of silver? They had barely seen the rob- 

* Ws for a moment, and the bangles, &c., had been broken up. 

' jout the robbers freely confessed ; and all was right.*' 

We must here pause and ponder over this statement, and 
admire how naturally the plot grows. This is no figment of the 
imagination. The extortion, followed by silent submission 
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false accusation ; the confession made in open day and before 
witnesses, but under the influence of torture, previously in- 
flicted in secret, on poor creatures who had no one to look to 
for protection ; — such horrors are but too real. What follows? 
The case, thus concocted and refined by the police, is taken 
before the magistrate, who was delighted eft their success. ‘‘ The 
‘ Huzur was delighted at our success ; promised great 
^ things to Ramhaluk Lallah^ and ^nade me a Jumedar of 

* police at once. The defendants confessed before the magistrate. 

‘ They had been imprisoned previously for mal-practice ; and they 
‘ were committed for trial by the Sessions Judge. The Sahoo got 
‘ off, on the pretext, that he was ignorant of the silver having been 
^ stolen property ; that he had voluntarily given it up to me ; 
‘ and, named Lntchminea as the party from whom ho had 
' purchased it. Here Zuhhurdtist Misr paused to enioy mv as- 
‘ tonishment. 

“Friend, I said, what you have just related gives mo the 
‘ highest respect for your abilities. But surely the Sahebs are 
' not gulled so readily ? I also have played a few tricks, but had 
' no notion of such wholesale consummate art as you mention. 

‘ How were the alleged poisoners punished by the Judge 
‘ Saheb ? 

'' Zubhurdust Misr sighed deeply, or affected to do so, and 

* continued thus: — I had disbelieved that ^ Ram Jee inter- 

* fered directly in the matters of this world ; but the issue of 
‘ the case I have related gave me serious matter for reflection. 
‘ You shall judge for yourself. Two days remained for the 
‘ trial of the poisoners before the Jiinab Saheb Judge, when a 
‘ 7 ubakari\ was received by the Magistrate, from the officiating 
' Joint Magistrate of a neighbouring district, (a young, hcad- 
" strong, opinionative boy, — one Hx^Ucould do cvcrvthiiig himself, 

* and not trust to his IJmlah; one can never depend upon 
‘ what they do) purporting that a gang of poisoners, consisting 
" of two men and a woman, had been taken by the police, just 
‘ as they were rilling some travellers, to wliom they had adrainis- 

' ^ tered dhutura : that they had a very miscellaneous collection 
‘ of all kinds of silver and golden ornaments ; that, finding 
‘ denial of no avail, as they had been caught in the act of rob- 

* bing, they had confessed to having poisoned and robbed spn- 
' dry people at different times ; and that they had heard, tliat some 
‘ innocent persons bad been apprehended, and were committed 
' for trial by the Sessions Judge, in the zillah of Bcinsafpore. 
‘ They pointed out the property taken from the travellers, which, 


• Ram Jee, A Hind(i idol. 


t Ruhakari, Proreedinj. 
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* together with a copy of their confession, sent to tiie Magis 
‘ tra.to of Beinsafporc.'’ 

; HereJ was a go J The Saheb Magistrate raved, and swore at the 
‘ whole of the police. The men and woman, who had confessed, 

" were* asked,- why they had confessed ? and out came the whole 

* Btpry. • This would have gone for nothing; but the travellers 

* swore to the identity of the property sent by the boy Joint, 
and there could be no doubt as to the innocence of the parties 

* we had apprehended^ The upshot was, that the Eotwal, Lalla 

* Ramhaiuky and two other thanadars, were turned out, and I 

* was reduced to a burkuudaz, in which place I have continued 
^ .i^yer since.’* 

A pase, invested with more than common tragic interest, is 
told by our hero, of a man coirvicted, on his own confession, 
of murdering his own nephew ; when the faat was, that there 
had been no murder at all, but the supposed murdered man 
had absconded, to avoid the co,nsequences of a criminal inter- 
course, whicli he had had in his brother's family. The story 
is well worth following, step by step, in all its details. The case 
comes before the magistrate, first, in a true and probable report 
by the thanadar, of a man’s being missing, and that nobody 
could give any account of him : but it was known that he had a 
criminal intercourse with his own brother’s wife, the brother be* 
ing absent; and, the intrigue having come to the knowledge of 
an uncle named Zalim, the missing party, it was supposed, had 
.fled, no body knew whither. 

Upon this state of facts, how does the magistrate act ? 
Upon this “ the Magistrate suspended Gudka Purskad thana- 
‘ dar ; recorded his conviction, that Lootcha Singh had been mur- 
' dered by his own relations, in revenge for the intrigue with 
‘ his brother’s wife ; that the thanadar of Bewuqoofpoor had 
‘ been bribed to send up a false statement of the case. Fur- 

* ther he ordered that the Kotwal of the city be directed to go at 

‘ once to the village of Fussadgunj ; and, within a fortnight, to 
" produce the murderers of Looich% Singh, with neces- 
' sary proofs, under penalty of dismissal.” * 

Now suppose this case not a real one : even as fictitious, it 
shows what our author deemed both possible and probable. 
Aided by no light of jurisprudence, the magistrate yields to the 
first surmise which crosses his mind, and sets his'^myrmidons 
to chase after his own phantom. Hear the sequel : — 

“Within the fortnight, the Kotwal reported to the magistrate 
‘ that “ ba ikhul Huzur* (according to his command) he had 
‘ apprehended the murderer of Lootcha Singh, who proved 
‘ to be his uncle, Zalim Singh ; and that the murderer not 
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' only confessed his crime, but .that st^rong circmyistdutial evi- 
' dence went to criminate him, &c. &c. Thp defendant Z(dim 
‘ made a free confession before the magistrate# He deepened, 

‘ that a criminal connection liad existed between Looicha Singh. ’ 
‘ and Phooljhiirea, wife of his own brother, who was absent: 

' that, fearing loss of caste, should tlie intercourse be ffCiLt- 
‘ ful, he had first remonstrated with Lootcha Singh ; but 
' finding him deaf to reproof,. he murdered him one night, afid, 

* threw his'body, the same night, into the Ganges. No ques- 
' tion was asked the prisoner ; and the confession, having been 
‘ written in a corner of the room, out of ear-shot of the Saheb, 

' was attested by him and three witnesses, as a free and ujjjCx- 
‘ torted confession of murder. 

Sundry witnesses deponed, to having heard of the ‘existence 

* of a criminal intimacy between the deceased, and Lis brother s 
' wife Phooljhuvta. They heard defendant reprove the 
' deceased ; and certain witnesses heard defendant threaten 
' to kill him. But nobody saw the deed done. No body was 
' found. There was no bloody weapon — no marks of a strug- 
^ gle, or other indication of violencp. The magistrate commit- 
^ ted Zalim Singh to take his trial before the Sessions Judge, for 
‘ the wilful murder of his nephew Lootcha Singh. 

“ The prisoner confessed before the judge. The witnesses 
' corroborated what they had previously deponed to. The law 
‘ officer gave ^ futwa'^ of ^ kissas ; the judge referred the 
‘ mi8l\ of the case to the Sudder Nizumut Adalut, and recom- 
‘ mended that Zalim Singh should be hanged." 

But sentence of death cannot be executed without the con- 
firmation of the highest Criminal Court, the Nizamut Adalut : 
and, out of the three judges of which it is composed, there luckily 
was one, more acute, and legally tinctured, than his brethren. 
His doubts led to a mitigation of the sentence ; the man 
is ordered to bo imprisoned for life (which generally is trans- 
portation), and to be branded on the forehead as a felon. This is 
done, .and, on the real truth coming out, remains indelible, and 
•makes^fe intolerable. But let our hero tell the tale : — 

In due course of time, tho file of papers was laid before 
" their Worships, the Judges of the Court of Nizamut Adalut. 

‘ One judge concurred in opinion with the Sessions Judge, and 
‘ w^as for hanging Zalim Singh. But, for the credit of the ‘ Sa- 

‘ hehan Alishan* the second judge Mr. , differed entirely 

‘ from all the other Sahebs. He observed, that Zalim had 
‘ himself gone to tho thanah of Dewuqoofpoor, and reported 


Futwa. Sentence. 


t Misl. Becord. 
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‘ that Lootcha Singh was missing: that the magistrate had 
‘ merely attested his deposition, without putting a single ques- 
‘ tion to'^him : that the wording of the confessions, as record 
' ed before the Kotwal, the Magistrate, and Sessions Judge, 

‘ was almost similar, verbatim : that although the evidence 
‘ went to prove that a family dispute had occurfed, and that 

* the prisoner Zalim had been heard to threaten Lootcha Singh, 

* ~yet, that thqre was no proof of the murder having been com- 

* mitted at all, as the ^ corpus delicti* the only positive proof, 
^ was wanting. He, therefore, voted against capital punishment, 

' and recommended that the prisoner be confined for life,— -or 
' until Lootcha Singh turned up. 

‘‘ The whole of the judges concurred with Mr. , and Za- 

* Urn Singh, branded on the forehead as a felon, was traiis- 
' ported to Goruckporo. Giidha Purshad was turned out, and 
^ declared to bo incapable of again serving Government ; and 
' the Kotwal received a very oily purwanah of good-conduct, 
‘ and a reward of 500 rupees.*' 

The truth afterwards came to light, by the return of the sup- 
posed murdered man, who came back, in consequence of hearing 
of his uncle's conviction ; he had fled, for the reasons already 
mentioned, and enlisted in a sepoy regiment. 

The sequel is not less interesting. 

“ The Saheb did not lose a day in sending for Zalim Singh 

* from Goruckpore; and, when he was questioned, I made it a 
' point to be present. The Saheb told him that ho was free, 
‘ as his nephew was proved to be alive. The poor victim of 
‘ the law burst into tears, threw himself at the Saheb's feet, and 
‘ pointing to his branded brow, asked the joint magistrate, of what 

* use would freedom be to fum, wdien he bore tlie mark of Cain 
' for life ? He was asked, why he had confessed three several 
' times ? He submitted, that the Saheb himself would have 
‘ done so under similar circumstances : that he was kept in a 

* privy, with putrid ordure up to his knees all night, and ex- 
^ posed to the influence of a burning sun all day, — until, mad- 
' dened by the treatment, and wishing for death, or, at ad^ rate, d 
‘ release from his intolerable torture, he confessed just as he 

* had been tutored to do by the Kotwal. He stated that not a 
‘ question had been put to him by the magistrate or judge; and 
‘ that, on attempting to speak, he was rebuked. He said that 
‘ his release was a matter of indifference, as he was broken- 
‘ hearted, and could not shew his face again in the company of 
‘ honest men, owing to his branded brow. 

The Saheb Joint sent up a strong representation to the 
‘ Nizamut Adalut. He recommended that the Kotwal should 
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be dismissed, made to refund the reward he had received, and 
^ tried criminally, for having trumped up a false case of murder; 
that Oudha Purshad should be employed again, and receive a 
reward from Government ; and that poor Zalim Singh be sup- 
ported at the expense of the state for life. This was asking 

* only what was due from the Government. But what was the 
^ result? 

“ Poor Zalim was, of course, released ; but no provision was 
^ made for him, nor any recompence awarded for his branded 
‘ forehead. Gudha Purshad remained unnoticed. And as for 
' the Kotwal, not only did lie not disgorge the reward of 500 
' rupees given him for his iniquity, but he was retained in pos- 
' session of his appointments ; and for aught I know, is still 
‘ a Jack in office." 

“ I saw that the Sahel) was very greatly disgusted at all this ; 
^ but he was helpless, and was obliged to swallow his indigna- 
‘ tion. I could not help reflecting, however, on the cruelty of 
‘ the punishment of branding, or '' Godna! Government has 

* always objected to mutilation of a limb, because the culprit 
‘ is thereby rendered helpless for life. But a branded felon, if 
‘ ever released, is punished even more severely thap by mutila- 
‘ tion. He is morally degraded, and rendered an outcast from 
' the society of men. The mark has mutilated his moral cha- 
' racter, and disqualified him from resuming a reputation, of 
^ which lio was innocently deprived ; and lie ouglit no longer to 
^ be made liable for raising bis hands against those who point 
" to that mark^' as a disgrace and a reproach. It were well if 
^ our legislators gave the subject the reflection it merits, and 
‘ repealed the damning law. But I forget that I am a poor, 

' ignorant orderly, and must not presume to give a hint even to 
" my betters." 

That the harrowing case, here related, may bo a real one, we 
should not doubt, if we had the author’s assertion; but he 
may intend it only as a representation of incidents, which, though 
never, to his knowledge, found c6njbined as he has related them, 
are oft^n o*ccurring. First, wc liave a case of more suspi- 
cion that a crime has been committed; worked up unto a charge, 
— contrary to the police report in the first instance, and with- 
out the essential fact, the corpus delicti, to raise a reason- 
able presumption. The magistrate was the author of the 
suspicion ; and, following it up by the dismissal of the 
thanadar, whose version of the case was the correct and most 
probable one, he prevented evidence of the truth coming to him. 

* Our Icgislfttors have, since this was written, given this subject their consideration, 
and, by an act just passed, have abolished the punieliment of branding. 
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Then the requisition, that within a fortnight the murderers 
should be produced, obliged the police to commit in self-defence 
the atrocities which happened. Finally, ‘‘ no question was asked 
the prisoner:” — probably because the magistrate was unable to ask 
a question, and the evidence was taken in a corner of the room. 

The story, on the other hand, does justice to the humanity 
and feeling of our countryman. His error discovered, he 
instantly addresses, to bis superiors in authority, the proper recom- 
mendations : not one of which, (except what respected the dis- 
charge of the poor innocent convict, and which cost no money and 
little trouble,) received any attention. Wo pass by the cruelty of 
sending the branded man back to his home, an outcast, without 
some provision for bis subsistence. In money matters, this is 
sometimes the greediest and shabbiest of all governments ; lavish 
towards favorites ; denying what is just to all out of the privileged 
circle. But this we pass by, to note and point out the double 
impolicy, here illustrated, — of leaving nnpunislied, and continu- 
ing in employment the wicked Kot\val,aijd refusing the lair redress 
of taking the tlianadfir back into employment. One servant, who 
had committed no fault, and did only his duty, was treated as 
a criminal ; while another, who hud committed a great crime, 
was continued in public employment. The punishment of corrupt 
umlahs has often been pressed iq^on Govcrnincut. The guilt of 
specified individuals is often confessed, but the hydra is also 
confessed to be a case beyond punishrnetU. 

Wo cannot think it, (nor will our readers,) a misemployment 
of these j)agos to multiply illustrations. A single one might 
deserve to make no lasting impression : but, from such a num- 
ber, and such a variety, as onr author has given, we can have 
no hesitation in drawing conclusions. “ On occasions of sus- 

* picious death, burglaries and robberies,” says onr aiitlior, 
the police are in their glory and he gives us the following 

illustration : 

A dead child is found lying in the mid(lle of a cross road. 

* The Goraet^ (called go*right^ because he always goes wrong) 

* proceeds to the ihana, and informs the Thanadar that a 
^ * laash' is found ! that the umbilical cord has not been cut, 

* and- that tlie child must have been purposely and wantonly 
^ exposed to meet a fatal end. The Darogaji cross-questions 
‘ the Goraet, and ascertains, that a suspicion of an intrigue 
‘ between Kulloo Kulwm\ only son of the rich Sahoo, Bhowa- 

* nee Kulwar^ and Mosummat Lulchminea^ a young widow, had 

‘ for some time been current in the village of . The 


Ilcadmau of a village, 
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‘ Oora&t declared that ho was positive the child was theirs. 
‘ How far is the house of the Sahu from the place where the 
‘ chil(iNwas found ? Only five koss,* Darogahji! Bhawa- 

* nee Baku rich ? Lakho rupea ha dotilut hye^ Khodawund 
‘ (He has laks of rupees, my lord!). The very man, says the 
‘ JDarogah Saheb. Here, Juhhtir Khan, go and bring me Kulloo 

* Kulwar and Lutchinhiea, while I send a report to the Magis- 
‘ trate Buhadur, While Jubbur Khan is going on his errand, 

‘ the Thanadar sends the putrid fcetus to the Magistrate, and 
" intimates, ' that the practice of infanticide is daily increasing 
‘ — ihvX ih.Q Huzur is aware that ‘ the turukki khwa* has not 
" the power to investigate such charges without an order from 
‘ the Huzur — that the Goraet had given such information as to 
^ induce the Jidwi (servant) to believe that he could trace the 
^ parties, &o. &c.* To this the Magistrate replies, — Make the 
‘ investigations husb-i-zabiteh (according to custom). 

Jubbur Khan brings over Kulloo Kulwar and his reputed 
‘ Dulcinea, and they are at once put into the stocks, as proved 
‘ malefactors. But they have not come to the thana alone. A 
‘ Chumarin, an old withered hag, who deals in drugs and 
' philtres, is also brought as a witness against the parties. Sho 
‘ swears that, some nine months back, she was sent for to the 
' house of Lutchminea, who asked her whether she could admi- 
‘ nister any potion to hide the effects of love ? and that she, the 
" witness, did give her a powder, for which she received one rupee. 

‘ But the prisoner, Lutchminea, flatly denied that she ever had 
‘ a child, and alleged her readiness to undergo an examination 
‘ by midwives. The has his wits about him, however, 

‘ and docs not think proper to permit an examination. Next 
^ morning, the old Sahu, Bhowauce Kulwar, comes over to tho 
' thana, to bespeak the Darogahji s good offices; and he ven- 
‘ tiires to hint that his son is innocent. ‘ What have I to do with 
‘ that, Sahuji ? The.Goraet swears to your son’s guilt, and the 
‘ Dai (nurse) swears that bought a powder from her 

^ I have the Magistrate Buhadiir s hukum (order) to apprehend anp 
‘ chalan\ the parties, — and go they shall. The Kacheri is only 
‘ twenty miles off, and, if your son and Lutchhminea are inno- 
‘ cent, of course the Saheb Buhadur, whose justice is as famed 
' as that of the renowned will release them.* Tho 

^ 8ahu ffi^s that he must bleed, and pour out the contents of 
‘ some of nis beloved money bags. He accordingly makes a bar- 
‘ gain with the Darogah, to release hiS son at once for one hun- 
‘ dred rupees cash. Yery good, says his worship, release Kulloo, 


* A koss is about two iriles. 


t CfuUan, Send on. 

W W 
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* But Mr. Kulloo refuses to budge a foot, unless his beloved 
^ Lutchminea is permitted to aocompany him, and old Bhowa- 
' nee is forced by his son to pay fifty rupees in ad4|||||bn for 
' her release. They are released, and go their way rejoicingly ; 

* while the Thanadar orders a ktdliany^ and whiffs away j^in 

* delight, uttering an occasional Ulhum^doohillahi (thanksgiving 

* praise to god !) Of course a report is made to the Saheb Magis- 

* trate Bahadur, that there is no proof against the accused 

* parties — that the Goraet is a liar, and a mufnd^ for having 
' * implicated Kulloo and Lutchminea : and that, in the Jidtvis 

* ukkil-nakis;\ the Goraet is deserving of punishment. The 
‘ unfortunate wretch is suspended by orders of the Magistrate, 

* and is eventually dismissed from service, and imprisoned.’* 

It has been seen, that we cannot always give an unqualified 
assent to our author’s criticisms. In one of the most interesting 
and graphic of his revelations, ho describes the practices of cer- 
tain classes of Hindus, as public nuisances, and, among others, 
those of the dullals^ at Benares, a species of native brokers. 
One of their customs is described to be, to dodge after people 
who go into the bazars to make purchases, forcing their opinions 
upon them to their great annoyance, and levying a huq, the 
difference between the fair market price of an article, and the 
price which the broker s practice raises it to. The huq thus 
begins in a nuisance, but becomes established as a custom, and, 
though described by our author as illegal, is evidently regarded 
by him as necessary to be endured. But if illegal customs, 
which never took root at Calcutta, or have been eradicated, exist 
in Benares, it can only be by reason of some difference in the law, 
magistracy, or police of the two places ; and therefore must be 
the result of bad government. Such in fact, it is shewn by 
our author, to be 

THE NUISANCE OF THE DULLALS. 

Go into the chouh,X and attempt to purchase the most trivial 
^ article. Take up a pair of shoes, or a shawl, and you will find 

* a Dullal at your elbow. The man praises one thing, abuses" 

* another; beats down the price of the vender authoritatively; 

* 4 vnd you are surprised, that such disinterested offleiousness 
" should be shown to a stranger in a crowded chouk. The man 

* divilly offers to take you whithersoever you pleaiH, and to 
' assist you in purchasing^^ whatever you may require. You re- 

* turn home wondering whatr was the man’s inducement to 

* waste his own time in chaffering for you ? — I lift the curtain 

' • KuUinn. Hookah. f The seryant’s poor opinion. + Chouk, Market 
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‘ to shew you, that. the venders and your chaperon are in 
‘ leagj^; and that your complaisant friend is a dullal, who takes 
‘ vervwd care to lower the vender’s price only so much, as to 
‘ admiT of his coming in for a handsome dusturi. The dif- 
‘ ference between the bazar price, and the amount price’ of the 
‘ article sold, is the ‘ huq' of the Dullal.' You will ask, whe* 
‘ ther the vender may not himself pocket the whole of the 
‘ money ? I answer, that he dares not. The whole of the Dullah 
‘ would cabal against him ; would cry down his wares ; would 
‘ thrash him within an inch of his life ; would by force prevent 
purchasers from attending his shop. Can such things be, you 
‘ ask ? Can the authorities submit tamely to such outrages ? 
‘ Why do not the parties, who are cheated or bullied, complain 
‘ to the Magistrate ? They have tried the experiment, and, al- 
‘ though in a few instances successful, they have generally failed 
' in obtaining redress, from want of judicial proof. Moral convic- 
‘ tion is one thing, and judicial proof another. And were a 
‘ Magistrate to punish on moral conviction alone,, his judgment 
‘ would, in all probability, bo reversed by the Judge in appeal ; 

‘ who, having to form his judgment by the written evidence, 
‘ must be guided judicial proof alone." 

Now hero our hero refers the inveteracy of the nuisance to 
the vicious action of the appellate system. Thus, it appears 
that a common street nuisance, which a common policeman 
ought to be qualified to prevent, cannot even be dealt with sum- 
marily by a magistrate ; but an aiipeal lies, in case of a convic- 
tion. \Ve will venture to say, that on no just theory is a 
right of appeal in such cases given. Why then is it given ? 
Because the police, the magistracy, the entire judicial service of 
the country, have not been found worthy of public confidence. 
The government dares not trust them without supervision at 
every step, and a chock, in the minutest details, on independent 
action. But in its arrangements to prevent the apprehended 
mischief, it paralyzes what is good. And the policy of the govern- 
ment, in this respect, is the policy of nearly every covenanted 
‘ civil servant, who has subordinates under him. Distrust, 
suspicion, all the most hateful dissonances which chaos might 
admire in a world just emerging from its sway, or about 
to fall under it, naturally arise under the present system. To 
prevent misdecison in a lower, an appeal lies to a higher tribunal ; 
but then the mischief becomes only aggravated, for the appellate 
is not better qualified, and, proceeding merely on the written 
evidence, is less likely to form a correct opinion. And, as our 
author observes, the moral considerations which sway the judge 
below, are lost on the appeal against his decision. 
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THE DULLALS FALSELY PERSONATE THE GRAIN DEALERS. 

The great supply of grain to Benares comes^ by way dtj^uvna 
Sungum ghat, to the Trilochtin bazar, and, if unmolestSKn its 
course, would bo laid down without intermediate charge of any 
kind, beyond carriage. It is the interest of the trade and of the 
public that it should be so ; but our author represents the dullals, 
as setting up a right to act as a sort of middlemen or brokers, 
and to take a htiq or custom at the ghat, or landing stairs, for 
which they render no service, and to which they have no just 
claim whatever. This nuisance is felt to be such by the grain 
dealers, and is prohibited by the authorities ; in fact it has 
been put down : but,^t each change of magistrate, the dullals 
make an attempt to re-establish it The means, which they em- 
ploy for this purpose, are singularly curious, and characteristic. 
The dullals, concealing their true character, petition in great 
numbers as grain dealers, and bring complaints of oppression, 
and of the levy of illegal imposts, against the owner of the 
grain market. They reason thus ; if we succeed, the disgrace 
and discomfiture of our adversary will revive our power, and 
alter our relation to the police and magistrate ; if wc fail, wa 
are only as we were ; the fraud, and perjury, will go unpunished. 
Our author represents tlie trick as eventually unsuccessful ; but 
the story is pregnant with instruction, as it respects the character 
of the people, as well as their opinion, and our author’s 
opinion, of the state of the magistracy and j)olice, in per- 
mitting such experiments. It shews, what is unlmppily too 
true, the entire want of virtue in great masses of the popula- 
tion. They have no right sense of religion; no avenging con- 
ficience, to avert the designing thought of any kind of wrong ; 
and police and law, which are therefore so much the more 
needed, serve as auxiliaries to the vices of the people. Such 
tricks, as our author has brought to light, spring from the 
opinion, and the experience, that it is easy to enlist the po- 
lice in the service of crime, and to deoeivc the tribunals. 
Sometimes they succeed ; sometimes they fail : but, failing and - 
detected, still they go unpunished, and that, as our author re- 
presents, mainly by reason of the vicious action of the ap- 
pellate system. We will, however, give the case in the words 
of our author, and leave the reader to his own reflections : — 

“ The largest, if not the only, wholesale grain market in Be- 

* nares ^is the Trilochun bazar, between the city and the Burna 

* Sungum ghat. Here, as elsewhere, the Dullals have establish- 
' cd their sway. One of the principal of these w^as Bisheshur 

Singh, who contrived, by some means or other, to eke out a 
‘ comfortable subsistence by his iniquitous practices. If a boat 
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put to at tbo ghat, and any transaction with the grain market 
was negotiated, Bisheshur claimed his huq. If the grain were 
atte^J|Jted*to be sold directly to the owner of the Gunje (market,) 
Bisheshur Siuff gathered his band of DuUals together, got up a 
scrimmage, and himself lodged the first complaint in the thana; 
but the proprietor of the Gunje, Sheikh Ghalah, was a cautious 
and canny cove, and managed always to escape, being saddled 
with the onus of these rows. Bisheshur Sin^ waited patient- 
ly, until there w^as a change in the administration ; and no 
sooner was a new Magistrate appointed, than he presented a 
thundering petition to the Huzur, purporting that the Gunje 
was public property — that the former flakims had removed 
all taxes and cesses, and had declared every person at liberty 
to land and sell his grain at will — that Beoparis (merchants) 
brought large fleets of boats, laden with grain for the use of the 
city, — but thatowing to the great oppression of Sheikh Chalah, 
they could not land the grain — that a tax of so much per boat 
was taken by the Sheikh from every Beopari — that the grain 
was forcibly stacked in the granaries of tlio Trilochun — and 
that the Sheikh took a fixed sum i)er maund, for selling the 
grain, &c. Scores of similar petitions were filed, by parties 
calling themselves Beoparis. 

To these charges Sheikh Chalah merely replied, that he 
was owner of the grain market at Trilocluoi — that he made 
large advances to Beoparis in distant provinces, who brought 
or sent the grain to his market — that he provided choukedars 
for the protection of the boats — that he alforded accommoda- 
tion to the Beoparis for their grain in his ample store-houses, 
where it remained, until sold — that he sup j)lied money to the 
Beoparis on the hypothecation of their grain — that, in short, 
he was merely a broker on a large scale, and received from 
the Beoparis only that brokerage, which mutual convenience, 
and long usage, had established. The Salieb Magistrate desir- 
ed his Assistant to go the next morning, and make enquiries 
oi#the spot; an#I accompanied him, as his orderly. When 
the Assistant reached the bazar, there was a great crowd, crying 
out ^ Cttmpani ka dohail Saheb Shistunt (Assistant) ka dohai!*^ 
The Chota (Junior) Saheb seemed quite perplexed, and asked the 
people, what they had to say ? ^ Dohail Dohai / Sheikh Chalah 
has ruined us and cheated us,* was all he heard. Upon this, 
turning round to me, ho sagaciously asked, ‘ Paunch Kouri, 
are these poor people very ill, that they 'ssmidowai (medicine) ? 
Why do not they go to the Doctor ?* I humbly submitted that 


* Dvhau A cry for help, or justice. 
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' they were not ill, but cried for justice, or dokai. But, said? 
' the Saheb, dowai*ov dohai^ it is all one; for the poor men 
‘ appear to be grievously oppressed. Here 
' purho.^ Some fifty petitions were read : the petitioners an- 
^ swcrcd to their names ; and the puzzled Saheb Shistimt looked 
‘ at one, and then at another, and yawned from the sheer fatigue 
‘ of thinking so profoundly. I whispered in his ear, * May it 
‘ please the Jendb'i-ali (Lordship) to enquire, whether the peti- 
‘ tioners, and the crowd present, are real Beoparis^ or not ? Your 
‘ slave recognises them as Budmashus (scoundrels of) Bullah! 

' The hint was taken, aiyl the Saheb himself put the question to 
' every petitioner, ‘ Turn koxmV (What are you) ? ‘ Dullal 

^ hye, Khodawund* was the invariable answer. ‘ Very strange/ 
‘ said the Saheb Shiatunt^ "where are the oppressed and 
‘ aggrieved Beoparis ? Turn out the rascals, darogah, and 
" bring me the Beoparis^ from the bazar and the boats/ 
" Several Beoparis presented themselves, who denied that they 
‘ had any cause of complaint against Sheikh Chalah, They said 
" that they paid him brokerage by the custom of the country ; 
‘ but that they had to complain against Bisheshur Sing and 
" his rascally Bullals, who, by abuse and cajolery, cheated them 

* out of small sums of money daily. The Sabeh Shiatunt repre* 

* sented matters truly to the Magistrate, who ‘ dakhil dufturd* 
‘ the case (ordered it to be refered to the proper oflice). 

"" Why was not the principal, Bisheshur Singh, punished, 
" you ask? For a plain reason. He would have appealed to the 
" Saheb Alishah, the Judge. He would have proved by the 
" evidence of fifty witnesses, that ha had received, as his father 

* had done before him from time out of mind, a fixed rate for 
" every boat that arrived at the ghat — that the owner of the 
" bazar was the oppressor, &c. &c., and the Magistrate's order 
" would have been reversed. It is true, justice is a grand thing; 
" but who can expect it without judicial proof V* 

The descriptions which our hero gives, of various classes in 
the city of Kashi (Benares), are in every pOiRt of view hi|fhly 
important and interesting. Regarding them in a political point 
of view, they strikingly shew, how impotent in fact, how nearly 
a nonentity, British civil authority is for the purposes of Go* 
vernment, in the crowded cities of Hinduism. It will be seen,, 
that many of the practices, described by our author, are entirely 
contrary to the feelings of mankind in general. Wherefore we 
hold that Government might safely use special means to sup- 
press them : and, though it would require time, it is surely due 
to humanity, that each succeeding decad should record some new 
systematic attack, or prohibition, on the part of civilization against 

* R«ad petitions. 
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some one or other ancient cruelty of a degenerated supersti- 
tion. The abolition of suttee and sitting dhurna, ought not 
to hav#pemained the sole triumphs of humanity for twenty years. 
“ It is nof, perhaps, generally known, that in the ancient and 

* holy city of Kashi^ there have existed from time immemorial, 

‘ and do exist at the present moment, several classes of men, 

‘ who live by extorting, from the citi:&ens and devout pilgrims, 

‘ more than is sufficient to maintain them in the most reckless- 

* ly profligate careers. They levy a regular and systematic 
‘ * black maiV upon high and low, rich and poor. No rank or 
' station is above their reach ; and no person is so poor, as to be 
‘ unable to afibrd these gentry profit, either by payments in 

* coin, or by some kind of service. The w^ealthy Bobu, the 
^ nouputti Mahaju}}, the Vakils, the Umlah, the very Munsiffs 

* and Sudder Amins, are subjected to their influence. For 

* either by direct violence, or by a veneration for ‘ dustur* 

* th'Sfee worthies are coerced. I allude to the Vnndahs, the 

* Qunga Patras, the Ghatias^ the Bhnrurias, the Dullals ; and 

* to the whole tribe of carrion-crows, with which the city is infest- 

* ed, and under whoso domination it groans. In attempting 

* to expose the villainy and oppression of a class, I shall not 
^ stop to delineate individuals ; for the law can reach them, when 
‘ known. But my object is to show the public a body of mis- 
‘ creauts, who, by their combination and the force of circum- 
‘ stances j defy all law ; which, as an orderly, I am able to do 
‘ from personal experience.** 

THE PUNDAHS, THE PIIELATICAL ORDER OF BRAHMINISM. 

The ^ Ptmdahs,* in the holy city of Kashi, are the prelates 
' of their priesthood ; and, like every other calling in India, the 
^ sacred offices even are hereditary. They are not bound to 
" celibacy. Their wealth is enormous. Their lives are a tissue 
' of profligacy, arrogance, fraud and deceit ; and as for morals, 
^ " they never had any/ Like the Papal pretensions of univer- 
‘ sal ♦supremacy, tiley arrogate to themselves privileges, and 
'superiority over the laity ; and assert them with a haughtiness, 

‘ exceeding that of Thomas-a-Becket, The daily offerings, 
^ at the celebrated temples and the shrines they contain, are 
' collected by officiating priests, who hccoimt to iho Pandahs, 

* The annual income of the temples is enormous ; for, like the 

* Papal church, the Hindu system of religion allows of the 
" compounding of every sin — from a peccadillo to homicide — 

* for a consideration : and, the greater the amount of guilt, the 

* larger, of course, the propitiatory offering, and the greater 
‘ the profit of the priests. The ordinary ceremonials and sacra- 
' ficial rites are performed by the ‘ Phjdris/ The Pundah 
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* officiates only on grand occasions, when some wealthy Rajah, 

* or Bahtiy makes his advent in Kashi, and offers to propitiate 
' the gods by an offering, in proportion to the enormiljf of his 
' sins. Then, indeed, the satellites of the ‘ Sri Pundah Jt 
^ are on the alert ; and desperate becomes the conflict of wits, 

' between cupidity on one side, and superstition mixed with ava- 
^ rice on the other. 

. When His Highness, the Ex-Paisliwa came to Kashi, after 
‘ the death of his father, and solicited the Pundah of the great 
' temple of Vishiwiir to assist him in the fulfilment of his 
' vows, he refused to do so, until the Maharajah should fill with 
" coined silver the houz, or font of the temple. This was acced- 
^ ed to ; and it was found that one lakh and twenty-five thousand 
" rupees were required for the purpose. A goodly breakfast, T 
^ ween, and sufficient for a time to stay the cravings of a morbid 
" sacerdotal appetite! On other * occasions, ho is induced to 
^ attend the temple, when some zealous votary lures him thither, 

' with the promise of an after-recreation, in which the choicest 
‘ specimens of the sweet songstresses of Ind enrapture the senses, 

* by their voluptuous song and dance. The Pundahs, like the 
" elders of old, are connoisseurs of beauty ; and those, who cannot 
^ afford the lure of wealth, make use of the lure of beauty, to in- 
^ sure the honor of the Pundah s presence. 

"‘The office of Pundah is hereditary ; and, where the family 

* has increased, a division of the profits of the temjfle proceeds*. 
‘ is always made. Fierce contentions take place among the bro- 

‘ therhood for their shares ; and then the-easily-gotteii wealth of 

* the Pundahs finds a channel for itself into the pockets of the 
‘ Civil Courts. Tact and ability, however, render one of the 
‘ parties superior to the others ; and he becomes, in fact, the 
‘ Pundah JL 

“ Many a dark deed has been done, and is done, in the exten- 
‘ sive houses of these Pundahs and Pujaris, While the gong 
‘ is loudly sounding, and scores of athletic priests are blowing 
‘ siinkhs in the numerous temples that are dotted about and 
‘ around-the houses, the last expiring shriek of some victim is, 

‘ perhaps, suppressed by the noise. Disobedient * chelas*^ 

‘ victims of jealousy, and unnatural crimes, die by slow torture, 

' or poison, or famine. No intimation is, or can be, given to 
‘ the police ; for none but the initiated and privileged may enter 
‘ these houses, sanctified by the numerous temples. And who, 

‘ but the most devoted and trustworthy, are over permitted to see 
‘ the dark places where crime is committed ? It is believed gene* 

‘ rally, but I speak not from experience, (for being of the faith 


* Domestic slaves ; or sometimes, pupils. 
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' of Islaniy I am not permitted to approach, such places) that, in 
" the innermost recesses of several temples, is a shrine dedicated 
^ to ‘ Deviy or * Bhowaniy — those infernal deities, whose 
^ delight is in blood, — where children of tender age are enticed, 
" and offered upon certain occasions. Frequent are the reports 
^ made to the police, tha£ children are missing : the informants 
‘ suspect nobody, and no trace of the innocents is over found, 
‘ Can it be, that they are the victims of the horrible suspicion I 
' have alluded to ? 

‘‘ A Pundah consulted some learned Brahmins about the horo- 
' scope of his infant son, bis first-born. It was foretold, that the 
‘ shadow of the child would press heavily upon the fortunes, and 
^ life of the father. The Pundah took the infant in his arms, and 
‘ fondled it with apparent delight. On returning it to the mo- 
‘ ther’s arms, it was a breathless corpse. He had squeezed 
‘ the nape of the neck, to prevent the fulfilment of the horo- 
‘ scope ! Some person, inimical to him, lodged a formal com- 

* plaint before the Magistrate : the Magistrate, after taking the 

‘ deposition of the informant, summoned the Pundah to appear 
^ in person, and answer to the charge of infanticide. He evaded 
" process for a long while ; hut, at last, was forced to appear 
‘ before the Huzur, But what can simple honesty of purpose 
‘ in a Magistrate do against the combinations of wealth and 
‘ venality?’ The was acquitted ^ from want of judical 

* proof.' 

THE GIIATIAHS. 

I said that llic ^ Pundahs' of the temples in " Kashi* are 
‘ a curse to the city. How tlieii shall I describe the ‘ Gungapu- 
^ tras and ^ Ghatiahs who, like a foul ulcer, are daily increas- 
‘ ing, and eroding the vitals of their deluded victims ? From 
‘ the Burna Sungum ghat to the Assiy a distance of some 
‘ five miles, the bank of the Ganges is besprinkled with 
^ temples, kutcha chuhutraSy (raised earthen platforms) or 
‘ wooden platforms, called tukht-jyoshes, that overlook the 
•Shrink of the holy stream; and scarcely a cubit's length is 
^ left for a landing place, for boats and travellers. Every ono 
‘ of these chulutrasy or iukht-poshes, is occupied by its proprio- 

* tor, who sits cross-legged, in the simple dignity of nudity, with 
^ his ^ chundun^ and flowers, mumbling out, in a measured and 
‘ monotonous voice, the names of his favorite divinities. Every 

* orthordox Hindu, as he comes out of the broad bosom of 
^ Gunga-maiy makes an offering to the Ghatiah; who, in 
‘ return, marks his forehead with chunduny and pronounces a 

• Chun lun. An oilorifcroua dust of sandal wood. 


X X 
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* blessing on him. But 'when the bathers are foreigners, they 

* are not permitted oven, to approach the stream, in places 

* occupied by the Ghatiahs, until they pay down the sum 

* demanded from them. Numerous are the petitions, given in 

‘ the Saheb Magistrate Buhadiir, against these Ghaiiahs ; and 
‘ frequently an order is passed to the police, to see that the com- 
^ plainants are not prevented from taking a dip. In such cases, 

‘ the Ghaiiahs commence a volley of curses, the most foul and 
‘ blasphemous that can bo imagined. And what Hindu can 

* stand out against the curses of a Brahmin and a Ghatiah ? The 

* bathers appeal to the police burkimdazes ; but they coolly say, 

* ^ We have no orders to prevent the Ghaiiahs from speaking.* 

* If a small doaceur^o offered, it is indignantly rejected ; and tho 

* bathers reflect, that, if a considerable gratuity is to be given, 
' they had better conform to tho * dasiiir,‘ and give it to tho 
' Ghaiiahs y as ^ pun! ” 

Bi^t if, by Brahiminical curses, tho Ghalitih prevents the devoteo 
from bathing, he as much contravenes the order of tho magistrate, 
as if he used personal violence : and it is a false gloss of tho 
police to say, they have no orders to prevent the Ghatiahs from 
speaking,” — the object of tho order being to secure to tlie people 
the unmolested exercise of tho sacred rite of bathing. The 2)rac- 
tice of the Ghatiahs, as described by our hero, is a common 
nuisance, TIjo advantage, whicli they take of foreigners, is 
an oi)i)ressioii, against whicli Government ought to give pro- 
tection, for the sake of peace and order, of its own authority, and 
even of civilization. This is not a question of tenets or belief, but 
of the right of tho Hindu public, to perform tho ablutions required 
by their own religion, in spite of impostors who tyrannize over 
them. Our author says, they appeal to tho magistrate ; and 
this proves, that tho tyranny of the Ghatiahs is not sacred in 
popular estimation. 

Our hero describes another curious method which the Gha- 
tiahs have of exercising extortion, somewhat analogous to the 
sitting Dhurna, which Lord Wiljiiam Bentmck had the sagacity 
to see might safely be prohibited. It was accordingly cnacted*^ 
to be a crime, and is consequently now, we believe, become nearly 
obsolete* And this therefore affords one proof more, how much 
evil may be prevented, and how much good done, by authority, 
under tho impulse and direction of an enlightened, liberal, and 
energetic 'tnind. Yet after all, for what is it, in the cases 
alluded to, that the public feel such admiration and gratitude? 
for mere sagacity and good common sense, applied to the busi- 
ness of Government; — for measures of no marvellous kind, but 
simply springing from good general principles, and a real faith in 
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them. But to the old twenty-four, Hinduism is a bugbear, \yliicb 
frightens away the perception of the broad line, which separates 
the essential superstition, from mere abuses, which no religion 
can consecrate, among a people a single step advanced in civi- 
lization. But to our text, the Ghatiahs again. 

Some of these Ghatiahs go to the most distant provinces, 
‘ and join n troop of pilgrims coming to Benares. Or they 
‘ follow in the wake of some Eajafi, ox Eabu, who has vowed to 
‘ perform a tour of pilgrimages. The whole of the party are 
' then dubbed his * jijmans' by the Ghatiah. He considers 
‘ them under his special protection. No one else may take a 
‘ fraction from them; and the Ghatiah and partners alone 

* reap the liarvc.st. If other Ghatiahs interfere, serious affrays 
^ ensue ; and tlie Magistrate is bewildered with their mutual 

* complaints and recriminations. Suppose that the rich pilgrims 
‘ choose to assert indcpeudonce of will, and to make presents to 
" other Ghatiahs, then the parties, who think themselves ag- 
‘ grieved, threaten to stab themselves in the presence of the pil- 
‘ grims ; and, rather than be responsible lor shedding the blood 
‘ of a Ghatiah, they are fain to give in on any conditions." 

THE GUNGAPUTRAS. 

Tlic " Gtinffapniras ’ are sons of the Ganges, and exercise 
‘ despotic sway in their domain of the ^ Muakuvnika! Their 
‘ numbers are considerable ; and, in llie division of spoil, desj)e- 

* rate conflicts occur. But they know that union is strength ; 

* and consequently always combine to hunt the common prey — 
^ the Hindu public. The ^ Mtmkurnika ’ is a reservoir lined 
^ with flags of hewn stone, on the bank of the Ganges. During 
‘ the rise of the river, it is filled with the sacred stream. Be- 
^ sides which, a puny springlct dribbles into this basin from the 
^ landside, and, during the hottest season of the year, sulBces 
' to keep uj) a filthy i)addle, rendered more and more impure by 
‘ the daily immersion of hundreds : hut nevertheless this filthy 
‘ semi-fluid matter is looked upon by the Hindu as the purest 
•‘•of the pure, — the cleanser from sin and moral impurity. Tlie 
‘ ^ Kundh ’ (holy pool) is thronged every morning by votaries, each 

* with his silver in hand, to bestow upon his Gungaputra, and 
‘ eager to plunge into the basin of holy water. And who dares 
‘ venture to take a dip in it without first obtaining the permis- 
‘ sion of the Giuigapiiiras ? He W'ould run the risk of being 
‘ beaten to death ; or, of being found ‘ stijfocaied hg accident,* 

* as he dipped into the KnndhJ* * 

* 

“ These Gangaputras and Ghatiahs arc generally the greatest 
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• hudmdshus ‘ (rascals) in the place. There is not a crime, or 
‘ enormity, of which they are not suspected, and of which tlley are 
‘ snpposeci to be incapable. Violent assaults on women and boys, 

‘ with criminal intent, are common ; but very few such cases are 
‘ ever reported by the police ; or, if reported, they are slurred 
■ over, and represented as ‘ (trifling* distur- 

‘ bances.) The assailants ereiprotccted by their wealth, and their 
‘ position ; and, unless the complainants can aflbrd to pay more 
‘ largely than the Qhatiahs, they are not likely to obtain redress. 

‘ A common practice, among the more disreputable of these 
‘ Ghatiahs, is to jostle a wellAlressed woman, and to snatch from 
‘ her nose or cars the golden jewel she wears. In dense crowds 
‘ of thousands, cooped up in narrow thoroughfares, it is not 
‘ easy to catch these miscreants; and if caught, they easily 
‘ evade proof by giving the robbed jewel to their compa- 
‘ nions, who pass it from one to another, with the rapidity 
‘ of thought.” 

There is nothing sacred in all this. It is repugnant to all the 
interests of the population. Tlie authorities have no pretence 
for winking at it, on the principle of non-interference, or toler- 
ation. It is extortion, robberyj assassination, practised on boys 
and women, the most helpless and innocent of the population. 
Yet such is the state of things, connived at by the police, and 
unpunished by the tribunals. 

THE AGHOnrUNTS. 

"The most loathsome sight at ihQ ffhats are ’the ' Aghor punt 
' fukeers' (Anglice, Ogres) practical philosophers, who affect 
‘ to disbelieve that there is any difference between things, and 
‘ who avow that any difference depends upon the imagination. 

‘ A cuff, or a kick, is as immaterial to them as a blessing. They go 

* about ixi puris natUToXihus, with a fresh human skull in their 

* hands, (off which they had previously eaten the putrid flesh, and 

* from which afterwards, they had, with their fingers, scooped out 

‘ the brain and eyes) into which is poured whatsoever is given them^ 
^ to drink. They pretend to 'be indifferent, whether it be ardent* 
‘ spirits, or milk, or foul water. Their food is the first thing that 
‘ offers, whether it be a putrid corpse, cooked food, or ordure. 

‘ With matted hair, blood-red eyes, and body covered with filth and 
‘ vermin, the Aghorpunt is an object of terror and disgust to every 
‘ body. He looks rather a wolf, ready to destroy and then devour 
‘ his prey, than a human being. I once saw a wretch of this 
‘ fraternity, eating the head of a putrid corpse ; and, as I passed 
‘ by, he howled and pointed to me ; and then scooped out the 
' eyes, and ate them before me ! I had my matchlock in my hand. 
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‘ and was within an ace of putting a ball into bis bead, for I 
^ deemed him a wolf; — and, in fact, he was a brute. 

'' A Magistrate took vp a monster of this sort, drinking liquor 

* out of a bloody human skull. He was in a fearful state of 
^ intoxication, and had a kind of Malay Kris, a spiral dagger, 

‘ abou^ga cubit long, — a blow from which would have been death. 

‘ The Magistrate had him taken up at Once. On referring to the 
‘ records of the office, it was ascertained that this wretch had 
‘ been thrice imprisoned In jail, for rape, for assault amounting 
" almost to homicide, and for being a vagrant. The Magistrate 
' ordered him to furnish heavy security for his good behaviour, 

" or, in default, to be imprisoned for three years. In all such 
" cases, the Magistrate is bound to make a report to the Judge; 

‘ who sent for the misl of the case, and released the Aghorpunt!* 

Here we have again the authority of the magistrate set aside 
by the next superior jurisdiction : through what influence is 
not suggested, but we may surmise, by that of the Umlahs, wlio 
profit by the debasement of the people. What were the grounds 
for this decision wo know not ; but, from the sequel, which wo 
shall presently quote, it may be inferred, that they rested on the 
sacred character of the Aijhorpunt. Oiir hero himself represents 
the tribe, as objects of popular veneration. Be it so ; it by no 
means concludes the question of exercising a penal jurisdiction 
over them. Are not their habits, those. of brutal savages, unfit 
to he tolerated in cities crowded with men, wbmen, and children, 
the busy and the idle, of all ranks and classes, fiTun all parts of 
Hindustan ? Are not the acts imputed to them essentially crimi- 
nal, and such as ought to bo deemed so, by every civilized Go- 
vernment ? Where is the plea of religion and toleration to stop, 
if it is to protect the Aghorpimts ? But, as a fact, is it not true, as 
our author states, that they have been taken up, arraigned, tried, 
convicted, and imprisoned as criminals, without exciting any 
resentment on the part of the peoj)le ? It may then safely be 
done : and, this point conceded, it is impossible to deny that it is 
expedient to bo done ; and, if the law gives the magistrate such 

jurisdiction, his decision ought to bo final. Our hero con- 
cludes — * 

“ Should not such monsters in human shape bo incar- 
^ cerated for life as a disgrace to humanity ? Or would the 
‘ precepts of Islam not sanction the wholesale slaughter of such 
^ brutes ? But the Hindus themselves look 'upon the Aghor- 

* punts with veneration ; and none of them would dare to drive 
' him away from their doors. Strange infatuation in a people, — 
^ to worship incarnations of the divinity in every bestial shape, 

‘ and to respect men even lower than the brutes !’* 

If such bo gods, let them keep to the divine form ; but, if they 
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assume tibe human, let them be incarcerated; and, from a full 
persuasion of what liuman nature is, whether in Hindu, or 
Christian, — wo mean, as respects the great body of the people, 
of all, in short, except the millionth fraction, — we feel .convinced 
that tlie justice of such a measure will be felt and acquiesced 
in by all ; and thus a step gained for civilization. 

Our author conducts us from the police court to the cHy, from 
the city to the ghat, again to the law courts, to the collector's 
office, to the village, the mart, the raj;ghur, through such a di- 
versity of scenes, places, incidents, and events, and all so^amusing 
or instructive, that wo find selection difficult Turning from 
grave to gay, let a lively picture now compensate for our pre- 
vious disquisitions. 

DULBUUDDIIUn SING PERSONATES A RAJAH : TAKES A GREAT 
HOUSE : GETS A TREASURER ; AND DECAMPS AT NIGHT WITH 
Ills PLUNDER. 

A common mode of swindling in the city of Kashi (Benares), 

‘ as practised by the clever ludmashes, is, for one of tbc party to 
‘ personate a llajah, on a visit of ceremony to the holy city ; 

* while his companions pretend to precede him, and hire a stately 
‘ huweli (house) in ^ Dal-Jce-Muudttvi,' vihidli tlicy furnish for the 
^ nonce. Bulhhuddttr Hingh sits in state as Rajah Guchjntch 
‘ Rae^ bedecked in false gems, and dressed in shawls and Mni' 

^ hhahs (anglicc, kingcohs). His retainers go about tlio city, and 

* entice shawl-merchants and jewellers to the liajah’s house. 

‘ They arrive with costly wares, and eagerly proceed to expose 
‘ them : but the Rajah turns an indifferent eye upon them, and 
^ declares they are not sufficiently choice for him. The Souda- 
‘ gurs (traders) promise to return next day. In the moan time, 

^ the song and dance proceed with fierce rivalry. Six sets of the 
^ best dancing women exert their lungs and limbs, and go 

* through every fascinating movement, to delight and amuse 
^ Rajah Guchpuch Rae, Where is my treasurer ? exclaims the 
‘.Rajah; bid him bestow a largess of 100 (Jshrtffis* on these 

‘ soul-enslaving terrestrial hourics. A retainer, after going * 
‘ through the farce of a search, respectfully approaches his 
‘ Highness, and intimates that the treasurer has not yet arrived. 

‘ The fiimakharam, heh^hyah !\ exclaims the Rajah. Here, 

‘ fellows, see that a proper treasurer be in attendance on the 
‘ morrow, to whom we shall deliver our treasure, and toskeh-kha- 

* nah,X The Rnj ah enjoys himself, until no longer able to sustain 


* A gold coin, worth about 32 shillings, 
t Kinwkharam, heh hyah. The shameless oue, unfaithful to salt. 
J Warilrobe, or furniture. 
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excitement ; and then the gufidrupias retire, and the torches 
are extinguished. 

“ Next day, there arc several candidates for the honor of the 
treasurer's office, who eagerly offer to serve. The salary is 200 
ruioees a month, says the Rajah, and I hate accounts; constant 
attendance and implicit obedience are all I acquire. After 
rejecting some. His Highness fixes upon Lalla Uinbeka Suhai, 
who receives a well-worn shawl as a hhillut^ and an immense 
key. He ventures to ask, where the treasury is ? And is told 
to wai|^unlil the huzritt has leisure to shew it to him. In the 
mean time, the Rajah suddenly recollects thathe has immediate 
occasion for 1,000 riqiees, and he shouts out: ‘Here, Buha- 
dur, take 1,000 rupees from Lalla Umheha and give 

it to Bisheshur Singh ; and be sure to take a receipt for tho 
money. Tell him it is the price of a ring, I bought of him, for 
my favorite Giilbehar! Ihthadur asks the treasurer for tho 
money. Tho poor man looks aghast, and shews a huge key as 
all he has received of the Rajah’s treasure. But Buhadur 
tells him, that liajah Guchpneh Rac never foils to cut off tho 
ears of a disobedient servant. So tlic hint is taken; and tho 
Lalla gives an order on his shroff in the city for the amount. 
Of course Buhadur at once proceeds to realise tho money. As 
evening approaches, shawl-merchants and jewellers again ap- 
pear, and press their wares on the Rajah. They see Lalla Urn- 
beka Suhai, figuring as treasurer. They arc old acquaintances, 
and they ask liim the amount of Gnchpuch Raes treasure. In 
reply to which, ho simply shews the key, about a foot in length. 
The merchants open out their wares to entice the Rajah ; but 
he says, he will wait until all his things arrive. They offer to 
leave their bundles for tho Hnjali and his ladies to choose from ; 
which is agreed to with apparent indifference. The song and 
danco proceed as usual until midnight, when, as usual, the 
torches are extinguished. 

Next morning, what a change has taken place ! One old man 
is seated at the doorway, dosing over a chilliini of ga7}jah. 
No other sign of life is visible in Rajah Gnchpuch Rae's 
palace. The treasurer arrives first, opens, and rubs ]jis eyes, 
and asks the old man, where the Rajah and his j^coplo have 
gone; He replies, that they decamped before dawn. In duo 
coarse, the Mahajuns, tho jewellers, and the birds of song arrive; 
but nothing of the Rajah is to be found; and smoke-stain- 
ed walls, and lillh and litter about the rooms, alone betray that 
revelry had been there ! Tho jewellers and Mahajuns turn in 
wrath upon Lalla Umbeka Suhai, and tax him witli having 
aided to cheat them. They proceed first to abuse, and then 
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‘ to beat him. In vain the poor man shews the huge key, and 
‘ laments his thousand rupees lost for ever. They drag him 
‘ to the kotwal, and charge him with having cheated them ; and 

the defrauded treasurer remains in durance vile for a week at 
‘ least, and gets off at last, on proving himself to be one of the 
‘ victims of this system of swindling, and after feeing the police 

* myrmidons pretty roundly. 

“ Who is ever to And out what wortliy personated Rajah 

* Guchpuch Rae, when hundreds and thousands of travellers 
‘ are daily passing to and fro the holy city ?” 

Long though it be, we cannot withhold from our riders the 
following animated picture of 

THE GHATS AT BENARES, DURING AN ECLIPSE. 

“ Have any of my readers had the curiosity to visit the ghats, 
‘ during the occurrence of an eclipse of the sun or moon ? If 
‘ not, I would urge them to go once on such an occasion. 
' The living tide, that keeps pouring in from all the principal 
‘ roads into the city some time before the event, is of itself an 
‘ imposing and interesting spectacle. The human wave, as it 
‘ rolls along the streets, gains accession from every lane and bye- 
‘ way, and is at once amassed upon the banks of the holy 
‘ stream, the ultima thule of the grand struggle. The eternal 
‘ hum, — the shout, — the struggles, as the strong push away the 
‘ weak to open a pas.sage for themselves, afford a vast field for 
‘ study to the contemplative. Then again the variety of cos- 
‘ tume, and the draperiesof every possible hue, captivate theatten- 
‘ tiou of those, who delight in the philosophy of dress. But, above 
' all, the enormous crowd brought to a stand still ; — the living 
‘ mass squeezed together in a small space, — at once conveys to 
‘ the mind the enormous fecundity of the human species. Coa- 
‘ template them closely, and, if you have been accustomed to 
‘ read human nature, you will see in every face expressions of 
‘ the feelings that are ruling within. Philosophers of every 
‘ shade might, at such gatherings, find subjects for study and 
‘ instruction. But let me now leave generalities, and enter into 
‘ particulars. 

“ Look at the crowd : the struggle yonder shows that an 
‘ official, and a rich native gentleman, are pushing forward. The 
‘ one is mounted in a tonjon ; the other is on horseback ; the 
‘ troop of people ruuning with switches in their hands arc their 
‘ followers ,' they are striking the feet of the rabble, shouting 
‘ bat still they cannot penetrate the crowd. The 


♦ Be off ! be off ! 
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horseman is obliged to stop, and the tonjon is forced up, from 

* the shoulders of the bearers, upon the heads of the crowd/ 

* with the occupant, in a perilous position. 

“ Suppose you have managed to reach the Munkurnika ghai 

* in safety. ]3y all means have a boat ready there for your re* 

* ception ; hasten on board ; take an elevated position, that. 
' you may compass as much of the spectacle on shore as pos- 

* sible, and drop down the river leisurely. What do you see ? 

‘ A vast concourse of living heads upon the surface of the water, 

* bobbing up and down in alternate succession ; and, oh horror ! 

* among them, several loathsome cori^ses gyrating in the eddies 
made by the bather : — nor are they shunned, although the efflu- 

* via from them is sufficiently powerful to kill a horse. There 
a young girl rises from her immersion, and finds a dead body 

‘ in her ai'ms ; she transfers it without any sign of disgust to 
an octogenarian female neighbour, whoso charms have long 
‘ been veiled over by a net work of wrinkles, and who now sees 
an emblem of what she is soon likely to be ; but she loathes 
‘ it not ; — she passes it on with becoming civility.* Now, you 
sec a stout, upright man, the very figure head of a sepoy, with 
‘ a mannikin, perhaps two years old, seated on his shoulder, 

' holding on like grim death by the hair of his father s bead, 

" while the elderly gentleman gives him a dip to his great de- 
' light, although not free from the chances of suHbeatiou. 
‘Nor are the scenes along the ghats solemn, and purely cere* 

‘ monial. dominion liero also, but in its gvo- 

‘ tesque and primitive* shape. Behold yonder are a groiqi of 
‘ beautiful nympJis, gracing the chocolate-coloured stream, like 
‘ rich lotuses in full bloom. Mark that young man with a smooth 
' brow and athletic frame ; he has been viewing the nymphs for 
‘ some time : he can no longer resist their charms ; he dives ; now 
lie rises among tliem : he looks smilingly upon them all, and 
‘ then gravely utters his apolog}^ wutli mock solemnity — mha- 
imn kea, iniRhaiian hea, to nam lea j^enneshur ka^ — hom^ hom^ 

‘ horn. (Sol bathing, worshipping). One girl ventures to lock 
at him, and seeing that he is a love of a man, returns bis 
‘ glance, and inadvertently drops a flower; ho picks it up, 
and keeps it as a token. Now, for some fun : — the che- 
valiers d Industrie are busy yonder. Do you see the group 
‘ of females bedecked with costly jewels, bathing as if it were 
by themselves; see that girl taking a dip, — a nimble-fingered 
‘ gentleman dives simultaneously : the nymph rises suddenly 


• Aliquando bonu9 dormiiat Homems ! Here our friend Pauuchkourt nods. No 
Hindu will touch a dead body, unlesi compelled by necessity or irresistible force. 


Y Y 
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* may ah! re mayah ! mere nuthni gye (Mother, mother, my nose- 

* ring is gone). This attracts attention; but the spoiler escapes. 

* You hear another scream soon after, dayah-re-dayah ! mere 

* hali gye (Nurse, nurse, my earrings are gone) : — sure enough 
' her pendants were gone : there stands one with a nose rent 

* to the nostril, and the other with bleeding ears. But this 

* is nothing — often has the female entire been carried off, for the 
‘ sake of what she had on her person, and the mnggur (alligator) 

‘ gets credit for the abduction. The riflers are expert divers; and 
‘ are sure to emerge in a crowd of bathers nnperceived, roaring 
‘ horn, bom, MahadeOyO^^orl of thanksgiving for the furtive success. 

“ Dropping down> you have a splendid panoramic view of the 

* stone ghats and buildings, the minarets, observatory, musjids, 

* and everything that renders Benares remarkable. You then 
' proceed to Burna Sungiim, wliere the crowd is, perhaps, most 

* dense. Here the same furce of ceremonials is going on as else- 

* where, and the same plunder is as aotive as ever, under all man- 
‘ ner of ingenious contrivances ; but this ghat is most remarkable 
‘ for the scene winch occurred there some years ago. The river 
‘ had been insidiously undermining it for several years : on 
‘ that occasion, the weight of the crowd was more than it could 

* lifear, ana it suddenly gave way, carrying hundreds and hundreds 

* of helpless beings into the jaws of death. Nor was this all, the 

* alarmed multitude made a retrograde movement, and thousancls 
‘ were crushed under the tread of the panic struck crowd. The 
‘ police reported that one thousand individualij^iad perished : 

* but the officials like to deal with even and low numbers; it is a 
‘ convenient way of stripping horror of its disgusting features. 

Such events furnish rare opportunities for the gentlemen, who 
‘ liv^ by their wits, to practice iheir dexterity, and earn their ut- 
‘ most. Bangles, earrings, armlets, and nose-rings, disappear, 
‘ as well from the persons of the living as from the bodies of the 
‘ dead ; females generally arc the victims. How the things are 

* carried off, and by whom, is a profound mystery. 

‘‘ One brawny fellow is carrying the body of a young woman, 

* carefully wrapped from head to foot, bewailing the unfortu- 
^ nate and untimely death of his sister. Tlie crowd respectfully 
^ make way. He carries her to the nearest unfrequented spot, 
‘ and lays her down. She is stone dead, and her nose, ears, 

* arms, and feet, are all strijiped of their ornaments. No longer 

* useful to the dead, he leaves the corpse on that spot, and goes 
‘ to seek for the living — a wife, or, perhaps, some other female 

* relative ; but where is wshe ? alas, also gone; he becomes consci- 
‘ ous of another bereavement, and is plunged in the depths of 

* misery, and perhaps, becomes the immediate victim of lacerated 
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‘ feelings. Alas, poor Hindu ! had you no well of clear water 
‘ in your vicinity, to purify yourself and family with ? 

“ A curious story is yet told of a dome, who flourished and was . 
‘ Jinished, in the clays of ‘ Jit»ah William Welburfio's Burrud 
‘ Baheb Btthadurl He was a most expert diver. One day, 

‘ while loitering for prey at the Munhurnika ghat, where the 
‘ family of a riclv Mahajun were bathing, he espyed among 
‘ them a woman richly decorated with jewels. In a moment ho 
' contrived to get into the river, and, after playing about accord- 
‘ ing to his wont, he dived and disappeared : the jewelled lady 
‘ also disappeared ; neither the one, nor the other, was seen to 
‘ rise again, and her friends were under the impression that 
‘ some fierce alligator had taken a fancy to her, and perpetrated 
‘ an elopement. Heveral days afterwards, a devout person, who 
‘ cleansed himself of his sins in the river, and was just stepping 
‘ out on shore, accidentally put his foot under a stone stop, and 
‘ there felt something soft. He was immediately filled with sus- 
‘ picions, and communicated his alarm to others. Some domes 
‘ were sctit for, and the body extricated from its cell : it was tho 
‘ romains of the ////■.•? lady, denuded of all her costly orna- 

' ments. Suspicion rested on no one ; hnt the dome who had 
‘ committed the horrid outrage, was, some months 'afterwards, 

‘ detected offering tho jewels for sale; they were recognised as 
‘ tho properly of the deceased ; the dome confessed, and ex- 
‘ jiiiitcd his crime on tlio gallows.” 

Thus sncce|sfnlly does crime revd .-md riot on tho holidays, 
and religions days of tho people: audit does not appear that 
the magistrate much concerns himself about the matter. Our 
aulhor next discourses on tho Chut Majhis, ghat and ferrg 
thikadatu, and tho C/ioudurin of hackerien, whom he describes ns 
“ the heads of guilds and corporations;” “ they are." he says “ as 
‘ great curses to tho community us any otlier of tlie thousand 
‘ ills under which it groans Frequently and anxiously tho 
‘ magislrutcs have tried to devise jd.ms for tho lu-evcntion of 
‘ op])re8&ion ; but the best concerted selieines have failed, from 

tho extraordinary reverence for the dustur (custom), to wliich 
‘ the natives of this country how with as much reverence, as they 
‘ do to their jiriests. Where proof of oppression can be pro- 
‘ ditced by a complainant, punishment will necessarily follow. 

‘ But I confess that no prerentive measures occur to me.” We 
will venture to suggest some, or rather some principles, which 
must form the basis of them. The chief olject must bo to 
break up those so-called “ guilds and corporations ;” and tho 
first step obviously is, to withdraw all legal and public privileges 
from them : to open their business, as far as practicable, to 
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conipetitioD, and to protect the competitors : to substitute freedoni 
of trade, in short, for monopoly, whether existing by the sanc- 
tion of dustur, or of Government. Some of these classes have 
Government monopolies, as appears by our author’s shewing; 
for examjile, ih the case of the ferry thikadars, our author says, 
" the ferries of every large river are annually farmed to the 
‘ highest bidder, on condition that he keep a sijfiicicnt number of 
> ‘ good boats properly manned at every ferry and we are further 
told, that fixed rates are authorized by the magistrate ; ‘''never- 
‘ theless, it is a universal complaint that the farmers of the 
‘ ferries are the greatest extortioners and their boats are often 
such, according to our hero’s description, as no rat would stay 
in ; yet we are told that if a complainant does come forward to 
expose a public abuse, he is worried in all sorts of ways, and 
exhausted for his pains, besides being out of pocket. Now, to 
us it appears, that so far from this evil being irremediable, there 
are half a dozen ways, by any one of which, probably, it might 
be corrected. One certainly is to protect and multiply the land- 
ing places, abolish the thikadar, free the ferry, and open the 
transit trade to competition. Another might be to keep up Go- 
vernment ferry boats, giving a free passage, and to establish a 
sufficient superintendence to secure the proper perfornianco of 
the duty. With proper superintendence, the duty might bo bet- 
ter performed, even under the present system. Correct tlie judicial 
system ; according to our author, its habitual, invariable action 
is to screen the thikadar from punishment. By the evidence 
of our hero, tlie thikadar is always, and is known by the magis- 
trate to be, a very great scoundrel; but, by the grace of law 
and police, he is always let off, and triumphs over the com- 
plainants. But wo will give our hero’s description of the state 
of tilings. 

THE FERRIES, HOW THEY ANSWER AS A GOVERNMENT MO- 

■ NOPOLY. 

“ The ferries of every large river are annually farmed to the 
‘ highest bidder, on condition that he keep a sufficient number' 

' of good boats properly manned at every ferry 

“ Some European recruits were crossing the river at Rajghat ; 

‘ and my master, the Nazir Sakeb, was directed to be in atten- 
‘ dance, and to see that no useless delays occurred. I accompa- 

* nied him of course. We saw large boats, with about fifty 
‘ Europeans on board, each worked across, the river, merely by 

* the swinging mofion of the rudder. On' binding the men, the 

* boatman was pushing off, but the Nazir called out to me to 

* seize him. I did so. ‘ Where are the three boatmen, you 
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‘ scoundrel, as directed in your pottali T said the enraged Nazir, 
' ‘The Gorah log'^^o hurried us, that my two oars-men did not 
‘ come up in time.’ Ui^oii this I was desired to give him some 
‘ gentle admonitions, which I did, in the shape of suudry hard 
‘ boxes oil the face, and some kicks on Ins ‘ We^^tern parts' 
‘ We watched other boats as they came to the ghat, but, in almost 
‘ all, there was a great deficiency of danr'is (boatmen). 'Go, 
' Paunchkouri,’ said the Nazir to me, ‘ and drag that fellow Gan- 

* put Singh to me. I will take him before the Uuzur, and get 
‘ liis ijarah (lease) cancelled, for thus endangering the safety of 
' the Kinnpani Ka Gora* I joined in the virtuous indignation 
' of the Nazir, and proceeded to Gunput's house. ‘ Come in, 
‘ Biiai Paunchkouri Khan,’ said the wily farmer, ' and take a 
‘ chillum of delicious ganjahJ But I was not to bo caught so 
‘ easily, and I began to bluster and to threaten to collar the 
‘ farmer. ‘Oh! my friend,* he said, 'Jiave a moment’s pati- 

‘ ence. I had forgot to repay you the five rupees, T owe you 
‘ for a tulwar I bought from you. Here is tlie money/ licit 
‘ the full force of his ])ersuasive rhetoric, and, pockcaing the 
‘ money, began Smoking the chillum pleasantly. After u time, 

‘ Gunput asked me, why he had been sent for ? I explained. 

‘ ‘ Is that all ?' he said, ‘ I will settle it at once.’ He accompanied 
‘ me to the ami most obsequiously salamcd him The 

‘ Nazir commenced a volley of abuse, in which kind mention 
‘ of the farujcr s sister and daughter was made. But the farmer 
' of the fenies, without moving a muscle of his countenance, 

‘ pnt a little chit into the Nazirs hand ; and it was wonderful to 
' observe tho sedative influence of that slip of paper. The 
‘ and the wont away' from the ghat, I following 

‘ in astonishment; and a report was made to the lluzur, that 
' the Gora log liad crossed over without accident. 

* “ It was during the height of the floods, in tho month of 
' August, that a ferry boat was observed, rushing down tho 
‘ river with frightful rapidity. There were about seventy- 
' five human beings on board ; and the water was scarcc- 

ly six inches from the edge of the boat. There were but 
' two boatmen, one at tho helm, and the other at an oar. The 
‘ boat got into an eddy, and the strength of tho boatmen was 
' unequal to extricate her. She went round onoo, canted 
' over, head foremost, and not a vestige of boat, or of the passen- 
‘ gers, was there ! The farmer of the ferries was fined for his 
' neglect, in not seeing to the efficiency of his boats. But was 
‘ that punishment at all sufficient for the loss of so many lives ? 


• White people, European soldiers* 
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' Surely a case of this kind may bo construed into homicide 
‘ from neglect, and should be punishable by several years' im- 
‘ ])risonment." 

Thus, then, we see that, in tho case of the farmers of ferries, the 
reverence of tho natives for dmiitr is not tlio cause of the evil. 
Tliough the natives have the feeling, that custom is a law, 
and a safeguard to them ; yet any- particular dustur of com-, 
ineree has no essential hgld on tliem. Prove it to be an 
evil ; perhaps th^y may not know how, or, may not have 
(he entM’gy, to emancipate themselves ; — but set the choice 
before them, and we will answer for present interest be- 
ing preferred to all otber tilings. If tlicu dustur has its 
monopoly ghat (we now allude to the alleged privileges of 
the ghat manji) ; near it establish another, where the manji’s 
dustur shall he ])rohibitcd. It w’OiilJ then soon be seen, whe- 
ther tho so-called dustur he really an extortion and abuse, or 
the just reward of useful service and labour. For ourselves, we 
take its character from our author, but we entirely dissent from 
his opinion, that such abuses must last for ever. What must 
always be, must always have been: but, what ought not to be, 
cannot be of nature, but is arbitrary or accidental. 

Wo cannot forbear extracting our liero's account pf tlic chou- 
dhuris of hackeries. Like the ghat manjis, they are a chiss, wlio 
seem to have established an exclusive eoinmand, or monopoly, of 
hackeries for the purpo.se of commerce. Tho elioiulhnris are 
not Iiaokery drive, rs tlieinsclves, but ibo ])roeurers of hackeries. 
Is the tone, ill wbioli our liero speaks of them, an error or piV]!!- 
dice ? or are these agencies, choudhuris,ghat manjis, churandahs, 
the natural, or ordinary contrivances, or results, of freedom, in 
the einplo)iijent of the dillerent kinds of labour ? Our own 
belief to the contrary notwithstanding, we commend enquiry 
on this jioint to the political economist and social philo- 
sopher. Meanwhile hear, wbut our liero says : — ' 

“ The choudhuris of hachcries are great men iu their way, and 
" are the occasion of much annoyance to the lieges. At everv 

^ xtddaK (stand), and in every market square, an crnissai'y 
‘ of the choudhuri attends, to look after his masters interests. 
^ When hackeries arc required by soudagurs and mahajuns, 
' these choudhuris are the parties who provide them 'Cliey are 
' rather pioderatc in their requisitions from the proprietors of 
^ carts, and limit their dusturi to only’two anmts in the rupee — 
" being one eighth! Wlien hackeries are required for the public 
^ service, and an order for impressing them is passed by tho 
‘ Magistrate and Commissariat, then is the choudhuri in his 
‘ glory. Travellers, with their wives and children, are summarily 
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‘ dismounted, and, with their property, lodged under the first 

* convenient tiee ; strings of carts laden with grain are taken 
‘ possession of, and tlio contents lodged on the road-side. No 
' complaints are listened to; and, unless qU of palms is freely 

* used to slip out of the clutches of tlVo press-gang, escape 
‘ is impossible. For every ten carts Oi*dered for the public service, 

‘ a hundred at least are pressed. Why ? you ask in your inno- 
‘ cence. Oh ! happy ignorance ! Suppose you dnivc ten good 
‘ carts, with three bullocks to each : the feed of thirty bulloc-ks 
‘ cannot be less than four rupees a day. Or, we will su2:)posG that 
‘ servants and all come to live rupees a day. Now suppose the 
‘ owner to be a bumptious fellow, that will not fork out. He is 
^ trotted backwards and forwards, first to the Kotwali ; then to 
^ the Sadder bazar; then to the Saheh Kinnusnriut. He is not 
‘ l^aid a fraction, until tlie troops march ; and he may bo a fort- 
‘ night or three weeks, feeding his cattle and his servants, ‘ bey 
‘ khj/t khwuh-i kumpaftiy (without tlie company’s favour, or pay).* 

* Now the moment ho was pressed, had ho had the sense to 
‘ have slipped twenty rupees into the choiidhuris hand, or half 
‘ that sum into the hand of the larkundazes, he would, 1 
‘ conceive, have been a considerable gainer. Do you twig? *' 

Tlie important facts to be observed here are, first, what the 
$oudaf/hurs imd mahajuiis (traders and merchants) pay; and 
secondly, the ojiprcssions ])racticed in obtaining a supply of 
carriage for Government. From the statement, it may be infer- 
red, first, that capital has not yet been ajipliod to ihe esta- 
blishment of the regular business of carriers ; therefore, se- 
condly, carriage for commerce can only be obtained by with- 
drawing it from agriculture, which appears to be a great 
oppression to the tiller of the land ; and, thirdly, that when 
Government has a demand for carriage, it emiiloys an agency 
of the most atrociously oppressive character; which our author 
likens to the English '' jiress-gang/* but, in so doing, libels, we 
must say, that service. The Company's press-gang impresses 
many hundred per cent, more than is authorized. 

Our hero relates, with considerable minuteness, the circum- 
stances of a con6i)iracy to overturn the British Government, 
which ended in a State trial, and an acquittal of the suspected 
(guilty) parties. His reflections on this result, and the imjiiUed 
motives of U, appear to us suggestive of much, that no eye is 
permitted to see, nor ear to hear, of smothered discontents 
and dangers, known only to Goverument. 

“However, the knowing ones were of o})iuion, that the ac- 
"" qiiittal of the prisoners was a political dodge: and, under the 
^ circumstances, the wisest course that could have been pursued. 
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‘ To have brought conviction home to the prisoners, would have 

* been to shew the people of Hindustan, that the Sirdars and 
‘ Zemindars, who were fostered by the Ktimpaniy were eager 
^ Jov a change of rulers ; that the police ofiicials .and the sepoys 
" of the jungi pultuns (war regiments) were unfaithful to their 
" salt i and that Moulvi Rahut AU, and others like him, who liad 
‘ been honored with important revenue and judicial trusts, were 
‘ ready to turn upon the Kumpanis Government. It was sufficient 
‘ that the conspiracy had been suppressed in the bud, and that the 
‘ parties implicated were known. And it w^as good policy to let 

* the world know, that the Kitmpani Buhadur did not doubt 
‘ the fidelity of her army.'* 

Our licro having concluded his revelations respecting the 
police, magistracy and criminal courts, proceeds to the revenue 
department: and opeu§ this interesting and important subject 
until the following introduction : — 

I have ^ said my say* as to matters in Fouzdari (the police ;) 

' and shall now give my readers a few revelations in the revenue 

* departmentof the state. This,aswcll as the police, comes Iiome to 
‘ every man’s door. The PutwarV^ (collecting) system ; the Muhuk- 

* ma-‘Co?7imtssio?fer-/cur/c ;f the Quanungos ;% iho Suzdivulii;^ the 

* I'uhsildarSyW and Peshkars tlie Sheristudar and his satellites 
‘ are all deserving of notice. The revenue settlements, and the 
' ordinary and extraordinary wnivs and means, whereby the offi- 
‘ cials make money, and the Zemindars v^wdipuitids (holders of 

* leases) lose their estates ; all these are worthy of prominent men* 
^ tion. I have been myself a humble ryot, and have felt the inso- 

* Icnce and oppression of the ‘ Jacks in office.* I have had the 
‘ produce of my little field, which, with the labor of my wife and 
' little ones, I had matured, and expected to reap, attached and 

* sold, despite my complaints to the Hakims, J3at my office 
' of ^Nazirs Orderly has shewn me strange soenes, wliich it 
' shall he my business to describe faithfully to my fellow-ryots, 

* as a beacon to prevent them from suffering from the oppres* 
^ sious carried on under the sanction of the law ; and as a duty 

* to my present employers, the Saheh Kumpnni Buhadur, whose 

* nimukpuruiirdah (salt-eater) I am, to prevent them from sanc- 

* tioning such under false coloring. The Saheban Alishan little 

* dream of the inindreds of ways, in which grinding oppression is 

* practised under their very noses. Be, they ever so^igilant, they 

• Pntufori sviUm. TLe system under which the land rsnts of the villazcrs are 
coUeJted. 

f Muhukma-Cammissioner-kurk. "Land Commissioner who makes seizures. 

I Quanunjo, Accountant. § Suzawul. The OoTernment native collector. 

11 Tuhsildar, Petty collector. ^ Ptihkar, Inferior registrar. 
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* are deceived by the aative officials ; and, it is only by some 
‘ lucky chance, that they stumble upon the practices, which per- 
" vert the intentions of justice. Ijf they bo ever so clear-sighted, 

* they are made to see thiongh the eyes of others. How is |his 
^ possible? you indignantly ask — are not the Civil Servants of 
‘ the Government, the elite of England ? Are they not, some of 
" them, acknowledged to be the most talented men of the coun- 
" try ? Has not this class furnished some of the ablest statosiuen 
‘ in the world ? All this I acknowledge. But what can they 
^ do ? I have stood behind the chair of the Collector Saheb^ 
‘ and I have seen him absolutely unable to go through tlie 
‘ official drudgery of the day. I have seen him defer a case, day 

* after day, in the vain hope that he would find time for inves' 
‘ tigating it thoroughly. But, alas ! such leisure could not be 
‘ found. I have seen Lis subordinate European official^ simi- 

* Inrly puzzled with work. How then can you bo surprised, 

* that these gentlemen are obliged frequently to let their deci- 

* sions, pass under the force of circumstances they cannot 
‘ overcome, in order to shew a good nuksa to the Board ? Hence, 

‘ I say, they require promptings, from people who are beliind the 
‘ sce^s/' 

Tlie first case dccribcd by our hero is that of himself, when 
a poor ryot. He had had possession of five bigahs (about two 
acres) of laud for upwards of fifteen years, and his i)rogenitor 3 
had had possession of the same for upwards of half a century. They 
had never paid more than two rupees per bigali, or ten rupees 
per annum, to the old Zemindar, and they were of a class of tenants 
(klioodkust) not liable to have their rent raised : but Bitlhhud- 
dhur Singh had purchased the village by private sale, and had 
served all the asamis (tenants) with a notice to quit, or to pay four 
rupees per bigab. “ I went,'* says our hero, to tbo Dipii/ 
Saheb, and gave in an ttzudari, (petition), aiid after hearing both 
sides, tbo Dipty Saheb ruled that Bulhkuddur Singh was merely 
kubdladar (a purchaser ;) that, as such, he was merely a kaatn- 
viukam (locum tenons) of the Zemindar, and could not legally 
demand enhancement of rent from a khoodkant ryot, and tbat 
even were he a nilamdar (auction purchaser) under tbe revoniio 
sale law, he was debarred by Reg. 5, 1812, and Act i of 1845, 
which expressly declares “that no auction purchaser shall have 
the power to enhance the rate of khoodkust chiq^peirhund asa- 
mis y 

Without doubt the klioodkust ryot has by right a valuable 
and unalterable tenure: and this exposition of it by the Dipty 
Saheb assured our hero of safety. “But lo ! *' says he “no 
sooner was my field ripe for the sickle, than a fellow put into 


z z 
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my Jhands a dirty bit of paper, v?ith unintelligible Negri charac- 
ters written therein, which he verbally told me was the PutwariB 
waail-hahi (rent collector's r,ent bill), shewing that I owed 
Bulhhuddur Hingh the sum of ten rupees ! I could not read, so 
I took the paper in great dismay to a Lallah (writer) in the 
next village, and he read it for me.** 

Kecollecting the prompt justice rendered to him before, our hero 
again resorted to the Dipty Saheb and loudly demanded justice : 
J)ohai! dohail Dipty Saheb. ‘‘ ‘ Fool,* said the Dipty, ‘ what 
are you bawling yourself hoarse for? lean listen to nothing un- 
less you present a petition on stamped paj^er.* ^ But, Sir,* I urged, 
*my crops are distrained ; my wife and children will starve, un- 
less speedy justice be rendered. And from whence shall I get 
funds to purchase a stamp, and pay for engrossing the petition ?* 
AH that I could get for ray pains was, to be turned out of the 
room for my importunity.** 

The poor ryot (our hero) sells his pt^gri (turban) to buy a 
stamped paper, and get a petition written on it; and, fondly 
conceiving it would have melted a heart of stone, ho presented 
it next day. “ The Dipty Saheb at once passed an order to 
' this effect: — The petitioner is at liberty to give securily^o the 

• Kubdladar for the amount of distress ; or deposit the money 
' in the treasury, and then to institute a bejah korki suit (a suit 

• for wrongful seizure). Ordered, that the petition bo dakhil 

• duftur (put into the office). 

“ ‘ But, Junab-i ali ! * I entreated, * I sold my very pngri to 

• enable me to present a petition on stamped paper to your honor, 

• and do you call this redress ? I ask the prophet to witness 

• that the demand is unjust and illegal ; and yon desire me to 
' deposit fifteen rupees. Where, in the name of the prophet, 

' shall I get that sum ? * But the Dipty Saheb plainly told me 

• that he was helpless, and, that unless I did as he directed, ho 

• could give me no redress. , Fiilding myself lachar (helpless), 
' I borrowed fifteen rupees from the village Mahajun^ at the 

• rate of four pice per mensem interest, upon each rupee, o;:.. 

• 75 per cent, per annum ! (read this, ye ghosts of usurers ; 

• and learn a lesson from the unsophisticated, mild Hindu !) and 

• deposited the money, and had my crops released for the nonce 

• from the distress!* 

Here we find a combination of real causes, all having the 
same tendency to destroy the ryot’s rights of tenure ; and not 
one countervailing check in his favor. First, we have the exposi- 
tion of right, and in the ryot's favor ; but, being given without 
expence, nugatory. On the other hand, we have the Zemindar, 
armed with the power to enforce his own views, without a pre- 
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vious decree in his favor. Then when the ryot comes for justioej, . 
he finds it can be had only on conditions as cruel as his mer- 
ciless Zemindar. He submits : be institutes a suit for an illegal 
distress : let our hero describe the further progress of the case. 
He has a very moving petition drawn out; and it is decided, as 
a summary suit, by the l)ipty Saheh in his favor. 

“But lo says he “ a month afterwards, I was served with a 
‘ notice from the Court, intimating that Bulbhudder 

* Singh had complained against me for the amount of annual 
‘ malguzari, (rent) praying the court to authorize his charging mo 
‘ four rupees a bigah, or twenty rupees for my (cultivation) per 

* annum. I went to Sitnl and asked him to write apetition 

* for me ; but he told me that this was a lumhuri moqudduma 
" (tedious case), and tlmtl must consent to undergo considerable 
‘ expense, and to employ a regular Vakil (pleader). I was in des- 
‘ pair. I had not a rupee in the wwld ; so I wasobligod to pledge 

* my pair of oxen to the village maliajini^ to raise funds for the de- 
' fence of this suit. But I rested my hopes on the blessed pro- 

* phet, and the (justice) of the tIakiman'i-Adaluty 

“ My vakil recapitulated the arguments used by the Dipty 
‘ Saheb, and quoted a host of regulations and kantraciiom. 

‘ But the Munsiff merely asked the Pniwari, whether the itila* 

* namah (notice) had been served upon Paunchkowri agreeably 

* to Regulation V. of 1812?* To this, the Pntwari replied in 

* the affirmative. I myself did not deny it, but produced a copy 
‘ of the Dipty s ruhukarii in which the notice itself was pro- 
‘ nounced illegal. }3ut the Munsiff threw away the rubukari 
‘ with contempt — ' Koun Dipty KuUuctur? our koun Hakim-i* 

' Adalut DeivaniV (Oh ye Gods 1 Does he pretend to com- 
‘ pare the Dipty s contemptible intellects with mine ?) The 

* Munsff then asked the Puticari, whether the lands of my jot 

* were capable of paying four rupees a bigah, and what wero 
‘ the general rates of the district? The Piitwari subraited 
' that ray jot was worth five rupees a bigah ; that was the 

* average rate of the village. The decreed for Bulbhud* 

*4 der , — casting me, and declaring me liable to pay (bur rupees 

‘ a bigah in future. My vakil advised mo to appeal ; but I 
' stared stupidly in his face. * Do not you understand me, 

' friend ?* he said; 'appeal to the Saheh Judge Duhadur, and you 
' will be righted. The Munsff has warped tlio law from fear of 
' Bulbhiidder ; and the Judge Saheb will reverse his decree." 
‘ ' Oh vakili I answered, ' where, in the name of the prophet, 

' am I to get more money to fight with Bulbhudder ? I have 
' sold my oxen ; I have lost my cause ; I shall bo ousted out of 
' house and home, — and you toll me to appeal ! Could appeals 
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‘ bo heard without putting us poor ryots to ruinous expense, 

' they would be salutary ; but as matters are, the long purse 
‘ will always carry the day against a poor manT 

When the next kist (instalment) became due, Bulhhudder 
brought a summary suit for it at the enhanced rate, before the 
Dipty Saheb. “ When,” says our hero, 

I appeared in person, and confessed that the Munsiff had 

* decreed against me, and that Bulhhudder s cause was a good 
' one this time. ^ Do you intend appealing/ quoth the Saheb ? 

‘ ‘ No, sir,' I replied ; ' I give in, and only pray that my jot may 
‘ be given to any one else. If Bulhhudder will release me of 

* all claims, I will resign my jot' God and the prophet know, 
‘ that the Sahehan Alishan have a peculiar mode of adminis- 
‘ tering their own laws. One Hakim passes an order to a 

* certain effect, and another passes one diametrically opposite to 
‘ it. Both fancy themselves to bo right; either the law^s are 
' enigmas, or the administrators are over-instructed in them. 

* God help us poor ryots!' 

The statement of this case discloses several facts which de- 
serve to be noted. First, the want of all special means to secure 
to the ryot class, the many valuable tenures belonging to them, 
which are repeatedly recognized in the Government Regu- 
lations. This is a great and just impeachment of the humanity, 
and, perhaps wo might add, of the honesty of Government ; for it 
must be recollected, that Government is the chief Lord of the soil, 
and participates in the profit arising from the oppressions of 
the Zemindar, and the confiscation of the rights of the ryots. This 
is not the place to discuss remedies. We advert to the subject 
only to note our opinion, which perhajisis not the prevailing one, 
that some remedies of greater or less eflScacy are practicable, and 
that the will only is wanted. This we think must be apparent from 
this simple proposition, which wc believe to be incontrovertible; 
namely, that tlio rights of the ryots are precisely of the same 
nature as the permanent settlement ; they are the ancient set- 
tlement of tlie rates payable to the original owner of the soil 
by the cultivator of it, but evidenced only by custom, All 
that is wanted is, what Government has known how to make 
for itself, — pre-appointed evidence. It would be as easy to regis- 
ter the khoodkust tenure, as the law and custom of a certain 
district, as to register the Government settlement. 

But, secondly, let us note the peculiarities, indicated by our hero, 
in the course of the litigation. There is the Deputy Magistrate's 
exposition of the law, which, though correct, is nugatory. There 
is the imposition of a stamp duty, which either bars justice to the 
poor man, or lays the foundation of his ruin. Then there is the 
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conflict of decisions, between that of the Deputy Magistrate, which 
is right, and that of the Munsiff, which our hero ascribes either to- 
corruption, prejudice, or ignorance; and ho only speaks the pre- 
T^ailing opinion, in holding these up as characteristic of the East 
India Company's Courts of every denomination. Lastly, there 
is the Munsifl's contempt for the DijHi/ Saheb ; — a feature well 
worth noting, because it is not merely an individual feeling, 
which maybe ascribed to a bad man, but is not likely to bo enter' 
tained by men in general. On the contrary, it is the necessary 
consequence of the established relation of this valuable 
class of public officers toward the coYcnarited civil service. 
Instead of being equal and indei^endent, they are in a state 
of degradation and subordination, wliich deprives them of all 
deference and respect from other officials. Law and authority 
arc as respectable in a constable as in a king; and no grades 
of service ought to destroy this sjiccies of equality. 

As the same species of agency is employed in the Revenue 
Department, as in the Civil and Fouzdari (Criminal), the same 
vices may easily bo believed to prevail in it, and similar conse- 
quences to follow. We rise from this poition of our hero’s revela- 
tions with the most painful impression of the utter insecurity of 
all rights of property. It was on the occasion of Paiinch- 
kowries losing his land, in the manner already described, tluit 
ho resorted to his friend Suntokhea. From being a victim of 
oppression, be wished to become uu agent of the Law, and 
in his turn lobe the oppressor. He now relates, how his fortune 
throve, by joining in aJl tlie corrupt j^ractices of the Collector’s 
uinlahs. Under the Company’s system, the ancient .2'emindars 
have shared the same fate as the ancient ryots: and oiu’ hero 
illustrates in some degree how this has been accomplished. 

During," says he, my incumbency as an " Orderly^ I have 
‘ witnessed scenes that, if described vviih ordinary rhetoric, would 
‘ induce my readers to think that I am not dealing with facts, 

^ but endeavouring to harrow their feelings with imaginary tales 
" of distress. I will leave such matters for the ingenuity of 
romance-mongers, and give you the naked truth, which requires 
‘ no high coloring to render it iiUercsting. Tlicro lived 
* in the village of Tandah an opulent cultivator, by name 
‘ Bhuwani Sinyh. His ancestors had been the Zemuidars 
‘ of the village ; but during the first revenue settlements, 
^ by Junatin Dunkin Buhadur, his father had refused to 
‘ enter into the necessary engagements, rilleging that the as- 
‘ sessments were too heavy ; so tliat, at the time of my story, 
^ Bhuwani Singh was cultivator of fifty higahs of as fine 
land as you would desire to see for miles around. The 
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' malguzari (rent) on these lands was 1 rupee 8 annas a higah^ 

' or seventy-five rupees per annum. The Zemindars ot Tandah 

• were also opulent men, and were never a day behind the fixed 
' time for payment of the * kists\ due to the Sircar, But the 

• taluk (estate) was known to be profitable, and was coveted by 
^ the Vakil and TJmlah ; and a plot was entered into between 

• them, to force it to bo sold, when they would pounce upon it as 
‘ legal prey, and appropriate it as their own." 

The plan resorted,to was not to serve the usual dustuck (sum- 
mons) out of the Collector s Office ; to bring the zemindars into 
default by this means ; and in the end to induce a sale of the 
property for arrears of revenue. The taluk was sold, and pur- 
chased by Lirila Munshi and Mouhori Vakil, two persons in the 
Collector’s office ; the Zemindars appealed, but could get no 
redress, as the papers were right ; and the auction purchasers 
got possession. 

This case, as respects the Zemindars, is the true type of a 
million. Never, before or since, did law or policy, \var or 
rapine, effect so many and such extensive changes of property, 
as the East India Company a revenue system in the early days of 
its establishment. In Europe the property of the church and of 
other corporations has undergone indiscriminate confiscation: 
but in India, the whole landed property of the country has 
been subjected to a system, the eflect of wliich has been to 
sweep away the ancient proprietors, and to fill their places with 
the lowest of the Company’s native officials. Our hero repre- 
sents the ruin of the Zemindars, as having been followed by the 
subversion of the ancient rights of the ryots ; and he illus- 
trates it by the relation of what further happened to Bhowani 
Singh, in his new character of a cultivator. .Bhowani was 
entitled by lineage, by intelligence, by capital, by the extent 
of bis occupation, to be considered as of a very superior order, 
a sort of old Indian gentleman, who had lost his estate by the 
policy of Government, but, still cleaving to the soil, had 
turned farmer. He had, like the smaller ryots, a perpetual 
tenure, at a fixed rent ; and, according to the custom of the coun"^ 
try, it was an inheritance and a property. Such a man would 
of course bo obnoxious to the new, revolutionary, Sansculottes 
tribe of zemindars who sprung up like mushrooms in the Raj 
of the East India Company, and, having no rights but what 
they acquired by fraud and rapine, had no respect for the 
principle of property. Mark now, the cruel steps by which 
Bhowani and his sons were utterly ruined by the new 
zemindars. 

No sooner was the sale of Tandah concluded, than Moulvi 
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' Vakil obtained a kuhalah (bill of sale,) and mnuldustuhy (writ of 
" possession) and took formal possession. Notice for enhance- 

* ment of rent was served on every ryot ; and, among others, 

‘ Bhtfwatn Sittghy and his fifty bigahsoi tnourusi joty (perpetual 
‘ tenure) were not forgotten. He bad always paid one rupee eight 

* annas per higah, and was now directed to pay five rupees. But 

* he was a tough old Rajput^ and merely laughed the notice to 

* scorn. However Moulvi Vakilwas not a man to give in, while 
‘ a quirk or quibble was at hand, or a sheer face of brass could 
' frown forth withering terrors ; so as soon as the first kist 

* became due, he instituted summary process against him. The 
‘ case was prepared by the Umlahy and heard before the Saheb 
' Slmtunty who had rccenty joined. 

" There were, first, the RtUwaris wasil haki (rent account) ; 

* second, a copy of the notice served on , defendant, declaring him 
' liable to pay five rupees per bigah; third, the Collector’s kubalah 
‘ to the auction purchaser. In answer to all these, old Bhuwani 
‘ Singh simply referred to the fact, that he w'as a resident here- 
‘ ditary cultivator, from the cession of the province to the 

* Sircar Kiimpani Duhadur — that he held d^putiah signed by 
‘ the Saheb KuUan Junatin Diinkin — that by the regulations 

* of the Sircar he was exempt from enhancement of rent — and 

* that, please JSrt'wyV / he wo.uld not pay a fraction more than 

* he had done. While the Saheb Shistnnt sate with a becoming 
‘ gravity, with his beaver hat knowingly cocked on bis head, 

* Moulvi Vakil eagerly said ^ Jen ah-i' alii did your honor 
" ever hear such insolence, as has been uttered by that fellow ? 

* He says, he will not pay a pice more tlnni the malguzari ho 
‘ has paid, even jf your worsliip order it ! He presumes to 

* defy the Hakim !’ ‘ Well, w^ell,' pettisldy said tlie Saheb, ' chup 
' mho (Silence). What are the sale regulations, Munshi V 

* Now the reader will remember that the Munshi was a joint 
I proprietor with the Vakil, and liis cue, therefore, was to mis- 

* lead ; so he turned up Begulation 5 of 1812, Sec. 0. " Here, sir, 
/ is the kanun (regulation). Moulvi Vakil did serve the notice 
^ for enhancement of malguzari, and is clearly entitled to a decree 
^ in the present suu\' Decree for plniniiff* was given nccord- 

* ingly. This is grand, thought old Bhuwani Singh ‘ diggrut 
‘ to pah, lekin rupia to morpas bahl (You may get the 
‘ decree, but not the rupees). After a month, the decree was 
' executed, and the usual process for apprehension of the person 
' was issued. 1hemushku7i,thtit served the writ, was thrashed 

* soundly by Bhuwani s three sons, who were taken up for the 

* assault by the Thanadar, chalaned, and sentenced to six 
' months’ imprisonment each ; and old Bhuwani himself, heart- 
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‘ broken anJ clisoonsolate, delivered himself up to the Nazir, 
‘ The case was called, tlie decree read, and Bhtiwani vias asked, 

* whether he would pay the amount? ‘ No, I will not/ was his re- 
‘ ply. " For fifty years my father and I have never paid more 
‘ than one rupee eight annas a higah, and not a pie more shall I 
‘ pay/ He was sent to jail. Mould Vakil next gave in a petition 
‘ to the Saheb Shistuut^ for the sale of Dhuwanis property. 
‘ This was ordered of course ; but it was strange that six fine 
‘ cows, two stone sugar mills, and a stack of grain, were sold for 
^ only eighteen rupees. The sale was sanctioned ; but, as the 
^ whole amount of decree was not paid, old Bhuwani was, there- 
‘ fore, allowed to rot in jail. 

“ When the next instalment became due to the auction 2)ur- 
‘ chaser, a summary suit was again filed according to the usual 
‘ j)rocesses ; the return of the Nazir was ‘ ruposJi (hiding.) But 
‘ the defendant and his sons were in jail ; how then could the suit 
‘ be defended? The result was an exparte decree for Moulvi 
‘ Vakil. This decree was also executed ; and the Nazirs kf/feut 

* was, that the defendant was in jail, in a suit of the decree- 

* holder, Moulvi Vakil. Ho Avas sent for from the jail ; but 
‘ pleaded insolvency, and was released. 

'‘^Bhuwani \Yas at large; his sons also were released : and 
‘ they commenced ploughing their fields. Like men, they vowed 
‘ that Mould Vakil should rue the day lie ever thought of 
‘ oppressing them. Old Dowlut Sim/h and his stalwart progeny 
^ wove also iiaupers ; and, in tlio whole village, a feeling of hatred 
‘ and revenge was engendered against the Nilamdar. But the 
‘ Moulvi was not one, that would rashly venture his person 
‘ within a village, the inhabitants of which were inimical to 
‘ him ; and he laughed at the deadly throats of the tribe of Raj- 
^ puts. 

“ He sent his however, to ///.«<? (collect) ; and on 

^ the first night of his arrival at the ch'howni, (luU), it was fireil 
‘ and he and his party were knocked down, with latlccs (clubs), 

‘ they ran out to escape the devouring flame. 

“ This was what the Vakil had longed for, and had anticipat- 
‘ cd. He smoothed down his beard with the hand of satis- 

* faction ; and 2>reparod to act. Meantime Dowlut Singh and his 
stalwart sons, and old Bhuwatii and his sons, were so alarmed 

‘ at their own violence, and frightened for the consequences, 

' that they left their homes, and fled. A very exaggerated re- 

* port was made to the Magistrate, of a case, which required no 

< coloring to heighten its enormity. The wounded men were 
‘ sent into hospital ; and weeks passed before they were declared 

< to be convalescent. The defendants were not forthcoming. 
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^ until they were proclaimed as out-laws, when they made neces- 
" sity a virtue, and gave themselves up. They were tried, fully 
* convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for seven years. 

‘ Thus Moulvi Vakil got possession of the entire taluk at 
the expence of a few broken bones to his retainers. 

“ This result made a serious impression on me. I reflected 
^ that my own case was not parallel in hardship. For hero 
' were zemindars, and old isiimraree piiitidars (holders of re- 
' claimed land), turned out of their fields, and irretrievably 
' ruined in purse and reputation, by the machinations of a man, 
' who had risen from the dregs of the people to be a Vakil, 
' by the sheer force of villany, aided by, it must be confessed, 

■ great talent. Here were the well-meaning regulations of a 
' Government, that would be paternal, misconceived and distort- 
' ed, to suit the views of interested parties. And the Hakims^ 

' what were they doing ? Alas ! I saw by my own practice 

‘ that they were as children in our hands. Their various duties 
‘ so interfered one with another, that a portion only could pos- 
‘ sibly be performed.*' 

THE MOCKERY OF AN ADJUDICATION. 

Most of my readers are aware that ‘‘ unnmary suitn* for 
' rent or replevin (known as moquddumat surasuriy or higah 
tiilbij are heard and decided by a Covenanted Assistant to 
' the Collector, or by the Diply Saheb!* But, perhaps, all 
^ are not aware, that the proof in such cases is based entirely 
' upon the Putwaris (Rent Collector’s) accounts. P'or any 
‘ claim that is doubtful, the parties are referred to the civil 
courts. But as no witnesses may be examined, the Piiticari 
' has it entirely in his power to depone, for zemindar, or for ryotf 
’’ exactly as his own interest may bias him. He produces a 
' Jummabundi (rent-roll) and the village accounts, which are 
confessedly dictated by the zemindar himself. He asserts 
that the ryot owes the zemindar so much money, and has not 
' paid it, because it is not mentioned in his accounts! 
The poor ryot calls his debtas (gods) to witnessfor him ; names 
the mahajun, to whom he pledged his bullocks for the money 
' to pay his rent; and the witnesses in whoso presence 
' the money was paid. But the inexorable Dipty merely asks 
' liiru, ‘ Putwari yah zemindar ka riiseed rukhteh hd (Do 
you liold a receipt from the Putwari, or zemindar)? Nu- 
' hee, ryot purwur (No ; Protector of ryots !) A decree for 
' plaintiff is the certain result. But who shall blame the 

■ Assistant or Deputy, when, they are so desired to do, and 
’ are forbidden to make aught approaching to judicial in- 

A 1 
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' vestigation ? The jummabtindi itself, the principal, if not 

* only, documentary evidence in suits for rent or replc- 
' vin, is a tissue of falsehoods and errors. Pick out any one, 
^ or a dozen at random, and try and reconcile the discrepancies. 
‘ You will find the same number of the field, the same junima, 
‘ and area, put down against two or three distinct asamis, in 
‘ the same number of distinct entries. Why ? you ask. Merely 
‘ to enable the zemindar and putwari to charge one or tlie 
‘ other party with the malguzari, according to the necessity 
‘ of the occasion. But is there not an establishment of Depu- 
^ ty Collectors, Tuhsildars, Qanioigos, and MoIiurirSy to exa- 

* mine records, and to rectify errors, wilful or unintentional ? 
‘ True; but how can one man get through the work of four? 
' The comparison is slurred over, and the people suffer." 

The true economy would be not to have any such establish- 
ment at all : but a sham one, though useless for its proper 
objects, is a name, and may be referred to as a fact, by the so- 
phist or sycophant, in defence of Government ; while it blinds 
the Government itself. 

‘^But to illustrate my allegations with a tale — there lived in 

* the village of Bhurlurra, one Bamhishoon Koonhee, wlio had 

* a jot of seven higahs of land, which had devolved on Ijim 
' as his inheritance. He was industrious and prosperous, and 
' always paid his rent of twenty-one rupees per annum lo Bid 

' hhudder Singh, the Kilamdar* llamhishooiis sons liad grown 
" up ; and, leaving two of them to manage the fields, he, 

' with one son, took service ^Yith the llajah of Bettiali. 

‘ They had been absent two years at the period of my tale. A 
' higah of land, that had been left fallow, was about to bo 
^ ploughed by Ramkishoon s sons for sugar cane ; when Dehee 

* Lalla, with five strapping latthials, forcibly stopped them, and 
‘ ploughed the field themselves. On the lads’ remonstrance, 

‘ Dehee Lalla told them, that their father had been dispossessed 
' two years ago! They were too weajv to fight; so went to 
‘ another of tlicir fields, and commenced tilling it vigorously. 

* A year passed away ; and Ramkishoon Koonbee returned to 
' Bhurturrah ; his sons told him the story of their dispossession 
‘ from part of the jot. The old fellow's blood was up, and ho 
' filed a petition in the surasury for bey-dhukli (ejectment). 

' The Putwari was summoned, and deponed upon oath to tlie 
‘ dispossession of Ramkishoon from his entire jot, three years 

* ago ! further, that Ramkishoon had fled from his village ; and 

^ that the Nilaindar had made a bundobust (settlement) of the 
' seven of land with Rarndeehul Singh, who had paid 

the malguzari regularly. Great was the horror of the poor 
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^ Koonlee, He produced receipts given to his sons, for the 
‘ money they had paid the Karindah, TJehee Lalla, He swore 
‘ that lie was in possession of six bigahs of his ohXjot, and beg- 
‘ ged of the Saheb to look at the accounts. This w^as done, but 
‘ lo ! the last two jummabundis bore the name of Ramdeehul 
^ Swghy as cultivator of the fields formerly hold hy Ramkishoo7i 
' Koo7ibce. What could the Saheb do ? Rftr7ihishoo7is case was 

* dismissed, and he was referred to the civil courts for redress. 

“ Here was a poor cultivator, resident and hereditary, dis- 
" possessed, first of one field by force; and then of all the rest 

* by an unscrupulous T^ilamda7\ and a rascally Vittwari, Had 
" the Qua7iu7igo first reported to the Hazing that an entry in 
" the Jit7n7)iahu7i(li had been made, contrary to the preceding 

* year s papers, an enquiry would have been ordered, and tlie 
‘ false entry corrected. But the more inaccuracies there are in 
' ^Jiumnahu77diy the greater is the fee demanded for filing it; 

‘ and, if the doiicem* bo sweet enough, there is never any ditfi- 

* culty in getting the Ht/zt/rs signature affixed to it.” 

The filing of the jummabuudi, or rent roll, of a village annu- 
ally, evidently appears to be commanded by the regulations, as 
a protection to the ryot. It is the duty of an officer, who is paid 
for the service by a special tax. Hear from our hero, how this 
duty is performed, and the office converted into a means of 
extortion 

The filing of the Ptiiwaris papers is a tax to the entire 
‘ district ; and, when the Saheha77 Borad issue stringent orders 
‘ to the Collectors to expedite the delivery of tlic papers, then 
‘ comes a glorious harvest to us orderlies. Tlic Dipty sends 
‘ fii’st one diistfick upon the zemvidar and Putwariy then a 
" second, and a third. They arc at length brought before the 
‘ man ‘Mu a little brief authority;” and the culprits tremble for 
‘ tlio result. Has the tiillnhafia been paid ? No, your honor. 

" Then put tlio Pniwari in the Nazi/a guard ; and place au 
" extra peadah, on tlie zemindar until the tulluha 77 a has 
" been paid. The Zemindar alleges that the only 

served liim with the notice four days ago. But he is turned out 
‘ summarily. Ho oflers to pay whatever is demanded : the peadah 
‘ coolly asks ieti rupees. This is refused indignantly ; but every 
‘ day the bullying increases, and the extra day’s tuHuha 7 ia is ad- 
‘ ded to tlie first demand, until the lachary (helpless) 

" gives the peadah all he demands, to get away to his quiet 
‘ home, far from the harpies of the Kacherie, But what 
" is the law ? There is no penal law, by which the zomin- 
^ dar may be coerced to file the jum77iabu7idis. The only pu- 
' nishment the law contemplates, is to debar any zemindar the 
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‘ privilege to sue for his rent in any court, jf the jummabundi 
' is not filed ; and yet, each village is mulcted from five to ten 

* rupees per annum ; and a parcel of vagabonds called “ mush- 
' hurt peadahs" fatten illegally on the villagers. In every 
‘ district, where the Putwari’s papers are filed regularly, and 
‘ before the beginning of the year, a legion of these mushhooris 
‘ is set loose upon the zemindars, to force them to do as the 
' Saheban Alishan desire.” 

The law and the local ac^inistrations thus appear to be 
equally defective. All our hero’s revelations conspire to shew 
that the European agency employed by Government is incom- 
petent for the public service required from it ; and this gives 
freedom to the natives to follow every corrupt impulse and motive 
of personal interest. Our hero next relates a case of the enhance- 
ment of the customary rents through the assistance of the 
Qanungo : — 

“ A Mahajftn had purchased the village of Buhadurpur, and 
‘ his karindahs suggested, that by doubling the rents of every 
‘ cultivator, he would get a clear profit of a hundred rupees per 
‘ mensem. How was this miracle to bo effected ? You shall see. 
' A jummabundi was given to the qanungo to be filed in the 
' Collector’s office ; but the increase shewn was so alarming, 
‘ that he did not dare to attest it. He gave a hyfeut to the 
‘ huzur to the effect, that ‘ there was an increase in the jumma 
‘ certainly, but the nilamdar alleged that the asamis had agreed 
‘ to the enhancement of rent, on his consenting to dig wells, &c. 

‘ for them.’ The Saheb ordered the qanungo to go out himself, 

‘ to assemble the asamis, and to report faithfully whether they 

* had really consented to the increase ? And if so, to get the 
‘ signatures of the majority affixed to the jummabundi. This 
‘ was pretended to be carried out ; and a month had not elapsed, 

‘ when the qanungo again presented the jummabundi with his 
‘ hyfeut to the huzur, asserting that the names of all tlie culti- 
‘.vators had been affixed to' the document, in the presence of 
‘ himself and the putwari. What could the Saheb do ? The 
‘ jummabundi was signed and sealed, and ordered to the filed 
‘ among the record^.” 

“ The qanungo fattens most when it is the misfortune of any 
‘ village to be made “ hham tuhsil," that is, where the zemindar 
‘ becomes a defaulter, and no person offers to take a farming 
' lease for a term of years, and pay the balance. The Collector 
‘ appoints a manager on his own part, called a Suzawul, to 
‘ collect the rents, and in most cases the qanungo is chosen to 
‘ fill this office. The first thing done is to go to the village, 

* assemble the inhabitants, and ask for the nuzurana (good-will 
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^ offering) for the Sircar^ Nothing but silver is ever taken from. 

* the majority, but the Stizawul is sometimes content to commute 
" the cash payment for the offering of a fat sheep. As soon as 
‘ the sheep has been digested, the usainis are again summoned 
‘ to adjust the new jummahundi ba-mvjihhnhmn Sahehan 
‘ Borad, The Brahmuns are let olf lest they should curse the 
‘ Lalla : but from every other caste, from four annas to eight 
‘ annas a bigah is rigorously exacted. As these sums are iii- 
^ tended for the SuzatviiVs private purse, they are, from a mere 
‘ infirmity in his memory, omitted in the village accounts. The 

* zemindar s dues are always enforced by the Sircars represen- 
‘ tative. The shepherds jjresent the younglings of their flocks; 
‘ the barbers shave him, and sootli him to rest, or gently arouse 
‘ him by the delicious pressure of the limbs known as shampuing ; 

‘ sometimes the young Nut/ins (barberesses) take the place of 
‘ their husbands to lull the Snzawul to rest; the icUs furnisli 
^ sufficient oil for a lamp to burn throughout the night ; and 
' thus a Suzawuly in charge of a large estate, is the picture of 
‘ a happy man, in tlie enjoyment of rural felicity and rural afflu- 
‘ eiice. Many a feast do his friends receive at the expense of 
‘ the villagers ; and who would not feast, eat, drink, and bo 
‘ merry,*' when all the materials cost nothing ? A case conics on 
‘ befo:c the Saheb Collector; the qanungo is ordered to attend. 

* He cannot be found. Where is he ? Nobody can tell. The 
‘ fiazir roars out to mo, Go, PAUNCfiKOURi, and bring that 
‘ suhalinkar, that nimuhharamy to the liuzur. Go to his 
‘ house, and if not there, go to the village of Sandaha where 
^ lie may bo playing the Suzaietd" 

This accords with many native testimonies wliich we have 
heard on this subject. The zemindars arc universally ac- 
knowledged tyrants ; but in the case of lihas lands (Company's 
lands, fiirmed through official agency), the tyranny of the Suzawuls 
and his assistant, is insupjjortable ; just as a pack of wolves, by 
reason of their greater number, will carry off, devour, and dcs^ 
troy, more than one tiger. 

THE KOMMISIINUR KURKI. 

But the great man, " who plays fantastic tricks before high 
‘ heaveii is the Kommishnur Kurkin and / have watched his 
^ doings with much edification. He has his sudder hacherly 
‘ and writes his rubuharisy like a Hakim. As fur as I could 
‘ learn from the muktiars and mohurrirs of the Collector's 
‘ office, the duties of this officer are simply those of an Amcen 
‘ of distraint and sale, for which he is entitled to a com- 
‘ mission of ten per cent, on the proceeds of sale. And in the 
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^ event of a compromise, or non-completion of the sale, from any 
" cause whatsoever, he is entitled to five per cent. o7i the valm- 
‘ t ion of the i^roperty distrained. The resources from this com- 
‘ mission only, would amount to about thirty-five or forty rupees 
‘ per mensem. The Koinmishnur Saheh has to pay the rent of 
‘ a suitable kacheri. He has a mohurrir on seven rupees a 
‘ month, and six cAM/nmm' at least, to whom ho must give three 
‘ rupees each. Thus little enough, it would appear, is left for the 
‘ provision of the great man himself. He has, generally, a wife 
‘ and several children at home. He sports a horse or palki, 
‘ keeps one or two servants, and a comely woman servant, who 
‘ acts as his khidmtityar. Money must be found for these 
' expenses ; and, by the blessing of the debtas^ wlio watch over 
‘ the prosperity of the mysteries of chicanery, it is never want- 
^ ing. Without tiring my readers with all the minuticc of 
‘ trickery, I shall just give a few examples of extortion." 

Of these examples we shall present only the last, and beg 
our reader to note in it, how unsafe capital, when applied to the 
soil, is rendered by such misgovernment. The produce of the 
soil at the present reduced prices will not bear the lax of such 
enormous corruption: and the tendency of the system has already 
become apparent in Lower Bengal, which is rapidly in the course 
of conversion into one vast rice-field. The rest of the coiinfry, 
which requires much tillage, labour and capital, especially for ihc 
more valuable crops, must go gradually out of cultivation. 

An asami has been allowed to cut his khurrif (harvest) crop 
‘ without his rent being demanded. He is in debt, and has paid 
‘ away the greater part of Jiis produce to the village Mahajun ; 

‘ when he finds two birjahs of half-grown sugar-enue distruin- 
‘ ed, and notice of sale advertised. If allowed to come to 
^ maturity, and tlie juice to be worked into gur^ the two bi^ 

‘ gahs of canc would yield from 150 to 200 rupees; but tlie 
‘ zemindar is resolved to ruin liim. The poor rgot ruins to the 
‘ Collector Saheh, or the Saheb Diptg^ and petitions against this 
‘ grinding oppression. He is told to give malzamini (security), 

‘ and to institute Bejah Knrlii, He hypothecates the standing 
‘ crops to his Mahajun, who becomes his surety, and the case 
‘ is instituted. After the usual forms, the case is heard. The 
‘ ryot does not deny that the claim is just, but pleads that if 
' he had time granted him, he would pay the demand, and still 
^ save himself from ruin. The Saheb says, wajib hai (it is reason 
‘ {ible. But the Mukhtyars ask, whether the zemindar is not 
‘ entitled to receive the tnalgttzariiwm the produce of the soil ? 
* They allege that the was cut and sold by tlic ryot, witli- 

' out paying the zemindar his dues ; and that if the Saheb Balia- 
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dur will now interfere, liow is the zemindar to pay the revenue 
' due to the Sircar ? The Mtimhiji quietly folds hfc hands, to 
* say his iltinias (prayers) ; and he urges, that the sale of stand- 
ing crops is authorised by usage. The case is dismissed, and 
a sale ordered. And the poor ryot has the option of either 
‘ permitting his half-grown crops to bo purchased by the ze- 
" mindar {isni furzi) in a fictitious name at a twentieth of the 
‘ value, or, of borrowing money from the Mahajun, on tlic hypo- 
' thecatious of the crops, at seventy-jive per cent, per annum 
' interest. 

Well, thought I, the Kumpani ka Raj is a paternal and 
‘ fostering Raj for the poor ryots !" 

** Til fares tlic land, to hastening ills a prey, 

“ Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

“ Princes and Lords may flourish, or may fade, 

“ A breath can make them, as a breath has. made; 

“ Rut a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

“ When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

In several chapters our hero describes, in an historical iiian- 
ncr, the survey, and other operations iu the N. W. Provinces 
many years ago, for making a revenue settlement. They are 
revelations rather of the past than the present; hut are exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting, and pregnant wo may add with 
instruction. Instead of making extensive extracts, we will 
endeavour to give an abridgment, in which our object, like our 
autlior s, will be not so much the amusement of our readers, 
as their instruction. 

The whole of the ceded and conquered provinces laboured 
under the disadvantage of short leases for the revenue, for terms 
of five or ten years : and, as these terms expired, there was a 
constant struggle between Government and the Zemindars, on 
the one side to augment, on the other to reduce, the revenue as- 
sessments. The periodical revision of settlements rendered large 
establishments necessary, and burdened tlic Government with tlio 
cxpence of highly paid revenue hoards, as well as their depiita- 
► tions over various pjarts of tho country. To introduce a change, 
the first object was, to ascertain the precise limits of each 
estate, with a view to the measurement of the included area. 
“ This led," says our author, ‘‘ to the appointment of young gen- 
tlemen of the Civil Service” as settlement officers^ and the 
employment of Revenue Surveyors. Their proper object was, 
(like that of every land-owner in appointing a land-steward and 
surveyor) to define the boundaries of the different farms, so 
that the tenants might have no pretence for encroaching on one 
another ; to ascertain tlie quantity, more or less, in each farm 
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and Zemindari, and the kind and quality of the land, so that a 
fair rent migiit be exacted ; and^ on tlie other hand, to give the 
tenant a sufficiently long term, to give him an interest in im- 
proving the property. Such were the objects: but the 

operations, according to our author, were a complete failure* 
This he appears to assume as unquestionable fact and matter 
of notoriety ; and he shews in detail how it came to be so. 

Reader, you have seen in the foregoing pages, how the 

Company’s system of police, how its administration of justice, 
have become failures, or worse ; now mark how similarly, this 
other great ^Service, established by the state, became a failure, 
“ The root of the evil" (that is the failure,) says our author, 
was the ignorance of the ofiicers, to whom the work was en- 
trusted, as to the exact nature of what they were required to 
Ijerform. The young settlement officers had to learn the rudi- 
ments of the revenue system ; and the surveyors were not 

instructed to prepare their papers, so as to tally in all points 
with the records of the collector’s office. Thus, it appears, there 
was no competent head to direct the operations at starting. 
All sorts of discrepancies and confusion followed. In the essen- 
tial point of the lists of estates, the returns of the survey 
and settlement officers materially differed. A confusion was 
made between muhab (estates) and mouzahs (villages). Here 
wo have ignorance, alike of the language and of the custo- 
mary territorial divisions of the country. They did not know 
such a difference, as that between an estate and a county : or 
between a manor and the hundred in which it might be situ- 
ated. In many instances the cpllcctor, the settlement officer, and 
the surveyor were at open feud, or privately bent on playing at 
cross purposes, and thwarting each other ; and officers of the same 
class entertained different ideas respecting what were their 
duties. Settlements, however, were made, and fixed by the 
fiat of authority : but they worked badly. Zemindars could 
not afford to pay yearly losses. They tried a desperate game, 
and neglected the cultivation, as our author says, to induce a 
remission of the revenue : but their estates were sold to recover 
the balances, due to the Sircar. Thus, one set of proprietors 
was relentlessly swept away, to be succeeded by auction-pur- 
chasers. These rack-rented the cultivators ; who fled, and 
affairs became worse than ever. The native officials, employed 
in the survey, had fine scope far their activity. A desperate 
struggle arose of bribery on a large scale to prevent the true 
arrears of villages being brought to light; and every native 
official, of whatever grade, not only was promoted by gigantic 
strides, but emulated the w'ealth of tho*Company. 
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Our author does full justice to the principle of these Revenue 
Settlements: it was, he says, excellent, and evinced the wisdom 
and practical (sed quaere) skill of the legislature, and of the 
many able men who compose the Boards of Revenue. 

He specifies several errors on the part of those who had the 
ordering of these Surveys. The great mistake, or, as we should 
prefer to say, one great mistake was, an order to go through with 
a fixed quantity of work within a definite time, and to make 
the assessments as high as the country could bear with reference 
to its means. When the consequences of this were seen, 
modifying orders were issued, to make the hundobusts (settle- 
ments) light, that the people might not be overburdened: but this, 
as our author wittily observes, was like telling a cook to slaiigh 
ter a calf, and then, out of superfluous humanity, to shed tears 
over the untimely fate of the unfortunate animal ! ’ It may 
well be doubted indeed, whether the humanity and the tears \vero 
intended to be real; for, remission was suggested, so 

many explanations were called for, that officials became wary and 
W'iso, and tried to square their course so as to save trouble. 

From general remarks such as the above, which our author 
calls his prolegomena, ho returns to the beginning of his subject, 
and shews how the work of the settlement proceeded. “ A set 
of hungry Amins (native commissioners,) were lot loose upon 
the district, whose duty it was to set up earthen termini at 
every angle of the boundary of each estate.” These men arc 
described as extorting, by fair means or foul, large sums from the 
Zemindar : and, if ho tried to break off, they reported him to the 
PeshJear (deputy registrar), and ho to the settlement officers, 
and the settlement officers lined him roundly. 

The boundaries being completed, the survey commenced ; 
and, first and foremost, a fat Tindal (foreman) went to every 
large village, and, gathering the notables together, announced 
that the Parmasli-ka-luslikur (Great man’s attendants) w^ould 
encamp therein ; and, Mind friend, he would say, get ready 
ten thousand naiks (tent pins,) &c., Tliis hint was always 
sufficient to induce the Zemindars to shell out handsomely, 
and to beg the Tindal to represent to the Saheb-i-Massah, 
that the village was not adapted for an encampment. The 
Tindal knew very well that the village was too much out of the 
way to bo chosen by the surveyor ; so lie pocketed the rupees, 
went on liis \vay to the next large village, and repeated his 
experiment of selecting an encampment with similar success. 

The encamping ground being fixed upon, next the khulasis 
were sent out to prepare the villages for survey. They had to 
remove obstructions in a direct line : a rich crop of sugar cane, 

B 1 
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or a fiue old mangoo tree, or a peepul held in veneration by 
the villagers, tcould come into the direct line ; if the Zemindars 
paid freely, the station was removed to one side : but, if they 
asserted independance, a report of opposition to the survey was 
made, and in most cases the villagers were mulcted by the 
settlement officer. 

The lines being prepared for survey, parties of surveyors were 
sent out to measure the boundaries. 

This used to be carefully and satisfactorily done at first by 

* European Assistants ; but it was discovered in the course of 
‘ time, that it w^as cheaper to use native agency, and to pay twen- 
^ ty-five rupees a month to a boundary Surveyor, instead of 
^ 150 or 200 to an assistant. This notable discovery, however, 
^ did not answer its end. It took some time of course to train 
' natives to their work ; but it was at length accomplished ; and 

* the work then got on as rapidly as the projectors had antici- 
‘ pated. But the new material had odd notions of honesty, 

‘ and of course adapted it, as it seemed to bo most beneficial to 

* individual interests. The Tindals nearly lost their monopoly, 
^ and the gathering of the harvest devolved on more influential 
^ hands. The Lalla Saheb, or, as ho used sometimes to be 
‘ styled, the Kampass-wa/la, claimed, and took the lion's share of 
‘ the perquisites. But, you ask, how were tlie perquisites ob- 
‘ tained ? Why, a common trick was for the Kumpass-u alla to 

* adjust his theodolite, and to pretend surprise that the magne- 
‘ tic needle w'oiild not play. The Tindal would anxiously 
^ enquire what was wrong ? The khidasis would do the same. 

‘ The Zemindars present would thus have their curiosity excited, 

‘ and would crowd round the theodolite with gaping mouths. At 

* last the 77/irfa/ would venture to ask the Lalla Saheh, whether 
‘ the usual morning to theiristrumcnt had been performed ? 

^ This acted as a flapper to the Lalla, and he asked his next 
" neighbour, the Zemindar, to put a rupee on tlie glass of the 
‘ needle. It was done ; but deuce a bit would it move. The 
‘ attraction is not sufficiently strong, he would say, try another ! 

‘ This was done until the patience of the villagers was exhaust- 
' ed, and they had put down as many as ten rupees. The Lalla 
" gingerly touched the catch, and the needle swung round to 

* the astonishment and edification of the villagers. The rupees 
‘ were pocketed, and divided afterwards among the whole of the 
' party. But the ordinary mode was to induce the Zemindars 
‘ to believe, that the Kumpass-walla bad it in his power to in- 
‘ crease or decrease the area of the village, by a single squint at 
^ the Kumpass, 

“ The boundary survey over, a party of detail measurers went 
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out to measure the cultivation. If the Zemindar feed highly, 
a good portion of cultivated land was put in as fallow, or 
waste ; and specifications of soil were noted so favorably, as to 
' induce a belief, that the cultivation was not highly productive. 
The item of irrigation was exaggerated in the same manner. 

* There were no wells, no ponds, no streamlets, to furnish an 
‘ adequate supply of water. If the Zemindar did not pay, then 
‘ a picture diametrically opposite was drawn and submitted. 
" The cultivation was increased ; every deserted field, on which 

* the furrow of a ]3lough was faintly visible, was included under 
‘ the head of cultivation. The barren waste was entered as 
' ‘ arable,* and even tracts of pure sand were represented as 
‘ such : every field w^as highly irrigated ; and the sources of 
‘ irrigation multiplied. 

It was soon found that a detailed survey, such as I liave at- 
‘ tempted to describe, was of little service to the settlement officer. 

' There were, in the first place, no data for an aaamiivar set- 
‘ tlement; and, secondly, the extent of cnltivation was more than 
" doubtriil. Then was introduced the admirable mode of khusrah 
' (ficld'book) sf/n'ef/s; a most excellent mode of procedure if 
‘ you can look sullioicntly sharp after ihe' Amin, to force him 
' to be honest and correct. The mode of procedure was as 

* follows/' 

We cannot follow our author in these details ; but we refer 
to them, as dcinonslrativc ]>roof that he thoroughly understands 
the subject, and was conversant with the operations depicted. At 
the commencement of the khusrah surveys, the simple and 
unsophisticated mode of measurement ^Yith ropes of Indian hemp, 
or thongs of leather, was ado])ted ; but the diliercnco of measure* 
ment of the rope, when wet, aiid when dry, baffiod all testing. 
Iron chains were siihstituled ; but a link could he taken away, 
or a link added ; and, according as the Zemindar paid, the chain 
was lengthened or shortened. “ Where bribery/' says our 
author, took root to any extent, it wxnt througli the establish- 
‘ ment of the testers, and the mohnrirs (clerks) and nuinshis 
of the survey and settlement office; and every return was 

* fudged, as school-boys term it." In the several matters of 
irrigation, soil, average of produce, name of the holder of the 
field, even liis caste, the Amins reai^cd a rich harvest. 

The name of the lioldcr was a most important point, and 
‘ which the surveyors themselves did not understand rightly ; 

* and the changes under tliis head occasioned serious mischief. 

* The distinction of Sar lands and Sikhmi Asamis, or here- 
‘ ditary cultivators, w^asnot imderstood, or not regarded. When 
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' an opulent Asami of the Rajput or Brahmin caste assert- 
•' ed independence, and would not pay, he was recorded as a 
‘ * Chumar !'* When the register of holdings was publicly 
‘ tested, and P/iullanah Chumar called, no answer was returned 
‘ from sheer pride of caste : and the unfortunate wight was 
‘ obliged to petition the settlement officer, and to fee the Qa- 

* nungo and Mohurirs handsomely to get his name correctly 

* entered. But what I have said was merely the light skirtnish- 
‘ ing of irregular troops — the real seat of war was the Kache- 
‘ ri-i-paimash (surveyor's office) ; and the chief plunderers were 
‘ the munshis and their satellites in that department. 

“ When a khusrah wiis tested, and signed by the surveyor, it 
'* w'as sent into the Munshi-khanah. Now, the signature was 
‘ confined to the leaf showing the total area. Nightly durbars 
' were held by the Munshiji, and large sums were paid to 
‘ him, to falsify the papers entirely! Tlie page shewing the 
‘ total area, and bearing the surveyor’s signature, was the same ; 
‘ but the details were entirely changed. This was proved to 
' have occurred in the district of Fultehporc ; and what guaran- 
‘ tee is there, that similar tricks and deceptions were not, more 
‘ or less, universal ?” 

The survey papers are at length prepared, and, such as they 
are, sent to the set dement office. 

“ Now came the actual responsibilities of the settlement 
' officer's duties. He had to fix a rental upon each mnhal. He 
‘ had to apportion the malguzari of each ryot to the extent of 
‘ his holding. lie had to adduce reasons for tlie reduction or 
‘ increase of the revenue. The proper mode would have been 
‘ for the Sahel) mohtimim to proceed into every village, and judge 
‘ for himself, and then to decide this important point. But 
' alas ! few Iiad the inclination to take so much trouble ; and, 
' even if they had, they were hampered by the orders of the 
‘ superior authorities. They were expected to go through a 
‘ certain quantity of work ; and, to save their credit, they did so, 
' but to the frustration of the object for which Government had 
' appointed them. A common mode was to divide each 
' nah into a number of imaginary portions, assuming that each 

* portion consisted of similar soil and facilities for irrigation. 

" Thus, by assuming an arbitrary standard, a false valuation 
‘ of the estates was (ns a consequence) made. Scores of really 
‘ profitable mvhals, that were assessed at the average^ were 
‘ very greatly under-rated. While other estates, that were poor. 


* Shoe -maker: alow caste among the Hiiulus. 
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and whose productiveness fell wider the average, by being 
lumped with their more profitable neighbours, were irretrievea- 
‘ bly ruined. The reports of settlement were plausible enough, 
and read well ; but the results of experience prove the falsity 
of the data, upon which the settlement operations were based. 
‘ In calculating the means of a village, the ordinary mode was 
' to take the average of the rates of malgitzariy and thereby 
' multiply the number of bigahs under cultivation ; to deduct 
^ therefrom the ordinary village expcncc?, and ten per cent, for 
^ the zemindar’s malikana, (or dues for right of management) ; 
‘ — and the balance was the Government jumma. Suppose an 
^ estate with 1000 higahs of cultivation, and the average mal- 
* guzari rate to bo throe rupees a higah, the gross assets 
Vwould be assumed at 3000 rupees. There are two choukidars 
' (watchmen) and one garnet at two rupees a month each, and a 
^ Putwari at four rupees. The annual expcnce would be 120 
‘ rupees. The maUkana at ten per cent would be 300 rupees. 
^ The accounts would stand thus : — 


1-hd hasil (|>resciit assets) Ks. 3,000 

Deduct malilcana at 10 per cent 3l)0 

Unpees 2,700 

Deduct wages of village serv^auts 120 

Balance, or Government revenue 2,580 


^ By the above calculation it will be seen that the Govern- 
‘ rneiit revenue bore the extraordinary proportion of 8G p 69 ' 

* cent, on the gross returns ! ( quiere^ rental ?) 

But the duties of a zemindar do not consist only in recciv- 

* ing the rents from the rgots, lie is obliged, or be should bo 
^ obliged, to make advances to the needy villagers for seed, for the 
‘ purchase of cattle, and for alleviating calamities of the seasons. 

" He is obliged to renew old wells, to dig new ones, and to iii' 

' cur a pretty considerable figure in nuzzurs to the Qanungo, 
‘‘ the TahsHdary and the Darogah of iKjlice. None of these 
" items are ever taken into account; and, however much tlie 
' notion of allowing, or conviving at, such fees may be repiidiat- 
‘ ed, yet theg are extorted; and, therefore, some allowances 
^ should bo made for this secret service expcnce. Lot any one 
‘ that is doubtful purchase a pair of oxen and a plough, and 

* cultivate one, or five, or ten higahs of land. Let him set 
‘ down carefully every item of expenditure, including the ex- 

* pence of irrigation. Let him add to all this the ground rent 
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‘ to the zemindar, and the interest ou the money expended. 

‘ Then take the current or average price of grain and bhusa, 

‘ and set both calculations of expenditure and profit in juxta- 
‘ ])osition, and he will then have some notion of the large pro- 
‘ fits of an. agriculturist.” 

From the nature of many of the preceding revelations, it 
takes us by surprize, as it will our readers, to find that several 
chapters still remain, ■^ich are specially devoted to the Civil 
Courts. Judicial functrons are largely distributed among the 
magistrates and collectors ; but the Civil Courts form a separate 
department or system. These are composed, in the Eogulation 
Provinces of Bengal, of Munsiffs, Sudder Amins, Principal 
Sudder Amins, Zillah Judges, and the highest court, (merely of 
appeal and superintendence,) the Sudder Dewani Adalut. We 
sliall give a few extracts from our hero respecting this great 
department : — 

I have endeavoured to expose a few of the blemishes in the 
‘ administration of the revenue and criminal departments, and' 

‘ I shall now notice the Dewani Adalut. My readers will not 
‘ expect much legal knowledge from ‘An Orderly; so I shall 
‘ confine myself to noticing facts that have occurred, and which 
‘ do occur every day, in these Courts, and the truth of which 
‘ may be verified by any one, that choscs to make enquiry of 
' the people. With all the present extra machinery of Govern- 
‘ ment in this department, the several grades of Miinsiff's, 

‘ Sudder Amins, Vrincipal Sudder Amins and learned Judges, 

‘ the system does not work to the satisfaction of the people. 

‘ As in a piece of machinery having a multiplicity of wheels, 

‘ the stoppage of a minor wheel will prevent the revolution of 
‘ the larger ones, so in the machinery of the Dewani Courts 
* the wheels are sometimes checked — now at the small end, pre- 
‘ sently at a medium one, and again at the main wheel, which 
‘ appears to move all the rest, — and the .whole will not go on 
‘ smoothly, until they are suflScieiitly greased by the ‘ oil of 
‘ palms in the minor division. And hero I would have it dis- 
‘ tinclly understood, that my remarks will apply not to any* 
' individual, or to any zillah} but to the whole system, as a 
‘ machine, in which there are some screws loose. 

“ As in duty bound, let me begin at the lowest end, and shew 
‘ how justice is done by a Munsiff. The son of a Lalla earn- 
‘ ing ten rupees a month, who from childhood is, of necessity, 

‘ conversant with all the petty chicanery and fraud practised 
‘ around him, becomes a MoMrir, or writer to a Vakil. He 
‘ is brought up at' the feet of Gamaliel, like Paul, to become 
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‘ a persecutor ; anclj as in Paul's case, a miracle must be worked 
for his conversion. After a few years the lad finds that ho 
^ can aptly quote the regulation, or construction, or precedent, 

‘ which gained such and such a case. He has a tenacious me^ 

‘ mory, and is naturally sharp-witted, and aspires to become 
^ a Munsijf, lie fees the Serishtadar, who certifies to his 

* respectability to the Judge, who allows his name to bo 
' entered as a candidate ; and he i^ermitted to stand an 
^ examination. 

No questions are put to^est their having been well grounded 
' in jurisprudence ; no attempt to ascertain the nature of their 
‘ education, and the depth or shallowmess of their iindcrstand- 

* ing. The lad passes his examination, receives liis diploma, 

^ and, when a vacancy occurs, and fortune favors him, be is 
‘ elevated to the rank and office of a 

Our hero illustrates the action of this part of the judicial 
machine by a case, the main features of which arc the same as 
have already been several times given, and therefore wo need 
not repeat thorn. Our author blames the system, not the indi- 
\idiuils. Ho insinuates that the Munsifis are generally selected 
from the lowest classes of the people. Government probably 
could show reams of foolscap fitirly written, containing }dans to 
juirify and elevate them, but without efleot, — we may say like 
most of the good iiilentions of Goverement. If nn lionorable 
man, who would refuse bribes, by chance, or by the exertions 
of friends who know Lis merit, gets into this class, the lunlali 
and other native agents, by all sorts of conspiracy,will be sure 
to get rid of him. Cases of this kind have actually happened : 
and we fear that maxims, and habits, and interests, prevail 
at the India house, which entirely disqualify the body there, 
from effecting a reformation. They can shew fine plans; 
admirable correspondence ; but no real fiaiits in performance. 

^ Between the Muftfiiff', and the superior grades to which he 
" may rise, the only difference consists in their different salaries, 

‘ and their ^degrees of power. The nature of the man continues 
' the same, but his appetite is increased ; and why should this 
‘ surprise people ? A /fuzctir varies in proportion to the status 
‘ of the party to whom it is offered ; and an olfering to a small 
' deity, which will be held meet for his dignity, will be an insult 
^ to a bigger one, who has boon used to hecatombs. In all 
‘ these grades of office, as in most others, a groat evil exists ; 1 
' allude to the mode adopted of judging of an official’s ability 
" and efficiency by certain statements which are called for 
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‘ monthly by the superior courts. These forms are dry statis- 
‘ tics of work done ; they cannot shew how that work was 
‘ done. Some of the most efficient and honest of our judicial 
‘ officers, those who are most popular with the people, are those 
‘ that are in bad repute with the Sadder." 

How can a Government set up a standard of qualification, or 
character for native judges, when it has none for the European ? 
Our author’s picture o^the latter, both as it respects past times 
and present, is instrudwe, though less satisfactory than most 
of his other Eevelations ; and we surmise that his own personal 
experience has chiefly been in thog^nagisteriul and revenue de- 
partments. 

“ 'In the (food old days,’ when judges received the munificent 

' salary of 300 rupees per mensem, the practice of the Courts 

‘ was to extort in fees, from the plaintiff and defendant, so much 
‘ as to enable the judges to live in splendour, and to retire 
‘ with princely fortunes. The late Mr. Brooke used frequently 
‘ to relate, how he was enabled to live up to ten thousand ru- 
‘ pees a month, when his Honorable Masters paid him three 
‘ hundred ! Every petition, that was presented, was not filed 

‘ until the party had given a fee to the Iltitur, in proportion 

‘ to the amount or value of the property contested. This was 
‘ done, as a matter of course, until the final proceeding, when 
‘ the party who gained the cause presented the judge with a 
‘ Shukrnnah, (or thanksgiving-offering). Since those days, 
‘ a very different system of payment has been adopted, and the 
‘ fees are pocketed by Government, in the shape of proceeds of 
‘ stamps. The restrictions on every class of public officers have 
‘ produced a salutary effect ; hut every order may ho evaded. 
' Even the order lately passed, directing every judge to write 
‘ the summing-up ( wujuhat) in his own hand-writing, is prac- 
‘ Used in letter, hut not in spirit. In many instances, the 
' Scrishtadar writes the rulukari as ustud ; the English wwi- 
‘ ter translates the summing-up; and the 'judge corrects it, and 
' re-writes it ! Others again, who are men of talent, and quite 
‘ capable of doing their duty have not leisure for the purpose ! 
‘ They are busy in playing at billiards, shooting, or horse- 
‘ racing ; so the work, for which they are paid, is left to bo 
‘ done by their native officials. But, generally speaking, these 
‘ are solitary exceptions, and not the rule. 

“ There used to be a very common practice in former years, that 
‘ gentlemen, who were found unqualified for the important duties 
‘ of Collector of revenue.^ were promoted to judgeships. My 
‘ readers will doubtless call to mind several such. There was 
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‘ one, very well known in this neighbourhood, who was notori- 
‘ ously the puppet of his Serishtadar. This latter worthy used 
‘ to wait in person on the Hvuur every morning, with a list of 
‘ the cases that would be called on that day ; and the Saheb 
‘ Judge wrote against each case, ' decree' ox ' dismiss, a .9 be 
‘ was prompted. In full Kacheri, after going tlurough the farce 
‘ of hearing all the pleadings and depositions, he would decide, 

‘ as had been previously concerted. The Serishtadar, although 
‘ very corrupt, was a very able officer ; Ihd the Saheb not only 
‘ seldom had his orders reversed, but was accounted a wise per- 
‘ sonage by the Sadder. Tliis^. gentleman could not tolerate 
‘ the idea of an European being in Court, as a party. One day,. 
‘ a respectable English planter, who-had a case in Court, and 
' who could not account for the delay, went in person into the 
‘ court. The sapient judge in a blustering voice demanded his 
‘ business. He submitted that he had business, and respect- 
‘ fully enquired, whether the court was not an open one ? No, 
‘ sir, was the rejoinder ; it is not. Go out, sir, and send your 
‘ constituted Vakil!" 

- The dependence of the English judge on his native umlahs is 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and always as an unmixed evil ; be- 
cause the umlahs are entirely unworthy of confidence. The 
dependence is, we fear, necessary and inevitable ; but it may 
be rendered, we believe, less fruitful of all kinds of mischief 
than at present. How ? is the question. We can-reply hero only 
in general terms ; by altering the constitution of the courts, 
and putting in the place of the present umlahs and judges, 
men of different qualifications, and in other mutual relations. 
The case of a judge turning an English suitor, or defendant, out 
of his court, as cited above, could scarcely happen a second 
time. But our countrymen are under every sort of disadvantage 
in Mofussil litigation. They are obliged to speak and to write 
tlie native language, that is, the language of their adversary, 
whether they are plaintiffs or defendants ; and where both plaintiff 
and defendant are English, they must still use the language of the 
court, that is, the vernacular language of the district, though 
the judge be an Englishman. Thus, treated as natives, they are 
reduced to the necessity of employing the same agency as natives 
do ; and thereby they become involved in the prevailing system. 
The only instance, in which the advantage of using his native 
language is given to an Englishman, is, when both parties agree 
to employ, for advocacy alone, English vakils or counsel. 
Native prejudices are supposed to bo consulted in these arrange- 
ments and some native interests, besides public convenience ; 

c 1 
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and it is said, it 'would involve enhanced expence to the suitors, 
extensively to substitute the English language in law proceed- 
ings. But there is a medium in all things; as for expence 
to the suitors, a remission of the taxes on law proceedings 
would afford an ample pecuniary indemnification; and as for 
prejudices, if our rulers could renounce their own, thoso of 
the natives would soon give way, when it was found, that with 
the language of their rulers, was, also introduced scientific 
jurisprudence, and that the foul harpies that now fill the 
courts had to give place to virtuous and educated men ; — men, 
we mean, not only of our own race, but those to whom justice is 
not yet being done — men, who have learnt our language, and lost 
their owii, and to whom Government has hold out hitherto 
only hopes, but not opened any important public employments. 

Our limits oblige us here to conclude our extracts and com- 
ments. But we must add a few words in answer to an objection 
which we anticipate may be made to them. It may be said that 
we have treated as history and matter of fact, what is really 
mere fiction. ^Ve reply the whole is essentially true ; the 
form only is that of a work of fiction. This and other objec- 
tions may como from various classes of persons, united only 
in a common feeling, unfavorable to our author, and perhaps 
to ourselves. Mere official pride will e.xcite the resentment of 
some. But there are no less safe coimcillors and guides than 
clasn-feelings. The “revelations" are not the less true, though 
they must inevitably lower the Government and the Civil Service, 
in general estimation. We admit, and we regret this result; but 
at the same time, our regrets are the seed of our hopes ; and we 
congratulate ourselves and mankind that the present is an age, 
when the love of truth is paramount, when all false worships 
are fast .losing their holds, and men will not bow down, after 
the veil is drawn aside, and the objects behind it appear to 
be but golden calves and painted idols. • 

Others will demur from a feeling of real incredulity. They 
cannot believe in the possibility of such a state of things. 
There is a respectable sort of nationality in this feeling. They 
could believe it, of the French Government in Algeria, of the 
Pachas in Egypt, of the Sultans in Turkey, or of any semi- 
barbarous oriental or Mahomedan domination. It is not an 
impossibility in the nature of governments, or of things ; but 
they cannot believe it, where the chief moving powers are Eng- 
lishmen. But only suppose, that tbe East India Company 
is behind the nation, — and it becomes credible. Power is in the 
hands, not only, of a few (for to that there may be no sound 
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practical objection) ; but of a few, who have peculiar objects, 
habits, and interests of their own, and barely .catch a reflection 
of the light which shines on all other persons. 

For many reasons these revelations are entitled to be re- 
garded as real. They are intended .to bp a picture of actual 
experience. This is as certain, as that they are written by 
a real person. In the sport of fancy, the author desires to 
make a certain and true impression ; and, in his preface and 
conclusion, he avows that his objects are to expose abuses, 
and bring about a- reformation. These revelations then, aro 
the testimonies of a well-informed individual, and really better, 
as evidence to guide the British statesman, than what the 
Conapany is likely to adduce before Committees of Parliament. 
Their key-note again will be, as it was in 1881, that of alarm at 
projected change ; but they will 'not exhibit the actual 2 )resent 
state of things. 

As to the value of these revelations, not only are they intend- 
ed to make true iinjjressions, but the impressions, which they 
make, precisely accord with all the real testimonies which wo 
have heard from residents in the Mofussil, and persons of much 
Indian experience, not being in complicity with the existing 
system. For the sake of Briti.sh interests, and the interests of 
humanity, wo desire this trutli to be declared and known. By 
tho bad state of the law and police, in short of all the focal 
adininstrations, it is hardly possible for our countrymen to 
establish themselves beyond tho presidency towns. For every 
one Kuropean, there would bo 100 under a proper system. 
From tlie same causes, British capital is wasted in every ope- 
ration. A lakh and a half, or ;£ 1 5,000 sterling, for instance, 
is required for an operation, which, but for mi.s-government, 
would rc(iuirc but a lakb, or dil0,000. Wo name a sum but 
to illustrate proportions. In the actual rosulls, for thousands, 
we must substitute millions. The merchant, the manufacturer, 
tho political economist, can deduce from this, the true conse- 
quences ; — to be found, as we apprehend, in enhanced prices, 
checked production, diminished exchanges, and a state of things, 
thongh prosiierous, less so by fifty per cent, than it might be 
under a better go\ ornment. 

But native interests and native industry aro still more serious- 
ly injured than European, except so far as tliey are 'mutually 
dependent Property is without legal protection. Zemindar is 
pitted against Zemindar ; law and justice have no real part 
in the struggle. The Zemindar indoinuifics himself by oppress- 
ing the rural population ; but the rights of the cultivator are 
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without protection. No man can tell what rights he has ; or 
when, or how, bribery, pequry, forgery, and all the vices illustrated 
by our hero, may not be brought to bear against him. Hence 
also monopolies in all directions, and all sorts of tyrannies 
and terrors on a largo scale, every where prevail. For example 
hence arises the lattial (club) system of the indigo planter, whose 
rich produce enables him to pay armed bands, for aggression or 
for defence, it matters not which. This is one of the signs of 
mis-government. He resorts to force, because there is no justice 
to be had throughout the land. Hence again, for example, such 
monopolies as the coal monopoly in the great Burdwan coal 
field, where a Company, with possessions covering less than 
five square miles, has put down competition, though the coal 
strata extend through seven or eight hundreds of square miles. 
Entreaty, remonstrance, every sort of representation have been 
made over and over again by capitalists and adventurers, to 
Government but in vain. By this monopoly, — this mere 
fruit of cupidity, to which opportunity is given by mal- 
administration,— not only is a large district kept a how- 
ling wilderness, and its population in the habits of bar- 
barism, where multiplied capital might and would produce its 
happiest transformations ; but we in Calcutta also sensibly feel 
the consequences, in the enhanced cost of steam power of all 
kinds, whether employed for carriage, or for production. And 
here again we ask the merchant and political economist to 
deduce the more remote consequences ; how it is as bad as a tax 
on our steam boats, without any profit to Government ; and how 
it robs the proprietors of them, of the fair fruits of i/m'r 
enterprize and capital ; how it is a tax on the sugar, which 
Lancashire takes in exchange for cotton fabrics; and a tax 
on these fabrics, when steam is employed in carrying them to 
the markets of consumption. Nothing is without its conse- 
quences ; nothing stands alone : the consequences of Indian 
mis-government extend to the people -of England ; and the 
character, the honour, the power, the commercial greatness, 
the glory, the very life-blood of Great Britain, suffer by all the 
vices, so ably illustrated by our^iend Paunchkouri Khan. 
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Art. IV. — 1. The Vishnu Purdna, translated from the original 
Sanscrit, hy H. II. Wilson, St. A. F, R. S., 1 vol. ^to. Lon- 
don, 1840. 

2. The SlaMbhdrata, 4 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1836-39. 

3. The Ramdyana, 5 vols. 8vo. Ser ampere, 1802. 

4. Goladhydya, edited by L. Wilkinson, Esq. Calcutta, 1842. 

5. Grahalaghava, edited by L. Wilkinson, Esq. Calcutta, 1843. 

6. Ganitadhydya, edited by L. Wilkinson, Esq. .Calcutta, 1842. 

7. Asiatic Researches, 4to. London and Calcutta, 1799. 

8. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 1832. 

It is our object, in this article, to give a faithful picture of 
the state of living physical science amongst the higher anti 
middle classes of orthodox Hindu society, and to record the 
monstrous physical errors, which, (in this city especi.-tlly) forced 
into strange and unnatural juxta-position with the triumphs 
and discoveries of the 19th century, yet form the undoubtinir 
belief, not only of the multitude, but of nearly all learned and 
intelligent Hindus.* 

To speak of physical errors in a religious system, appears, 
at first sight, a glaring contradiction in terms. But, with 
regard to Hinduism, this is more an apparent tlian a real con- 
tradiction ; since it at once disappe-ars, when we come fully to 
understand the nature and constitution of this grand system of 
religion. 

It is a marked and peculiar feature in the. character of Hin- 
duism, that, instead of confining itself within the proper and 
lawful bounds prescribed to every theological system, it inter- 
feres with, and treats of, every department of secular know- 
ledge, which human genius has ever invented ; so, that gram- 


* This paper is the producticn of a young native gentleman, entirely educated in 
the Free Church Institution, in which he is ^present employed as a teacher. 

In a slightly different form, it obtained % prize, given by the proprietor of the 
Calcuita Review, for tlie best account of the physical errors of Hinduism and hence 
its appeai’ance is peculiarly appropriate in these pages. Its chief title to public notice 
however rests upon the fact, tliat the information, which it conveys, has not been 
obtained from boobs, but exclusively from the lips of learned and intelligent 
Pandits in Calcutta; and it may bo relied on as a faithful and accurate account of the 
present state of science amongst them. The references to the Purdnas, &c., are, so far 
as we have traced them, in every instance, correct ; and, when it is remembered how 
much of the youtliful author’s time is occupied by a laborious and exhausting profea- 
flion, it appears to us, that both the amount of information accumulated, and the 
manner in which it has been obtained, indicate remarkable sagacity and powers of 
observation, and high promise for- the future. Several omissions and verbal cor- 
rections have been made ; but otherwise the original is unaltered.'—En. 
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mar, geography, physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, &c., do 
each form as essential a part of Hinduism, as any religious 
topic with which it is concerned. Indeed a person, who has 
not studied Hinduism in all its parts, can scarcely form an 
adequate notion of the vastness of its extent. And those 
foreigners, who, after incredible labour and much expence, have 
acquired some knowledge of this religion, have been obliged 
to confess this truth by applying to it such titles as “ huge,” 

gigantic,” and tlie like. 

It is indeed true that n system, professedly religious, may 
sometimes allude to, or incidentally take notice of, certain 
points belonging to any department of secular knowledge, for 
the sake of illustration, without incurring the charge of having 
transgressed its legitimate bounds. But in such cases, where 
any point of philosophy, or human science, is brought to illus- 
trate religious doctrines or sentiments, it is always necessary 
to remember, that we take that point as a truth already esta- 
blished and universally known, and not as a new discovery, 
that is now going for the first time to be made known to the 
world. Indeed fables might be framed, or known fables intro- 
duced, for the same purpose ; which serves to show, in a very 
strong manner, that whatever example is used, whether it 
be a point of philosophy, history, or an invented tale, to ex- 
pound any truth or sentiment in a system of religion, must be 
viewed merely in the light of an illustration. All that we 
have to do with, is the purport, sense, meaning, or bearing of 
the illustration, and not its correctness or incorrectness in 
itself. But the case is quite different with the writers of 
the Hindu Shastras. In their religious works, they have treated 
of all the branches of secular knowledge know'n among them, 
in a regular, systematic manner; and have given them out to 
the world in a tone of absolute authority, from which there 
could be no appeal. Or rather, with a view to secure the 
universal belief of the people, they have sanctified with the 
name of religion, whatever they have been pleased to con- 
jecture on any subject, secular or spiritual. 

The Hindus accordingly, receive information on all subjects, 
historical, literary, scientific, or theological, from the mouths of 
the Brahmans alone ; who, in their turn, have no other fountain 
of knowledge, than their own sacred writings. The Shastras 
are made the standards of all sorts of knowledge ; and the dis- 
agreement of any opinion with them is regarded a sure proof of 
its fallaciousness. Whatever is contained in them, or whatever 
has passed by, and come down, under the sacred name of Shastra, 
must be received as true, without the faintest shadow of doubt ; 
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and, whatever differs from them, must be rejected ns spurious 
and false, simply on the ground of its not coinciding with 
the infallible doctrines of the holy writ. The act of doubting 
a point, which rests on the authority of the Shastras, is ^ways 
followed by the severest anathemas ; — the rejection of it is 
deemed nothing less than downright infidelity. Freedom of 
enquiry on any subject, the exercise of one’s own mind, and 
thinking and judging for one’s own self, aro not only wholly 
unpractised, but are thought to amount to a crime. Ac- 
cordingly there prevails, among the orthodox Hindus, such a 
mean and dastardly spirit, that- it is ever ready to give Its 
assent,— its amen, — to any thing and every thing, whether it 
be reasonable or unreasonable, wise or foolish, true or false, if 
it has only had the honor of having come out from the lips of the 
Brahman, the solo interpreter of the Shastras. 

The genius of Hinduism imperatively requires, that every 
thing should be stereotyped. There is no word in the whole 
vocabulary of the Sanskrit language, expressing the idea of a 
new edition. We, who have the privilege of enjoying the benefits 
of western civilization, can scarcely be brought to feel the force 
of the strictures, laid upon freedom of thinking, by the narrow- 
minded and meanly jealous authors of our national religion. 
Even the Brahmans, Avho are said to be its guardians, are sternly 
required to listen to its dictates in all matters, as the only 
rule and guide of their conduct ; and any deviation from it 
is threatened with heavy and dreadful penalties, both in the 
present world, and in the world to come. And the submission 
of the Brahmans to the injunctions of the Shastras is as com- 
plete, as the demands of the latter arc broadly absurd and un- 
reasonable. 

Such is the despotic sway, with which these Shastras rule 
the consciences of their followers, and such is the slavish 
subjection which thpy exact from them, that gross absurdities and 
glaring contradictions, such as lie exposed even to the view 
,of a child, are blindly passed by unnoticed. Or, if they 
inadvertently happen to perceive them, they immediately 
begin to suspect themselves of being guilty of blasphemy, 
and soothe their minds, and satisfy their consciences, by the 
ever-satisfactory argument, that “ Whatever the Shastras say, 
can never be untrue." Such being the state of the native mind, 
we need no longer wonder, why the ancient Hindu writings 
should descend to us, through many centuries, untouched, un- 
.altered, and unimproved. When two opposite theories on 
the same point, — as we shall have afterwards many occasions 
to see, — are both received as true, only because they have 
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both found a place in the Shastras, how can we rea- 
sonably expect, that any alteration in them could ever be 
thought of by such a credulous and cowardly people ? ~ 

We need not wonder then, th^^t the Hindu Shastras abound 
with physical errors of every kind and species. Science, we 
know, on the authority of universal history, has never been 
brought to perfection all at once, by the capacity, or efiKirts, of 
one single individual sage, or philosopher, however capacious his 
mind may have been, and how far soever he may have sur- 
passed the people of his age, in point of genius, and acuteness 
of understanding ; nor could even the united efforts of a body of 
philosopherB, all living at the same time, accomplish the 
task. There is such a thing as the infancy of science, 
when, like the faculties of an infant child, or ^he properties of 
a rising bud, all its parts are not equally developed. Time 
matures the one, as the others ; and this act of maturing 
is a gradual process in each case, with this difference only, 
that it is much slower in the former, than in the latter. Days 
mature a bud, and it blows into a flower ; years bring a child to 
manhood, with the perfection of its faculties : but centuries are 
required, to make a science see its days of perfection. Truth 
never flows in profusion, like the waters of a fountain, or the 
drops of autumnal rain from the skies of Bengal ; but comes 
out in sparks, like those that are struck out of the flint stone. 
Ifeither can you gather truth, like the flowers of a garden or 
wilderness, without labour or cost ; but you must Strike, before 
you can expect to get the least spark. Universal nature 
is the great flint stone, and the genius of man, the steel ; the 
one must be struck with the other, to bring out the sparks of 
truth. 

Again the first efforts of the human mind, on scientific 
topics, as on every other, are crude and immature. Time, as 
we have already observed, perfects them, by the slow and 
gradual process of purging off the dross. No philosopher is 
known to have been altogether^ free from error. Whatever 
philosophers have given, especially those of ancient days, 
is found to be a mixture of truth and error. Out of this 
alloy, truth has been wrought, by continual and repeated 
processes of refinement, at the sacrifice of enormous sums of 
money, and incredible labour both of mind and body. Were 
such processes ever known among the s^es of Hindustan ? 
Would the philosophers of our country suffer their systems to 
be subjected to the scrutiny of others ? And is there such 
boldness in the hearts of our countrymen, as to call In ques- 
tion, and subject to experiment, the statements of their 
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ancient teachers ? — Neither our philosophers, on the one 
band, who reckoned themselves to be infallible, would submit. 
Uieir opinions to the examination of those, whom they considered 
S little better than brutes ; n^ do the mass of our countrymen, 
on the other hand, possess sum bravery and nobleness of mind, 
as to come forward, as improvers or reformers of the religion 
of their forefathers, and to subject to correction the writings 
of those, whom they either equal with the gods, or at 
least believe to be divinely inspired. What must then be 
the consequence of such presumption on the part of the one, 
and such slavish credulity on the part of the other? What 
else can it be, but that the theories, or conjectures, which have 
once been formed on scientific subjects by the ancient sages of 
India, exist in the same, crude, imperfect, and erroneous form, 
in which they were for the first time given to the world ? 

The Hindu Shastras are most copious on the subjects of 
geography and astronomy. Of the other physical sciences, 
we receive nothing but brief, dark and confused notices. 
The Indian sages of yore, handled, we read, such branches of 
knowledge, as natural philosophy, botany, anatomy, che- 
mistry, &c. ; but their knowledge of these subjects appears to 
have been peculiarly superficial, and extremely scanty. With 
regard to many of them we find notliing more than mere 
references made in the Shastras ; and scarcely any one of 
them has been treated in a systematic or scientific form. 

Again, limited as the knowledge of our countrymen is on 
scientific topics, that knowledge is remarkable only for extra- 
vagance of imagination, wildness of thought, aud inaccuracy 
of description. The Hindu authors appear to have made their 
own imaginations, the only fountain of knowledge, and to have 
drawn from them information on every subject of human learn- 
ing. Observation and experiment were not only wholly unused, 
but thought to be perfectly useless and unimportant. Truth had 
no charm in their sight. Nothing, but what was pompous, 
j^audy, splendid, brilliant, and marvellous, could find an ad- 
mittance into their speculations. Nature, with her unfading 
and inexhaustible beauties, was a dead blank to their eyes. 
They strove to create for themselves imaginary worlds, filled 
with imaginary objects, and adorned with imaginary beau- 
ties. Whenever they stood in need of information, or 
wanted to account for any natural phenomenon, instead of 
applying to the real sources of knowledge, observation; ex- 
periment, intuition, flke., they adopted a very apt method 
of arriving at all knowledge, and solving every difficulty. They 
shut themselves into their respective closets, and there each 
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began to spin snch a theory out, as might best suit his own 
liking. Hence, while the Hindu Shastras teem with wonders 
the most unnatural, and abound with errors the most ridicijL 
ous, they are equally distinguis^d for glaring oontradictioi^ 
as we shall have afterwards ma* occasions to see. 

Before proceeding further, we think it both necessary and 
advisable, to ascertain and enumerate what those works are» 
which, among the old Sanskrit writings of Hindustan, have come 
down as Shastras, that is, as authoritative writings, and which 
have always been honored, and are still respected, as the stand- 
ards of the Hindu religion. This we do, partly for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the assertion, we have before made, that 
natural science, and other branches of secular knowledge, form 
as essential parts of Hinduism, as any purely theological sub- 
jects treated therein ; and partly, because the upstart Vedan- 
tists of the present day, reckon every other Sanskrit work, as 
spurious and heretical, except the Yedas, and the commentaries 
upon them. 

The Hindu Shastras are enumerated and classified, in the 
following manner, by the Hindus themselves; — 

I. The four Vedas, viz. the Rik, Yayuah, Sdma, and 
Atharva. 

II. The Vedangas, or six Angas, or bodies of learning, 
(treatises subsidiary to the Vedas) ; comprehending, (1) Siksha, 
rules for reciting the Vedas; (3) Kal pa, treating of the ritual 
of the Vedas, and containing a detail of religious acts and 
ceremonies; (3) Vyakarana,- treating of grammar; (4) Ni- 
rukta, or commentaries in the form of glosses ; (5) Chhandas, or 
dissertations on metres ; (6) Jyotish, explanatory of astrono- 
my and astrology. These works are said to have been given by 
inspiration of God, to enable the Brahmans to read and under- 
stand the Vedas. Here, then, is a double inspiration,.— that of 
the Vedas, and that of the Angas, which form the key, by 
which the Vedas are opened. 

III. The Upangas, or inferior bodies of learning ; namely, 
the Mim^nsd, comprehending theology ; Nyiya, logic and meta- 
physics ; Dharma-shastra, institutes of law ; and the Purdnas, 
or legendary treatises, eighteen in number. 

IV. The Tantras, con tuning rites of a most secret nature, 
some of which are exceedingly impure, by which a man is said 
to become Sheddya, or supernaturuly gifted. They are also 
the great source, from whicn are drawn almost all the Mantras, 
by which the different manifestations of Shiva and Sakti are 
worshipped. 

This enumeration is in perfect accordance with numerous 
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Hindu authorities. “ The four Vedas.” Says the Vishnu Purfi** 
na, ** the six Angas, with Mimdnsd, Ny&ya, Dharma, and the 
Purdnas, constitute the fourteen principal branches of know- 
ledge : or, they are considered os eighteen, with the addition 
of these four, the Ayur-Vera, medical science as taught by 
Dbanwantari ; Dhanur-Veda, the science of archery or arms, 
taught by Bhrigu; GS,ndbarba-Veda, or the drama, and the 
arts of music, dancing, &c., of which the Muni Bharata was 
the author ; and the Artha-Shastra, or science of Government, 
as laid down first by Vrihaspati.” Though this Fur&na does 
not take any notice of the Tantras, yet we can safely affirm, 
that they form one of the great standards of the Hindus. 

We shall notice first the Geographical errors, contained in 
the Hindu Shastras. The Hindus possess no treatise, that 
treats exclusively of geography. Systematic, or methodical, 
knowledge of this subject is not found among them. Indeed, 
geographical instruction, in the true acceptation of the term, is 
not to be got from any work, which forms a part of the Hindu 
Shastras. All that we meet with, on this head, are either mere 
references to geography, or information respecting the origin 
of the world, the rise of continents and islands, the mode in 
Avliich the seas were formed, &c.; subjects, which more proper- 
ly belong to cosmogony, than to geography. In some of the 
Puranas only, we find certain books, or sections, devoted solely 
to this subject, sucii as the fifth book of the Srimat Bhagabata 
the second book of the Vishnu Purana, and certain chapters of 
some other Puranas, as the Brahma, Markandeya, and Brahman- 
da, Purdnas. But the geographical notices, which they contain, 
are chiefly remarkable for lawless extravagance of description. 
They speak of countries, mountains, rivers, &c., which are 
nowhere to be found on the surface of the real globe, and the 
verv names of which do not appear in the writings of any other 
nation under the sun. The descriptions which they give of 
continents, seas, mountains, &c., are not geographical delinea- 
tions, but high colored effusions of poetry, such as flow from 
excited imaginations. 

I. The Hindu Shastras widely differ from, and flatly contra- 
dict, one another, in regard to the form of the earth. 

The popular notion, which is maintained by some of the 
Purdnas, is, that the eartli is a flat plain of a triangular form. 
This idea has evidently arisen from the shape of India, which 
is like that of a triangle. As the Hindus, if not always, at lewt 
from a remote period, were forbidden to pass beyond the limits 
of their country, — all their knowledge was necessarily confin- 
ed within the boundaries of Hindustan, which they gradually 
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came to look upon as the whole worlJ. Natural circumstances 
assisted them to fall deeply into this error. India being on all 
sides either surrounded by water, or bounded by lofty chains of 
mountains, — its inhabitants, ignorant of the art of navigation, 
and unable to cross the mountains, naturally concluded, that 
there was nothing beyond the boundaries of their own obser- 
vation. And though time and knowledge have enabled men to 
form paths over the mountains, and to sail over the wild ocean, 
yet the veneration, in which the Shastras are held by the 
Hindus, is so deej), and the word of the priest so powerful, 
that they still obstinately and blindly adhere to their erroneous 
notions, although contradicted by the experience of the whole 
world. Some Brahmans, especially those that have any inter- 
course with tho European community, and^have received 
some notion of the European method of investigating science, 
seem to bo ashamed of their own Shastras, and positively 
deny, that the Furanas maintain the triangular form of the 
earth. A Pandit of no common rate, being asked by us. 
What is the shape of the earth, according to the .Shastras? repli- 
ed, “ it is round like a Batahi Lebu,” a species of lemon, larger 
than an orange, but of the same form. His comparison, and 
our knowledge of his occupation, — for he is a teacher in the 
Fort William College, — made us suspect his honesty ; and, being 
pressed, he tried to evade our questions by citing slokas, or 
texts, which had nothing to do with the matter in question. 
Wo then, to satisfy our mind, went to the Tola Pundits, or 
Adhy^ipakas, as they are generally called, who have no connec- 
tion whatever with the Europeans ; and they unanimously sup- 
ported us, by saying, that the popular notion of the earth’s 
triangular form is not groundless, but is based upon several of 
the Purdnas and Tantras. We can therefore safely conclude, 
that the triangular form of the earth is an orthodox doctrine of 
the Hindu Shastras. 

■(2). The same Purdnas teach, that the earth is a circular 
plain. This notion seems to be a more learned one, since the 
Pandits generally adopt it. Indbed the grand system of geo- 
graphy, now universally embraced by the Hindus, as will 
afterwards be seen, can never be upheld without this supposi- 
tion. Here then we find two notions widely differing from 
each other, equally supported by the same authorities, which 
are professed to have been given by inspiration of Heaven. 
But what can be plainer, 'than that tho same thii^ cannot both 
be triangular and circular at the same time ? The absurdity 
of upholding two such opposing thcoriesT seems to be felt by 
many a Brahman of the present day. Hence some, who are more 
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enlightened than the rest of that sacred class, really feel ashamed 
at these glaring contradictions contained in their holy writings ; 
and, being utterly at a loss to account for them, begin to suspect 
the inviolable purity of the Shnstras. Some would even go the 
length of refusing to admit the Purdnas into the number of their 
sacred works. But this they do not dare openly do ; for, so 
doing, they would run the risk of being condemned as heretics, 
by the great mass of the people. Those, who are of a more 
subtle turn of mind, come forward, with their ever ready 
and extravagant conjectures, and their unmeaning, dark, and 
intricate logic, to explain away the difficulty in question. 
“ Why,” say they, “ where is the difficulty so loudly spoken 
of ? Is no body aware of the fact of there being a succession 
of ages, in ca^ of which a new world, — a new universe, is 
formed by the great Author of all things ? If so, is there then 
any necessity for supposing the Shastras, which are eternal, to 
deal only with the things of the present age ? Then, then, 
you see,” the subtle Brahmins continue, with a proud, self- 
conceited air, “ the difficulty melts away, just as wax docs in 
contact with burning fire. In some age, (this they say exult- 
ingly), the earth was of a triangular, in some other age, of a 
circular form. What, what,” they continue, with triumphant 
laughter, thinking, they have for ever put to silence their 
opposers, ** what have you to say to this ? Are you not satis- 
fied ? — you must be by this time.” Such is the tenor and force 
of the arguments, whicli the clear headed Brahmans of the Nai- 
y&ika school, bring forward to reconcile the differences in their 
sacred writings. But what are we to think of a people, who 
greedily devour these explanations as the fruits of super- 
naturally improved intellects, or rather as suggestions, that can 
only proceed from inspired heads ? Need we hero add, consi- 
dering the wide diffusion of sound European knowledge 
among tho Hindus, that both these suppositions, respecting the 
form of the earth, are utterly false ; and that its real shape, as 
found by actual and accurate observations, is nearly that of a 
sphere, or globe ? 

(3). Besides the notion of the earth’s being a uniformly flat 
plain, of a triangular or circular form, there is still another 
opinion, on the same subject, entertained by some of the more 
scientific writers of ancient Hindustan. Bhaskar Acharjya, of 
illustrious memory among the Hindu writers of yore, has 
clearly taught, in his famous astronomical work Siddhdnta Si~ 
romam, that the shape of the earth is that of a sphere. But 
this notion of the globular form of tho earth is now almost 
buried in oblivion, notwithstanding its philosophical accuracy ; 
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though, when reminded of it, the Pandits of the present day^ 
in spite of their obstinate attachment to the Puranic system, 
on which they absolutely depend for the success of their 
priestcraft, cannot but admit it, as an orthodox doctrine of 
the Hindu Shastras. It is because of the wide spread of 
the Puranic knowledge among the people of this country, 
that this true theory respecting the form of the eartii, like 
some other sparks of truth, scattered here and there through the 
voluminous and unwieldy gatherings of oriental nonsense, has 
become all but obsolete. 

II. With regard to the support of the earth, the authors 
of the Hindu Shastras eiT as egregiously, as respecting its 
sliape or form ; nor do they less contradict one another in the 
former, than in the latter instance. 

One supposition, and that which is the most popular, is, 
that the earth rests on the thousand heads of the infernal 
dragon Ananta, the great serpentine manifestation of Vishnu. 
The Hindu philosophers, who were always in the habit of 
judging from appearances, felt a great difficulty in conceiving how 
the earth could stand in empty space, without a prop, when they 
saw everything on its surface, unsupported, fall to the ground. 
While, therefore, they were thus compelled to assign an imagi- 
nary support for the earth, they felt, at the same time, the ne- 
cessity of supposing that support to be without an end ; for 
the difficulty in question is not at all removed by any 
supposition, which makes the prop of the earth a finite 
object ; as, in this case, the same question, that was started in 
the beginning, can with equal force be asked again. Hence 
the Hindu writers, very ingeniously, as they themselves con- 
sidered it, made the great upholder of the earth to be a mon- 
strous serpent without termination ; and thought thereby to 
remove all the difficulty, that lay in the way, of accounting for 
the position of the earth in the immensity of space. How nar- 
row must have been the knowledge of these sages, the boasted 
models of wisdom, and how limited the capacities of their un- 
derstanding, not to have known the simple fact, that the earth 
requires no support at ail ? 

But this is not all. The theory of the interminable serpent 
was too simple to suit the minds of a/l the Hindu philosophers. 
They must have something more complicated, more prodigious, 
and more marvellous, — something better adapted to the pecu- 
liar turn of the native mind, which takes delight in no- 
thing, but the most fantastic dreams of the imagination. 
Accordingly, the Hindu philosopher begins to work in his 
fancy, and brings out a theory, as remarkable for its novelty, 
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as for its wildness and extravagance. “ The earth/’ says he, 
« is first placed on the heads of Ananta, which again stands ' 
on the back of a tortoise, which in its turn is supported by 
eight elephants, standing on eight sides.” Though, in point of 
accuracy, both the former and the present theory stand on the 
same footing, — for they are both equally erroneous, — yet, view- 
ed meil^y as theories, this is far inferior to the other. For it 
does in no way, not even by supposition, as the other does, clear 
the difficulty, which it proposes to remove. It gives no answer 
to the question, if .the earth rest on a serpent, and the serpent 
on a tortoise, and the tortoise on eight elepnants, what supports 
the elephants ? We are aware, that many, who, without reading 
the original Shastras, receive the theory from the Pandits orally, 
are led to invei^t or change the order of the animals supposed 
to support the earth, placing Ananta always at the lower extre- 
mity, ns a supposition more natural, and better calculated to solve 
the problem in dispute. But, whatever others may think, there 
is unquestionable authority to support the theory, as we give it. 
For instance, when Bama, the great hero of the solar race, 
went to the kingdom of Mithila to compete for the hand of 
Janaki, by breaking the formidable bow Gdndiva, and, being 
animated with the spirit of chivalry, took the almost inflexible 
bow in his hand ; — Lakshmana, his fond and favorite step-bro- 
ther, looking at the furious aspect assumed by B&ma on the oc- 
casion, and feeling the ground tremble under bis feet, addressed 
the earth and its supporters, in the following words : — 

“ 0 earth 1 do thou support the weight of Rdma : O An- 
anta! do thou sustain the burden of the earth and Rdma 
put together : O Kurma Deva 1 uphold the weight of R4ma, 
the earth, and Ananta, all three combined ; and O Dig Hastis 1 
support the accumulated weight of B^ma, the earth, Ananta, and 
Kdrma, all put together.” 

Observe then the blindness of the Hindus, and the ig- 
norance of their ancient teachers. If the necessity of a prop 
yras felt by the sages of India, to keep the earth from falling 
to the depths of illimitable space, how did the theory 
framed obviate the supposed difficulty ? To suppose a sup- 
port of the earth, where there is none, is itself a gross 
error: to say, that that support is an enormous serpent 
with a thousand heads, which no man has ever seen, is highly to 
aggravate that error; but to maintain, that, besides the un- 
known dragon, there are eight stupendous elephants, and a 
mighty tortoise, sustaining the earth, is such a puerile extrava- 
gance of conception,/ that a parallel instance can scarcely bo 
found, even in the romances and fables of the most rude and 
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uncultivated nation. The Pandit, whom we consulted on this 
point, and who cited the foregoing sloka of the Bamdyana, 
seemed to be utterly bewildered, when asked, What supports 
the lowermost elephants ? After a long pause, he made the fol- 
lowing reply : — “ Why may not the elephants rest on the waters 
that are supposed to be below the earth “Yes,” we said, “when 
we can suppose a thousand-headed serpent, a tortoise, ai|d eight 
elephants under the earth, it is but an easy affair- to imagine a 
subterranean ocean !” 

Before we dismiss the consideration of this point, we think 
it proper to record the opinion of Bhasknr Achdrjya in this 
place, for the sake of doing justice to his memory. Instead 
of following the foolish popular notion of the earth’s resting on 
the heads of the serpent Ananta, the author of the Siddhanta 
Siromdni was of opinion, “ that the earth is suspended in the 
air, by the hand of the Deity.” 

111. Nothing Can exceed the grandeur, and at the same time, 
the wildness of the theories, of the Hindu geographers, 
regarding the superficies of the earth. For, what are called 
geographical descriptions in the Hindu scx'iptures can be viewed 
in no other light than as mere theories, although they are given 
with as much confidence, as a thorough conviction of their truth 
would warrant. 

There appear to be two grand theories of the earth, brought 
forward in the sacred writings of the Hindus. The first 
of these supposes the world to bo .composed of seven con- 
centric islands, or continents, which are separated from each 
other by as many seas, consisting of liquids very different 
in their natures. The following statement of this magnificent 
system we chiefly draw from the second book of the Vishnu 
Puruna, which contains sixteen chapters, and treats of the earth, 
and the things above and below it. Of the seven great insular 
continents, Jambu is placed in the centre of the world. It is 
of a circular form, and surrounded by the sea of saltwater 
(Laviina). Next in order is the Plaksha Dwipa, which en- 
circles the sea of saltwater, in the form of a belt, and is itself 
surrounded by the sea of sugar-cane juice (Ikshu). Then 
follow in regular succession, the Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, 
Saka, and Pushkara Dwipas, bounded severally by the seas of 
wine (Sura), of clarified butter (Sarpi or Ghee), of curds 
(Dadhi), of milk (Dugdha), and of fresh water (Jala). Be- 
yond all these continents and seas, the Hindu geographers 
place a country of gold (Swarna Bhurai). This most extra- 
ordinary belt of land, according to th^ir opinion, serves a very 
itnportant purpose. It prevents the waters of the last, or the 
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furthermost ocean, from flowing off in all directions. Round 
this golden country, they imagine a circular chain of mountains, 
called Lokd-loka. Beyond is the land of darkness, encompassed 
by the shell of the mundane egg. 

But the most extravagant point, connected with this mon- 
strous system, is perhaps the account given of the origin of the 
seven G^tinents, and the seas by which they are divided. “Time 
was,” says the inspired writer of the Srimat Bhdgavatay “ when 
the whole surface of the earth was one uniform and continu- 
ous plain, not intersected, as it since has been, by so many 
circular oceans. It was only at a later date, that the earth 
came to be so divided. Mark then the way in which the seas 
were produced. In the early part of the Satya Yug, or in the 
infancy of the world, there flourished an illustrious monarchy 
named Priyavrata, the son of Swayainbhu, the first great king 
of the earth. This most beloved disciple of Vishnu, grieved 
at the inconvenience, under which his subjects labored in the 
darkness of night, proposed to himself the pleasant task of 
riding in his magnificent car, and giving light to the world, in 
the place of the Sun, after it was set in the west. And well 
might he undertake this business, for tho splendour of hia 
body equalled that of the meridian sun. Accordingly he 
rode in ins splendid car, which had but a single wheel, and 
began to drive it with a motion us swift as that of the sun. He 
made only seven revolutions, and the furrows, which the wheel 
of his oar made on the earth, became the seven mighty seas."” 
It is much to be regretted, that while our author furnishes us 
with such a satisfactory account of the origin of the seven great 
oceans of the world, he leaves us in utter darkness, respecting 
the manner, in which they came to be filled with such sweet 
and pleasant contents ; — especially, as we feel assured, that he 
could have given us, had he chosen, as much satisfaction on the 
latter head, as on the former. 

The Hindu writers are as much mistaken, respecting the 
extent of the seas and continents, which form the system of 
the world, as respecting their origin and existence. They main- 
tain in general, that each of the seven insular continents is twice 
the extent of that which precedes it, and that each sea is of the 
same extent with the country which it encloses. If therefore 
we take the extent of the Jambu Dwipa as unity, the extent of 
the sea of salt water should also bo 1 ; that of the Flaksha 
Dwipa, and Ikshu sea, 2 respectively ; that of Salmali, and the 
sea of wine, 4 each; and so on of the rest, increasing in 
geometrical progression, ^he country of gold is said to be as 
large as the rest of the earth ; and the breadth of the Lok&-loka 

E 1 
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mountains is equal to the tenth part of the central Dwipa. 
This seems to be clear ; but, under this apparent clearness, 
there is much ambiguity. What are we to understand by the 
extent of the seas and continents, — whether their breadth, or 
theircircumference ? We would not have entered on this useless 
and unprofitable discussion, had we not intended to record, in 
this place, the opinion of the Pandits on the subject, and the 
mode of reasoning which they employ to bring it to a decision, — 
which is too curious to be omitted. “ Though the Purdnas,” say 
they, “ in describing the extent of the seas arid continents, seem 
to mean their breadth, yet as the seas were formed by the 
edge of the same wheel, they must all bo of the same breadth ; 
but, as it is said, that the extent of each sea is double the extent 
of that which precedes it, it is the circumference, not the breadth 
of the seas, that is thereby to be understood.” 

Such being the explanation given by the Pandits themselves, 
we need n(it in vain seek for a more satisfactory one, but pro- 
ceed to notice the account given by the Hindu writers of the 
circunaference of the whole earth. 

With regard to the circumference of the earth, there is great 
difference of opinion. The generally received opinion on the 
subject, which is founded on some of the Puranas, is that the 
earth, with its continents and oceans, is 500,000,000 yojanas, or 
4,000,000,000 miles, in extent. But, according to the Brahmdnda 
Purdna, the breath of Jambu is 100,000. Now following the 
rule above stated, that each continent is twice the extent of that 
which precedes it, and that the land of gold is equal in extent to 
the rest of the world, and that the breadth of the Lokd-loka 
moimtains is one-tenth of that of the central island, we first 
find the radius of the surface of the earth, and then from it we 
obtain something more than 304,860,000 yojanas for its cir- 
cumference. Again the Tantras give an account different from 
both. According to the Bliaiva Tantra, for instance, the 
circumference of the earth is said to be 25,350,000 yojanas only. 
Here then we have again one of the many instances in which 
Shastras contradict one another. But, which ever be the orthodox 
opinion, these accounts are oil very far distant from the truth. 
Let us consider for a moment the magnitude of the error 
committed by the Hindu writers. The real circumference of 
the earth, as found by the most accurate observations and mea- 
surements, is onl^ about 25,000 miles ; but the Hindu sages 
maintain that it is one hundred and sixty thousand times that 
number. Indeed they make the circumference of the earth so 
prodigiously large* that it is more thau sufficient to fill up the 
whole orbit of the earth round the saSu . 
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One of the greatest defects in the character of the Hindu 
writers appears to have been an inordinate love for symmetri- 
cal arrangements of countries, mountains, rivers, &c. : abd 
to this, geographical truth is unhesitatingly and at once 
sacrificed. They seem not to have had the slightest taste 
for natural beauties, which consist in points far different from 
harmony of numbers, and regularity of position. But, possess- 
ing only a relish for artificial painting, they have transferred 
their own notions to natural scenes and objects. Accordingly 
the delineations, which they have given of places on the sur- 
face of the earth, are purely artificial ; and, possessing no 
regard for nature or truth, they have brought out, what may 
very properly be called, monstrous pictures of geographical 
nonsense, on the very face of which error is visibly stamped. 

Priya Vrata, by the wheel of whoso car the eartn was 
divided into seven continents, had thirteen male children. Six of 
these embraced an ascetic life ; the rest ruled the seven divisions 
of the earth. To Agnidhra was assigned the Jambu Dwipa ; to 
Medhatithi, Plaksha ; to Vdpushm&t, Sdlmali; to Jyotishmat, 
Kusa ; to Dyutimat, Krauncha ; to Bhavya, Saka ; and to 
Savala, Pushkara. With the exception of the sovereign of 
Jambu, each of the six other kings is said to have had secen sons, 
among whom he divided his kingdom into seven equal parts. 
Here there is only one pointof similarity. But mark what follows. 
These snm divisions, in each of the six continents, are separated 
by seven chains of mountains, and seven rivers, lying breadth 
ways, and placed with such inclinations in respect to one 
another, that if a straight line be drawn through any chain of 
mountains or rivers, and its corresponding mountains or rivers 
on the other continents, and produced towards the central 
island, it would meet the centre of the earth. Now nature 
' no where exhibits scenery like this. Marks of artificial con- 
trivance arc so palpably imprinted on this description, that 
were wo even ignorant of all the parts of earth, except the 
njirrow spot around our own dwelling, wo would at once reject 
if, as a piece of elaborate fiction. 

Among the number of countries, which wo see on the maps 
of the real world, very few are wholly defined by natural boun- 
daries ; and, among these again, no two countries are bounded 
in the same way. But the Hindus will have all their countries, 
except those on the central island, similarly bounded, — and 
bounded by natural lines of demarkation, such as nowhere 
exist in the works of nature herself. ^ 

Agnidhra, to whose lot fell the central islana of Jambu, 
had nine sons, among whom he equally portioned out his 
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dominions. The divisions of this Dwipa are not marked by 
any natural boundaries, but are artincial, with the excep- 
tion of one, situated in the middle, in the form of a square, 
being on its four sides bounded by four ranges of mountains. 
It is but reasonable to expect, that the mode of equally 
dividing, a continent, so circumstanced, must be something 
peculiarly curious. And so it is. The usual division of 
Jambu, (which, it must be remembered, is exactly of a cir- 
cular form,) is into nine Khandas, or portions, which aro 
perfectly equal in superficial contents, but of very different 
forms. Of these nine divisions, one, which is in the centre, 
is a perfect square ; and, of the eight others, every two divi- 
sions aro exactly of the same figure and dimensions. Con- 
ceive now the difficulty of dividing a circle in the manner 
above described. What mathematical formula enabled the 
ancient Hindus to solve this problem we long to know ; 
and wo heartily regret, that we do not find it in any parts 
of their writings. We are therefore led to conclude, that 
they must have been assisted in the task, by some of that 
supernatmal agency, which they can so re.adily command. 

The same extravagant, poetical tone is preserved by the 
authors of the Hindu Shastras, in their descriptions of 
mountains, countries, rivers, lakes, &c , as in those of seas 
and continents. The Hindu authors, when they describe 
these natural objects, seem to look at them through prisms 
and magnifying glasses, which show them adorned with the 
liveliest colors, and enormously distended in all directions. 

Before proceeding any further, we should here remark, 
that the Hindu geographers seem to have formed to them- 
selves a rule, which they are found nowhere to violate ; 
viz., that of dividing the objects they treat of into two 
distinct classes, the common, and the uncommon. Of the 
former class, they generjvlly give the bare names, or such 
descriptions as aro remarkable only .for brevity, and for the 
monotonous tone which pervades them. Accordingly, num- 
berless names of mountains, countries, rivers, &c. are found 
in the Hindu Shastras ; but of these we have scarcely been 
able to collect any thing further than their names. Very 
little is said about them in the Shastras. 

Of the uncommon again, the descriptions of certain moun- 
tains are in the highest degree beautiful and magnificent, 
calculated to excite wonder, and delight the imagination, 
and well adapted to draw forth feelings of deep reverence 
in the minds ^ the vulgar. 

In each of the nine divisions of the Central Dwipa, a 
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mountain^ or a chain of mountains, is said to stand. In 
the centre of this continent stands the golden Meru, or 
Sumeru, the highest and the most exalted of all mountains. 
Towards tho north are three ranges of mountains, Nila, 
Sweta, and Sringavan. Answering to these, in the south, 
are three other ranges, named Nishadha, Himacuta, and Hi* 
mapraya. Between the ranges, to the north and south of 
Meru, the Puranics place two other ranges of mountains, — 
one on each side of Meru, running in a north and south 
direction. The western range is called Gandhamadana, and 
the eastern range, corresponding to the former, is known 
by the name of Malyavana. These are the nine chief hills, 
of which we propose to take some particular notice.’^ 

We begin with the description of Mount Sumem, the 
highest and the most glorious mountain on the face of the earth, 
according to the Hindus, who call it the great king of the hills, 
the mightiest sovereign of the mountains. It is tl^e unanimous 
voice of all the Shastras, that mount Sumeru stands in the centre 
of the Earth, or, which is the same thing, in the middle of 
Jaiubu. In the Mahdbhdrata, it is described as follows : — 

“ There is a fair and stately mountain, and its name is Morn, a most 
exalted mass of glory ; reflecting the sunny rays from the splendid sur- 
face of its gilded horns. It is clothed in gold, and is the respected haunt 
of Devas (gods) and Gandliarbas (celestial singers). It is inconceiva- 
ble, and not to ho encompassed by sinful man ; and it is guarded by dread- 
ful serpents. Many celestial medicinal plants adorn its sides ; and it 
stands, i)iercing tho heavens with its aspiring summit, — a mighty hill, 
inaccessible oven by the human mind. It is adorned with trees and 
pleasant streams, and resoundeth with delightful songs of various birds.” 
Book I. chap. 15. Tho Brahmdnda Furdna^ gives the following de- 
scription of the same renowned mountain : — Meru (of gold,) of four co- 
lours, is tho greatest of mountains ; its body appeal’s high in all its dimen- 
sions, of many colours all round. Eastward it is white, like tho offspring 
of Brahma, born from the navel of Vishnu. Soiitli, it is yellow, and 
appears like a Vaisya. West, it is like the dry leaves of a tree, and liko 
a Sudra looks Meru of many names. North, it is red, like the dawning 
morn, and looks like a Kshetrya ; these aro conspicuous from their co- 
lours. Brahma, Tndra, and all tlie gods, declare, that this largest of all 
mountains, is a form, consisting of jewels of numberless colours, tlio 
abode of various tribes. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnu, 
Shiva, Indra, Agni, Yaraa, Nairita, Vt^yu, Kuvera, and other gods.” 

Such is the general description given of this most won- 
derful mountain, the great Olympus of the Hindus. 


* Tlie names in the Vishnu PnrfLna differ from these. Malyavtina and Gan- 
dham&duna, as in the text, are on the west and east of Meru ; and Nila and 
Nishadha are the northern and southern ranges. But it has Jathara and Deva- 
Jo'Ua, Trisringa and .Tarudhi, for tltc other ranges. The BliA^vata again plsees 
'Frisringo and Makara on the North ; .T.^thara and Devakuta off^the East ; Kailasn 
and Karavira on tlic South ; and Pavaiia and ParipAtra on the West. 
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But the most striking feature, connected with Sumeru, 
is the account given of its form and magnitude. The Hin- 
dus sometimes represent Mount Meru to be of a conical 
figure. To establish this opinion, they refer to the fact, that 
several kings of Hindustan were formerly in the habit of 
raising mounds of earth in that shape, which they used to 
venerate as the divine Meru, and gods were called down, by 
spells, to come and dally upon them. They are called Meru- 
Sringas, or the peaks of Meru. There arc four such mounds, 
either in, or near Benares ; and one, which is more modern 
and of course the most perfect, is at a place called Sai-natha. 
This opinion seems however to be unsupported by the Shastras, 
as far, at least, as we have been able to investigate. The most 
popular notion, which is supported by several of the Purdnas» 
such as the Mark&ndeya, the Vishnu, and the Brahm&nda Furu- 
nas, is, that the shape of the golden Meru is like an inverted 
cone ; — a notorious instance of oriental fancy. The height of 
this mountain is said to be 84,000 yojanas, or 672,000 miles 
from the surface of the earth, and its depth below is 16,000 
yojanas, or 1,28,000 miles. Its diameter or circumference 
(for in some books, it is said to be the one, in some, the other,) 
at the summit is 32,000 yojanas, or 2,56,000 miles, and at 
its base 16,000 yojanas, or 1,28,000 miles. 

Here then we have a mountain, whose diameter at the 
bottom is 16 times, and at the top 32 times, the diameter of 
the earth upon which it is said to stand. Again, the mean 
distance of the moon from the earth, as found by the most 
aedhrate calculations, is about 2,40,000 miles. But here is 
a mountain, whose height, above the surface of the earth, 
is very nearly 3 times tliat distance. We are at a loss to 
know what to say to this. Has any Hindu, or any other 
man, ever seen this mountain, though it is said to rise much 
higher than tlic orb of the moon? Is it possible for a moun- 
tain, in height and magnitude several times greater than 
the earth, to stand on its surface ? But this is not all. The 
Hindu authors, place at the lower extremity of this wonder- 
ful mountain, seven infernal regions called Talas, each ex- 
tending downwards 7,000 yojanas,* or .'56,000 miles. Their 
names according to the Bh&gavata, are, Patala, Talatala, 
Kasatala, Mohatala, Sutala, Vitala and Atala. In other 
Purdnas, other names are given. All these subterranean 
regions are said to be parts of Mount Sumeru. Below these, 
again, and below the water, are placed the Narakas, or Hells, 


• The Yislinu Ihudiia gives lo,000 yojanas, or 80,000 miles. 
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properly so called, in which the wicked suffer . various kinds 
of punishment, according to the crimes committed in their 
bodies. Where then is to he the end of these erroneous 
notions ? We pause in despair to take notice of other things. 

The descriptions of other mountains contained in the sacred 
writings of the Hindus, like those of Sumeru, abound with 
geographical errors of the grossest kind. There is no moun- 
tain which is less than some thousands of yojanas in height, 
and all are said to shine with splendid colors, and to bo rich 
with brilliant jewels. Some of them are conceived to be of 
pure gold, and others to be entire masses of precious stones. 

The following is a literal translation of the words of the 
Brahmdnda Purdna, descriptive of the eight other ranges 
of mountains said to stand on the central island of Jambu: — 

“ Himapraya or Himavana, full of snow ; Hemakutaka, 
full of gold ; Nishadha, resplendent with gold, like the rising 
sun ; like the Vaidinya (Lapis Lazuli — gem), is the Nila 
mountain ; Sweta, abounding with gold ; Sringavan, like the 
feathers of the peacock ; Gnndhamadana, full of medicinal 
plants ; and (8) Mdlyavuna, full of sweet odour.’’ 

These are truly extraordinary mountains. Here for in- 
stance, we have one, looking like the Lapis Lazuli — gem, and 
another, having the appearance of the feathers of a peacock. 
Splendid pictures indeed, — but suited only to fables, not to 
natural science. 

These mountains are said to extend from sea to sea ; and 
therefore they are of different lengths, according to the lati- 
tudes they are in. They are taken two by two in order, 
one on the north, and another on the south of Meru. They 
arc all of the same breadth and height. Those, on the east 
.and west of Meru, are exactly equal in their three dimen- 
sions. Hero then is another instance of artificial regula- 
rity being ascribed to the works of nature. 

“ I have mentioned,” says the author of the Brahmdnda 
Purdna, “ the breadth of Jambu, which is 1,00,000 yojanas. 
*Now the breadth of the two middle ranges, Nila and Ni- 
shadhaj are 10,000 yojanas less. Sweta and llemacuta, are 
likewise 10,000 less than the two former ; and so arc 
Him.avana, and Sringsvvan: Gandhamadana and Malyavdua, 
arc of the same length, breadth and height.” All tliese moun- 
tains are s<aid to be 2,000 yojanas bread, and us many high, 
or about 16,000 miles. 

In all this the extravagance of the Shastra writers is so 
manifest, that the authors of some of the Puranas have tried 
to evade it, maintaining that the mountains were so formerly. 
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but that they have since subsided, and that the highest 
mountain now is not above one yojana in height. This 
excuse is made by the author of the Kalika Purdna. With 
regard to these mountains it is farther to be observed, that 
they are all said, excepting the ranges on the east and west 
of Meru, to run parallel, and are all placed on the north 
of Himapraya, the outermost range towards the south. From 
the description given of this last mountain, namely, that it 
is full of snow, and situated on the north of Bharata Varsha, 
we are led to concluHo, that it is none other than the 
Himalaya mountains, which is also the general opinion of 
the Hindus. Now do the accounts given in the Shastras 
hold true of these mountains? Are they 60,000 yojanas 
in length, and 2,000 yojanas high ? But what are we 
doing? Are we seeking for accuracy in the accounts of 
the ancient writers of Hindustan ? Vain task indeed ! It is 
much, that we have been able to find out even one range 
of mountains corresponding to one of the ranges they 
treat of. 

We shall now proceed to the descriptions of the nine great 
countries, or divisions, of the central continent ; and show, 
that they contain errors of no less magnitude. In the 
centre of Jambu Dwipa is the Varsha, or division, called 
Ilavrita: it is a perfect square, and in its middle stands the 
golden Meru : to the east is Bhadraswa, and to the west Ketu* 
mala, or simply Ketu. Between the three ranges of moun- 
tains, lying to the north of Ilavrita, there arc two coun- 
tries, Kamyaka and Iliranraaya (or the country full of gold) ; 
and, between the tliree chains of mountains on the south, lie 
the divisions called Uari varsha, and Kinnara, or Kimpurush. 
The extreme northern division, which is situated on the north 
of the Srlngavan mountains is called Kuru ; and tliat lying on 
the south of Himalaya, or the extreme southern division, is the 
Avell known Bharata Varsha. These . countries are said to be 
so enormously large, that the real earth has not space sufficient 
to contain one of them. They are each supposed to be, as 
we have before observed, perfectly equal in superficial con- 
tents ; therefore it is quite sufficient to have the area of one 
of them, and this we find in the Brahmdnda Parana^ which 
says, close to the Gandhamddana, along the banks of Apara 
Gandika, is the county of Kctumala, 345000 yojanas in length, 
and 32,000 broad’^ which gives 1,088,000,000 square yojanas, 
or 69,632,000,000 of square miles, for the area of each of the 
countries, on the island of Jambu. According to the Hindu 
theory also, the form of Bharata Varsha is that of the segment 
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of a circle. Now by this division the Hindus universidly 
understand the country of Hindustan ; and so it must 
for that is the only country lying between the Himalayi^ 
and the sea of salt, or Indian Ocean. But the shape of 
India is not the segment of a circle : and the Hindu sages, in 
making it so, have committed a gross blunder. 

In their descriptions of rivers, like remarkable instances 
of high colored fictions are met with. Soaring above the 
level of sublunary affairs, they give us rivers, whose sources 
are traced to heaven, whose currents pass over the orb of the 
moon, and whose streams flow with honey and living water. 

The principal rivers, that are said to water the plains of 
Jambu, arc four in number. They' are declared to be the 
branches of one original river, the Ganges, called Swarganga, 
or Mandakini, in the Pur^nas. Most extraordinary accounts 
are given of its rise, and its passage to the earth. It is supposed 
to flow from under the feet of Vishnu at the pole star, and, bath- 
ing in Its passage the orb of the moon, to pour down upon the 
summit of Meru, where it divides into four streams, which run 
towards the four cardinal points. For a more minute descrip- 
tion of these wonderful streams, we quote passages from two 
of the most renowned Purauas. In the Fd^ji Purdna the 
following account is given : — 

“ Tlie water, or Ogha, coming down from heaven, like a 
stream of Ainrita, upon Meru, encircles it, through seven 
channels, for the space of 84,000 yojanas, and then divides 
into four streams, which falling from the immense height 
of Meru, rest themselves in four lakes, from which they spring 
over the mountains through the air, just brushing the summits.” 

Hear, now,” says the author of the Brahmdnda Purdna, 
“ what divine streams issue from the lakes, abundant with 
Ogha, living water. The water of the ocean, coming from 
heaven upon Meru, is like Arnrlta ; and from it arises a river, 
which, through seven channels, encircles Meru, and then di- 
vides into four streams, springing over towards the four cardinal 
points.” 

Then follows a very minute description of these four streams, 
of which we merely give an abridgement. Tlie first overflows 
mount Mandara, and waters tlie country of Bhadraswa. The 
southern branch goes to Gandharaadana. Mahadeva received 
it on his own head, frot9%hich, spreading over all his body, its 
waters become most efficacious. The stream called Mahabh^qja 
(or Chaksbu), most propitious, passes through Kctumala. North 

*F 1 
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from iMeru, there falls a branch, called Bhadra, upon Supdrswa, 
the mountain of gold. Each of these four streams is said 
first to fall into a lake, or encircle a forest, and then to 
ascend to the top of a mountain 1 

Besides these chief rivers, there is another, which deserves 
some attention. This is the river called Jambu, from which 
the central Dwipa derives its name. The description of this 
river, though short, is yet perhaps of all the most wonderful. 
It is said to flow from the mount Sumeru. “ From this moun- 
tain,” say the Hindu Shastras, ** issues the Jambu river flowing 
with honey : in it is found the gold called Jambu-nada, with 
which the gods are adorned. From it Jambu derives its namc.”^ 

What an ocean of blunders is here ! A river, flowing from 
the feet of a god, and, breaking through the concave of the 
heavens, issues from the pole star ; — a point too high and 
heavenly for our humble capacities. This river, in its way 
downwards, meets the moon, and pours its waters over that 
luminary ! — a description probably written under the influence 
of her rays. 

Before wo take leave of this subject, we think it worth our 
while to take some brief notice of the sacred stream of the 
Ganges, as being undoubtedlj’^ the most renowned and sanctified 
of all the rivers spoken of in the Shastras. Bhagiratlia, when 
conducting her from Hurdwar, is said to have traced with the 
wheels of his chariot two furrows, which were to be the limits 
of her encroachments. The distance between them is by 
some supposed to have been four kos^ by others, four yojanas ; 
and it is said, in spite of eye demonstration, that she has never 
been known to overflow on either side. She falls into the ocean 
according to some, through seven channels; according to others, 
through a hundred mouths. But* the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, connected with the accounts given of this river, is 
the description of its course, through the various parts of the 
universe; which is as follows: — The Ganges flows througli 
the Gandharbas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Vedyadaias? 
Nagas (or large snakes), Kalfipagramakas, Puradas, Swigaiuis^ 

• The account in the Vislinu Purdna is somewhat cliflerent. The Jambu Dwipa 

derives its appellation, according to it, from a Jambu tree, extending over 1,100 
yojanas. Its a])ples are ns large as elephants ; and, falling, when rotten, on the crest 
of the mountain, tlieir juice oo/ing out forms the Ju^hu river. The waters of Ibis 
stream have such healing virtue, that all, who drlpp-of it, pass their d.-iys in con- 
tent and healUi, being subject, neither to perspiratio^n, foul odours, decrepitude, nor 
organic decay. The soil, absorbing the Jambu juice, and dried by the wind, be- 
comes ilie gold, named Jambu-nada. 
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Swasia, Kiratas, PuHndas, Kurns, Panchfilas, KuaJs, Matsyas, 
Magadlias, Angas, Bangas, Kalingas, Tamaliptas.” 

Observe the wild grandeur of the description ! A river, for 
different from our common streams, runs, not merely through 
countries, provinces, and districts, inhabited by a low and in- 
significant race of creatures, called men, but j)a8sing through higher 
regions, occupied, either by the most glorious, or by the most 
dreadful beings of creation, — by races, of heavenly musicians and 
songsters, of giants and demons, of the most beautiful beings in 
nature, of mighty serpents, and through tribes and countries, 
known and unknown, which few now-a-days have ever seen 
or heard of. 

We shall next briefly notice the islands, that arc said to be 
scattered in various parts of the seven great seas, or oceans. 
Besides the seven gi'eat insular continents, which arc called 
JMaba-Dwipas, there are several other smaller islands, which, to 
distinguish them from the former, arc called Upadwi'pas, or 
inferior islands. We shall notice only two things, concerning 
these, — their number and their origin. They are said to bo 
exactly 1,000 in number; — a wonderful example of the minute 
accuracy of the Hindu geographers. 

These islands, according to the Hindu Sliastras, did not exist 
from the beginning of the world, but were subseciuenlly form- 
ed by the operation of supeimatural agency. What tliis agency 
was, we of course long to know. Was it by the action of 
volcanic force tliat these islands were raised uj) ? Or, were 
llioy formed in the same w.ay, by which the sand-banks rise ? 
No ; these are W’ays too commonplace to win favour from the 
Hindu sagos. They must have something far more marvellous. 
Accordingly they proceed in the following manner : — In tlie 
first age of the world. King Sugar, who iiad sixty tliousand 
children born in a pumpkin, celebrated the great sacrifice of 
the horse. The horse, which he had brouglit for tliis great 
object, when travelling iinrc.straincd through tlie various parts 
of the world, was missing. No one could tell where he was 
gone, or by whom he was taken away. The sixty thousand 
sons of the king, being very sorry for the loss of the horse, 
without which all the preparations would go for iiotiiing, began 
to explore every corner and creek of tlie world, with the hope 
of finding out the animal at all hazards. But, their eflbrta 
proving fruitless, they began to suspect, that the horse might 
have gone down into the infernal regions. Hence, with the 
view of opening a passage down to those dismal places, they be- 
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gan to work in the bottom of the sea;— digging up the earth, 
and throwing it into heaps, which in time became islands. 
Such is the account given of the formation of* the islands. If 
the question be asked, How could the sons of Sagar dig in 
the bottom of the ocean without being drowned ? the Hindu 
writers give the following reply ; — At the time, when the 
islands were dug up by the numerous progeny of the king, 
from whom the sea derives its name, the bed of the ocean was 
dry, Agastya having previously swallowed its waters at 
one sip. If indeed it be possible for a human being to 
have sixty thousand children, and for men to raise 1,000 
islands by manual labor, what is there to prevent a liislii 
from drinking up the waters of the universal ocean, and thereby 
making its bottom dry ? 

The account given of the formation of lakes is equally ex- 
travagant. We shall give only one example as ^ specimen. 
The lake called Mansaravara, the same as Manasa, one of the 
four principal lakes mentioned in the Shastras, is declared to 
have been formed by drops of water falling from the hairs of 
Mahadeva, when he received the holy stream of the Ganges 
from heaven on his head. Hence this lake is also known by 
the more significant name of Vindusfiravara. 

Besides the principal countries, mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
of which we have already spoken, the Hindu geographers give us 
accounts of other inferior countries, mountains, v-alleys, and 
rivers, whoso nninbcr and extent exceed all belief. The Brah- 
mdnda, VayUy and Brahma Purdnas arc most copious on these 
subjects. In each of the divisions of Jainbu, hundreds and 
hundreds of countries, mountains, rivers, &c. are said to exist, 
the bare names of which would fill up more space than we 
can allow. With respect to the descriptions given of these 
imaginary places, they arc stamped by the same puerile ex- 
travagance of thought, which characterizes the Hindu writings 
in general. 

The Hindu Shastras furnish us with yet another very striking, 
theory of the earth. The notices, which we possess respecting it, 
are chiefly extracted from the Bhdr/avata, Brahmdnda^ and 
Brahma Purdnas. It represents the earth, under the emblemati- 
cal representation of a padma (lotus), floating on the ocean. 
The following passage of the Brahmdnda Purdna will serve as 
an authority ; — 

The great God, the great omnipotent, omniscient, one, the 
greatest in the world, the great Lord, who goes through all the 
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worlds, is born a moulded body of flesh and bones, made, 
whilst himself was not made. His wisdom and power pervade 
all hearts ; from his heart sprung this padma (lotus) like world 
in times of old. When this flower was produced by Vishnu, 
then from his navel sprung the worldly lotus, abounding in trees 
and plants.” 

The germ of this amazing lotus is Sumeru; and the 
mountains, with which Meru is surrounded, arc as its petals 
and filaments. The four leaves of the calyx are the four vast 
Dwipas or countries, towards the four cardinal points. In the 
intermediate spaces, are eight external leaves placed two by 
two ; these are the eight subordinate Dwipas. The names and 
positions of the four great countries, or Maha-Dwipas are aS 
follows : — To the north is Uttara Kuru; to the south is Jambu ; 
Bhddraswa is to the east, and Kctumdla to the west. In the 
intervals, lying between every two of the principal countries, 
are the following inferior islands : Swarnu, prastha, Chandra 
sucla, Avarttana, Hamanaka, Mandahara, Lanka, Sinhala, and 
Sdnkha. 

Who would not bo struck with the ingenuity of the Hindu 
theorists ? They have accurately finished their task. The com- 
parison between the earth and a lotus is perfect and complete. 
To every part of the flower, a counterpart is found in the world. 
Proof or evidence has nothing to do with the matter. Similies, 
allegories, illusti’atious, are taken for proofs. This is the uni 
versal tendency of the genuine native mind. 

Meru, and its surrounding mountains, which form the most 
prominent objects of the system of geography we arc now 
considering, are thus described in the Brahmanda Purana : — 

“ III the middle, Meru is hollow like the germ of the lotus. 
Its breadth is above 32,000 yojanas : its circumference twice that 
added to it. The circumference of the germ, Karnika, is 90,000 
yojanas; the internal circumference is 84,000: tlie stamina, and 
filaments, extend lengthwise to the number of 100,000 ; and 
4heir circumference is 300,000 yojanas. The four petals are 
80,000 yojanas long, and as many broad. I am now going to 
describe this great and wonderful Karnika, the germ or peri- 
carp, 

“ It consists of 100,000 angles. Bhrigu says 3,000 ; Stivarni, 
8,060 ; Varshayani, 1,000. Bhagari says, it is square ; Oalava, 
that it is hollow ; Gramya(?) that it is like an egg, with the broad 
end below ; Garga, like three twisted locks of hair j whilst 
others will have it to be spherical. Every Rishi represents 
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tJib lord of mountains, as it appeared to him from his 
ih’ahma, Indr^i, and all the gods declare, that this largest of all 
mountains, ,is like gold, like the dawning morn, resplendent 
with 1,000 petals,, lik^e 1,000 water-pote, wdth 1,000 leaves. 

Within, it is adprned with the seUrmoving cars of the gods, 
all beautiful. In its petals are' the abodes of the gods, like 
heaven ; in its 1,000 petals, they dwell with their consorts. 
*jSLb6ve, is Brahma, w?lh 1,000 gods;. in the east, Indra ; be*: 
tween the east and south is Agni, &c., with their respective 
I^oks and liishis. . 

^ Such is the pericarp, above the 'surfac5e of fho: earth, 
its circumference at the surface of the earth is 48,000 yojanas.’^ 
/ This description^ presents a striking instance of Hindu 
authors positively contradicting one another. The .Hishis, 
Blu’igu, Savarni, Varshtiyani, all differ from one another, res- 
pecting the number 6t angles which the pericarp contains;, 
while Bhaguri, Galava, and Garga give us equally conflicting 
accounts of its shape. 

We annex a Map of this renewed Meru, drawn by the pandits 
tfiemsclves. It professes to be founded on tlic description of the 
mountain, contained in the Srimut Jjhdgavata. Wc received it 
from a native gentleman, to whom it was prcsenicd by a pan- 
dit. The map appears to be as wonderful, as the’ moun- 
tain whicli'it represents. Beginning from its bottom, the spaces 
or I'ooins marked E, are the seven Talas below the mountain ; 
"and i' is the place for tlic spirits of the dead. G is the gate of 
Virtue, g of heaven, and g' of hell. Tlic column, exactly in the 
middle, contains the heavens of the gods ' and of gocl-liko 
beings. In the cblumns, tO the right and left of this, arc the 
habitations of yarious tribes of celestial or aerial beings, cither 
good, or wicked. The rooms, on the left of the map, marked 11 
are the heavens, in wliich the fruits of good actions are enjoyed. 
The names of these good deeds, of various sorts, will be 
found generally in their respective licaveiis. The rooms on 
the riglit, marked IT are hells, in j^vhich the wicked suffer* 
various kinds of punishnicnts, according to the nature of their 
guilt. The names of dilfereiit sorts of vices also will be found 
-in each hell. There is some ingenuity in the arrange- 
ments of the heavens and hcMli^ wdth their corresponding good 
or bad actions, us can be easily f)crceived by inspecting 
the map. The names of the heavens and hells, it should be 
remarked, are so significant, that they at oiiQe indicate the 
nature of the happiness, or pain, to* be enjoyed, or suffered, in 
them. Besides these general features, there are several other 
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particulars which deserve notice, but for these we simply 
to the map itself.* “ 

• Wn subjoin a com]>1etc list of tho henvens, bells, &c. Tlieir m’raufir&toODt vwll*^^'' 
easily uiulerstood by referriiig to tlie uiunbcrs iu the map. In the popultarxesrstC^v* 
tlie liells lie the Talas. . , ' < 

12‘2, .Vaimohana N^amlta. . / 
J2;l. Sppaking against Sa-» 
ere (I plaices. ’ ' 

121. Taniishra Naraka. ' 
120. Speaking ill of devotion/ * 
12d. AdlmtamishmrNavaka., ' 
127. Roproaehhig one^s fa» ' 
then. 

12R. Maharaiiravft Naraka. , 
120. Reviling the Saintsir 
lOO. Snkarainukha Narakfllr' 

— . jl.‘U. Reviling Tlari. • ‘ 

Tl)cheave7i of enjoyment. 102. Siiehirnnkha Naraka^« ” 
A gift of boiled riee. |l;k2. Absorplion. 

7(1. Theheaven of haippiiieas.jt.Sl, Reviling Ytgnn. • ; 


1. Golaka. .02. Mnkti Swarga. 

2. The power of ignorance. 02. A gift of an elephant. 

0. True Jnght. (U. Rradima Swarga. 

4. Vaiknn///4i. |(jrj. A gift of the earth. 

f>. Sri Paihrainhe N'lriyana'fUi. The heaven of desire, 
b. The quality of goodness. j(*, 7. A gift of cotton. 


kiR. 'IV'ja Swarga. 


'rile he^l^ell of Shiva. 
A gift of learning. 
Guru’s Service. 

The seven heavens. 

A gift of boiled riee. 


7. Vishniiloka. 

S. Afnliatntwn. 

0. 'I'he live Airs, 
in. The live Natures. 

11. The live Seii'^es. 

12. The live principles of life 
12. Paneliatawa. 

14. 'J'he r<*giou of Goodness 
10. The r egion of devotees, 
id. .liumloka. 

17. Alaharloka. 

1R. Swarloka. 
l!>. Bhuvavloka. 

20. Bhiirloka. 

21. Tbo Gate of Virtue. 

The. region of the ilcad. N,^. Han’s Service. 


22. Rat'da. 

21. Talfitfila. 

2.'>. Rn'.ltjila. 

20, Mahataln. 

27. Sutfda. 

2H. Vstiila. 

2i). Atfda. 

20. 'riu* quality of passion. 

21. Brsunli.i. 

22. Dbruvaloka. 

22. BisbilkliJi Aiandala. 

21. 'riin regu>n of the Sun. 

22. 'riio regain ot Mars. 

20. q’he region fif .Iiipiler. 
27. O’iie n'l’-ioii of Satinu. 
2R. l\.‘luh>ki. 

20. YakOialokii. 
do. Gaiidluirhaloka. 

41. Kinnaruloka. 

‘12. Knveraloka. 

42. Varunaloka. 

4 1. Indraloka. 

'4‘i. The Gate of Heaven. 

40. The heaven of goodness. 
47. Th<‘ heaven of Tndra. 

4R. A gift of a kingdom. 

40. Sankhya swarga. 

50. A gift of gold. 

5 1 . The, heaven of joyfulncss. 

52. A gift of a daugliter. 

52. Vaikmi//ia Swarga. 

51. A gift of life. 

55. Nishkaina Swarga. 

50. Nibandlia Svvnrga. 

57. A gilt of an Umbrella. 

58. Sfiilhuseba. 

50. Faith. 

50. Devn Swarga. 

61. A gift of a cow. 


7, JMaiitr.id.nia. ’ jM5. VisJnvabhojana Narafca.*' 

78. Apsara Swarga. il 20. Reviling the goi^s. 

70. A gift of jewels. |].27. Puijapat Naraka. 

80, A shoka Swarga. {128. Reviling net's of charitj. 

81. l^.hna Swarga. '120 Ahalnni Naruka. - 

2. Baehana D.hia. 1 |f>. Reviling faith. 

in. 'I'rishnuharta Naraka,‘ 
112. Reviling M^niij. » 
,112. Rauravn Naralfca.«. 

;1 1 U J'.iraninda. 
jl r>. Kinnhhipaka Naraka. ^ 

I 10. Reviling rehgifHi. 

II 17. Sbfilapreta Naraka. 

'1 |8. Reviling art of merits. 

'l 10. 'rninradhara Naraka. 

150. Reviling V'oga. ' 
il51. CldinridhiSra'Naraka. 
(152. Reviling BrahmS. 
jl52. (Udnir-'ulhara Naraka. - 
{HjI-, Revding Sl^ivtr. 

1155. Kalasulra Nltraka. 

'I’lie heaven of Brahma. 1150. Reviling virtnotts men, 
jUO. A gift of clotlies. (157. Miihariinrava {iuridfa. ' 

100. Kuver a Swarga. ,158. Reviling- Vishnu. 

101. A gift of a Pulanqueon.!] 50. Taptalmitarani. 

102. 'Papo Swarga. JOO. Reviling the wise. 

10.2. A gift of water. jlOl. Vish^a Naraka." 

104. Tliequ.dity of darkness. 1(52. Reviling the king, .. 7, 

105. 'fhe region of Shiva, jin.2. Bliutadralui N'oraka. 

100. The seven Saints. jl (1 1. Reviling mOit,. 

107. 'J'he circle of Anuradhrij 1 0.>. I’he liell of hot ground. , 

108, q’he region of the inoonjJOO. Reviling Bralnnanas. 

100. The region of Mercury.dOT. Dantasaka Naraka. 


Isi. Vldvfi Swarga. 

,85. A gift of fi nits. 
jSO. C'hitta Swaivja. 

187. Brata <hina. 

188. Vanina Swnrgn, 

|so. A eift of Virtue, 

JOO. 'I’he heaven of ITaii. 
;Ml. Pnjv'i d.'ina. 

Yaksha Svvarg.a. 

A gift of Amnia. 

The ne.'wn of viitiio. 
A gift of Jlowers. 

Voga Sw.argn. 

. A gift of a chariot. 


l')j. 

05. 

00 

o- 


110. The region of Venus. 
Jll. Ap.saraloka. 

112. RAhulok. 

11.2. Pisd-clmloka. 

114. J*retaloka. 

U5. Bhutaloka. 

110. Chitrapuptuloka. 

117. TJliarmuloka. 

118. The region of Yoma. 

119. 'I’he gate of Hell. 

120. Keeping of bad Com- 

pany. 

131. Reproaching the Veda.«, 


108. Reviling worl« of merit. 

1 00 . San in al i N aralca. 

170. Reviling the heavens, 

1 171. Adliomukha^^faraka. 

;172. Reviling the- fruits of* 
j good works. 

1 1 72. The hell of Wiii'ina. 

' 1 74. Reviling caste. 

175. Saniasa Naraka. 

170. MtiyaNindfi,* 

177. The hell of^it^/. 


This list contains several repetitions, and differs from the fuller list of th^ Vishnu 
PuiAua. We give it as a curious illu-stration of living popular superutitiou, ^ 
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Before we bring the subject of Hindu geography to a 
close, we think it desirable, to take a cursory view of 
India, or Bharata Varsha, of which the Puranas give a 
most splendid and minute, but by no means very cor- 
rect, description. The first error, which the Hindu geo- 
graphers commit on this subject, respects the form of In- 
dia, which is, as we have previously seen, said to be that of the 
segment of a circle. The second is still more gross : for the 
Vishnu Pur&na makes it 9,000 yojanas — or 72,000 miles, from 
North to South. 

The main divisions of Bharata Varsha, are nine in num- 
ber, viz. Indra Dwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Vardna, 
Gabhastimat, Kumarlka, Naga, Sauinya, and Chandra Dwipa. 
The first and the last of these divisions arc, in geiiei*al, 
galled Gandharba Khanda, being supposed to be the abode 
of gods, with tlieir usual retinue of heavenly musicians. 
Through the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers are said 
to flow. They have a common source in the lake, from which 
issues the Ganges. To the cast flow Nalini, Pavani, and 
Hlddini ; to the west, Sita, Chakshu and Sindhu ; and in the 
middle is the Bhagirathi. So says the V^iyu Purdua : but the 
others differ widely. 

Besides these principal divisions of India, there arc record- 
ed a great number of smaller sub-divisions, of which we 
mean to give the number only, not the names, wliich arc too 
tedious to be mentioned. With regard to these minor sections 
of Bhdrata Khanda, it is to be observed, that they afford a 
remarkable instance of wliat wc have repeatedly remarked, 
that the Hindu Shastras abound with names of places, which 
are nowhere to bo found. The following list will exhibit the 
truth of this assertion ; — 


In the centre of India 

East 

South-east 

South 

South-west 

West 

NortVi-cast 

North 

North-west 

Total 228 U 

Of the two hundred and twenty-eight divisions of India, 
which we read of in the Markdndeya Purdna^ we could find only 
fourteen (a very insignificant minority indeed) to correspond 
with real places in the country ; the rest have names and 
names only. 


Divisions. 

88 

17 
21 
85 
24 
J9 

18 
88 
23 


How manij 
can be found, 
4.‘ 

2 

2 

5 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 
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Here we close our researches into the geography of the 
Hindus. Enough has been said^ we hope, to show the grossness 
of their errors on the subject. We have dwelt rather too 
long upon it ; but we have done so for the purpose of pointing 
out the different hinds of errors, into which the Hindu authors 
have fallen — as well as to show the peculiar features and tenden- 
cies of their character and genius. The remarks, which we have 
made, will be found to apply equally to other sciences known 
among the Hindus, on which therefore we shall try to be as 
brief as possible. 

We next proceed to point out the^errors of the Hindu astro- 
nomy, With regard to this most important branch of knowledge, 
a distinction should be made between their Puranio and 
scientific systems of astronomy. The scientific treatises of 
astronomy, called the Siddhantas, are so little known amon^^ 
the Hindus, that they can. scarcely be regarded to form any 
part of the popular belief. To that system of astronomy 
then, which is founded on the Puranas, as to that which alone is 
popularly believed, we direct our attention. How much 
Hinduism is in danger, from the diffusion of such astrono- 
mical knowledge, will be best understood from the following 
specimens. 

We find the arrangement of the solar and stellar syste7nsy 
thus described in the Vishnu, Padrna, Kurma, and Vayu, 
Puranas. The firmament, or the sphere of the sky, called 
Bhuvar-loka, is said to be of the same extent, both in diame- 
ter and circumference, with the sphere of the earth, or Bliur- 
loka, which extends, Avith its oceans, mountains and rivers, as 
far as it is illuminated by the rays of the sun and moon. The 
Earth Is supposed to be the centre of the system ; around which 
revolve, In regular succession, the Sun, the Moon, the lunar 
constellations, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
orbit of Ursa Major, and the Pole star. The History-of As- 
tronomy furnishes us with several erroneous systems, formed 
since the infancy of that science: but where can we find a syflK 
tern so absurd and extravagant, as that framed by the inspired 
sages of Hindustan ? Here the sun is placed nearest to the 
earth, and the moon is supposed to be higher than the sun I 
Of the constellations, some are placed lower than the orbit 
of Mercury ; one is placed beyond the orbit of Saturn ; and 
another at the farthest distance of all ; while all these heavenly 
bodies are supposed to move round the earth, which is fixed 
in the centre ! 

With like absurdity, the solar orb is placed 100, 00^ yojanaa, 
or 800,000 miles, from the earth: the space between them is 

CJ I 
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the residence of the SIddhas, a race of demi-gode. The distance 
from the sun to the moon is equal to that of the sun from the 
earth, or 800,000 miles. At the same interval above the moon 
occurs the orbit of all the lunar mansions. Two hundred 
thousand yojanas, or 1,600,000 miles, above the lunar constella- 
tions, is the planet lludha (Mercury). Sukra (Venus) is at 
the same distance from Mercury, and Mangala or Angiiraka 
(Mars) is as far above Venus. At the same distance, still 
ascending, is Vrihaspati (Jupiter), tlie priest of the gods ; 
Avhile Sani (Saturn) is as far from Jupiter according to some, 
but according to others, 250,000 yojanas from the same planet. 
Ursa Major, (the sphere of flic seven llishis or canonized saints,) 
is 100,000 yojanas above Saturn ; and, at a similar height above 
the seven liishis, is Dhruva, the pole star. 

The Hindu sages surely, while spinning out such theories 
of the heavens, never could have dreamed of the arrival of these 
wicked times, when men no longer make Imagination the source 
of all science, but depend solely on actual observation and 
measurement, — or else they would never have run the risk of 
exposing themselves so egrogiously. 

But we are carried still higher in the Vishnu Parana. At 
the distance of 10,000,000 yojanas above Dhruva, lies the sphere 
of the saints, or Mahar-loka, the inhabitants of which dwell in 
it throughout a Kalpa, or day of Brahma. At twice that 
distance is situated Jana-loka, where the pure-minded sons of 
Brahma reside. Rising still higher, at four times the distance 
between the two last, lies the Tapo-loka, (the sphere of pe- 
nance), inhabited by the deities called V.aibhrajas, who are 
unconsumable by fire ; and at six times the distance, or twelve 
crorcs, (120,000,000 yojanas,) is situated the Satya-loka, the 
sphere of truth, the inhabitants of which never again know 
death. 

Thus the Hindu astronomers deeming it too great luiml- 
liation on their part to treat only of known heavenly bodies, 
have attempted very successfully to preserve their dignity by 
the invention of certain heavenly spheres, which no iustrumeut, 
to whatever perfection it may be brought, can ever disclose. 

The origin of the planets, according to the Puranlc system, 
Avas as follows: 

In the first part (quarter) of the Treta Yuga, the daughters 
of Daksba were born, of whom ho gave twent 3 '- 8 cvcn to the 
moon ; who became the twenty seven lunar Asterisms. From 
this union the Hindu Astronomers have feigned the birth of 
four of planets. Mercuiy is born of Kohiui ; hence bo is 
called llmilneya after bis mother. Mngbd brought forth the 
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licaiillAil j>liinet Venus, otherwise called Maghaba. Ashadbji 
brought forth Mars, hence called Ash^idha-baba; and Jupiter, be 
ing born of Purvaphalguni, was called Purvaphalguni-baba. Sa- 
turn is supposed to liave originated from the shadow of the 
cartli, at the time of the churning of the ocean, or the war bc- 
t ween the godwS and the giants. To the same period is assign- 
ed the birth of the Moon, the account of which is too interest- 
ing to be omitted. When they (the gods) heard the 
words of Nuray ana, they all returned again to the work, and 
Ijcgau to stir about with great force that butter of the ocean ; 
when presently, there arose from out of the troubled deep, 
first the moon, with a pleasing countenance, shining witli 
ten thousand beams of gentle light. The moon, as swift as 
thought, instantly marched away towards the Devas, keeping 
in the path of the sun.” 

It should always be remembered, that of the fact, tliat these 
])lanets are bodies composed of matter, and immensely large, 
they scorn to have been quite ignorant : for no where in their 
writings do we find the least indication of such a supposition. 
They describe the planets as living beings, of a superior order 
Ionian, and sometimes rank them with the Gods. At tlie 
same time they speak of 1110111 as orbs, each with its respective 
inhabitants ; — a mass of obscurity, which cannot be jiierced 
through. We sought for the assistance of many pandits to 
make the matter plainer to us, but all of them signally failed. 

'J'lic in this system, is supposed to ride through the hea- 
vens, on a most glorious car, drawn by seven wliite horses. 
"J'he rays ol' light proceed neither from the chariot, nor from 
the body of the sun, but from a most brilliaut iimndala^^ or 
scat, tliat is ])laccd within the car. This maiidiila, the seat of 
the sun, is circular ; hence does lie apj)car round to the sight 
of men. The sun is said to move round Mcru, by which the 
alternate succession of day and night happens to the inhabi- 
tants of the terraqueous globe. Ills orbit is bounded by the 
lioka-loka mountains, which is tlic utmost limit of his declina- 
tion, and beyond which he cannot pass. The purest rays of 
the sun, or more })roperly of its mandala, are not always 
emitted to terrestrial beings ; since they sometimes pass 
througli the medium of the body of Aruna, the charioteer, 
who is fabled to sit in the front of the car, wherein the father 
of Dliariiia, the Sun, is seated in his majestic grandeur. 

We cannot pass over this description of the Sun without 
one or two observations. The sun, which is a vast material 

* A inau-dal'i h a (liunial rcvyliilioii uf the sun, or one il^^o nearly. 
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world, 13,80,000 times larger than our earth, is reduced to an 
insignificant car, with an imaginarj being placed within it. 
The world-enlightening rays of the sun, which proceed from 
the luminous clouds by which k is surrounded, are attributed 
to a small shining plate, believed to be the seat of the regent 
of that luminary, — to which again a progressive motion is 
assigned, while, in truth, it is stationary. The Vedas are 
perhaps the best authority for Hindu Astronomy. In them 
the sun is supposed to be born of fire, into which he literally 
enters, when setting, and from which he is actually re-produced 
every morning ! 

The description of the moon is, in many particulars, substan- 
tially the same, as that given of the sun. The moon* is supposed 
to move round Meru on a splendid chariot, and his light emanates 
from a brilliant seat placed within his car. But there is one 
thing peculiar to the lunar orb. At the total wane of the moon, 
the Purdnas describe him to be exactly above the sun, in a 
perpendicular line with that luminary, by which his light is 
prevented from descending to the earth. The different phases of 
the moon are attributed to a cause still more marvellous. This 
beautiful planet, on account of doing some wrong, was cursed 
by his fatner-in-law, which extremely grieved him. By the 
interposition of his wives, however, his father-in-law was dispos- 
ed to withdraw his anathema; but as the word of such a 
great person can never be recalled, he mitigated the sentence, 
and addressed the moon in the following words : “ Thou shalt 
not die, but shalt alternately increase and decrease in perpe- 
tual rotation.” From that time, the moon can never be full, 
but once in a month ; and he must once bo apparently dead in 
the same time, as a punishment for offending a superior. 
The Vedas again declare that' “ the moon is born of the sun.” 
They add, that " The moon at the conjunction disappears within 
the sun ;” on which the. commentator makes the following 
remark : — “ The moon disappears within the sun at the con- 
junction ; but is re-produced from the sun on the first day of 
each bright fortnight.” Thus the Puranas place the moon at 
the conjunction directly above the sun, while the Vedas make 
him enter its orb. 

The fined stars are styled, in the Hindu Shastras, Kakshatra- 
loka, that is, a race of celestial beings, who arc supposed to 
come down, and be born again in human frames, after a fixed 

{ )eriod of their siiry ■ residence. A fuller description of these 
uminaries will be given hereafter. The milky way, or galaxy, 

* T^^oon is supposed iu the Hindu Shastras to be of the mule sez. 
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is termed a river, one of the tridharas of the Gunga, when she 
passes through heaven. 

We have reserved, for the last, the theory of the Hindus 
respecting the Eclipses of the sun and moon. The writers 
of the Purdnas affirm, that a monster, or rather the severed 
head of a giant called Rahils now and then attempts to 
grasp the sun and moon in their orbits, on account of an 
old enmity that subsisted between them. This giant approaches, 
and threatens to devour them. He docs not indeed venture to 
touch them, yet his enormous head intercepts their rays, and 
thereby produces that extraordinary phenomenon called an 
eclipse. The enmity between Rahu on the one hand, and the 
sun and moon on the other, arose out of a singular event. 
It is thus described in the Malidbharata, in the famous story 
of the churning of the ocean : “ And it so fell out, that 

whilst the Suras were quenching their thirst for immortality, 
Ruhu, an Asura, assumed the form of a Sura, and began to 
drink also. The water had but reached his throat, when the 
sun and moon, in friendship to the Suras, discovered the 
deceit ; and instantly Naniyana cut off his head, as he was 
drinking, with his splendid weapon chakra. And the gigantic 
head of the Asura, emblem of a mountain’s summit, being 
thus separated from his body by the chakra’s edge, bounded 
into the heavens with a dreadful cry; whilst his ponderous 
trunk fell, cleaving the ground asunder, and shaking the 
whole earth to its foundation, with all its islands, rocks, and 
forests. And from that time the head of Rdhu resolved on 
eternal enmity, and continueth even unto this day, to strive 
at times to seize upon the sun and moon.” 

Let us turn now to the PhysiQal Geography of the Hindus. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous for a man, than to pretend to 
know every thing, while in truth he knows nothing : yet such has 
been the case with the Philosophers of Hindustan. For in- 
stance, they notice several phenomena, whieh form the subjects 
of physical geography, and attempt to explain them ; but their 
explanations arc as far from the truth, as the' north Pole is 
from the south. A few examples will be sufficient to shew the 
extravagant and erroneous mode, in which they account for some 
of the most familiar natural appearances. 

Nothing perhaps is better calculated to shew the wildness of 
fancy, in which they were accustomed to indulge, than the ex- 
planation which they give of the tides of the ocean. *“ The 
tides,” say they, “ began to flow and ebb at the time, when the 
great ocean was churned by the united bands of tU^ Gods and 
Asuras. Previous to this time, the ocean had been* s tranquil 
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ii3 the surface of a lake, in the stillness and serenity of a mild 
summer evening. Now the Suras, being desirous to drink the 
water of immortality, applied to Nar^yana, who directed them 
to cluirn the great ocean, in the following words : — Lot the 
ocean, as a pot of milk, be churned by the united Labour of 
tlie Suras, and Asuras ; and, when the mighty waters have been 
stirred up, the Amrita shall be found.” The mighty mountain 
Mandara, which standclh cloven tlioiisaiul yojanas above tlie 
earth, and eleven tliousand more below its surface, was to 
serve for the churning stick ; the lord of serpents, Anantn, was 
to be tlie r()])c ; and Indra, the king of the Gods, was to churn 
the ocean. But Indra, finding the mountain tooheav)", said unto 
Kiirma Raja, t!io King of the Tortoises, upon the strand of the 
ocean : Aly Lord is able to be the supporter of this moun- 
tain.” The tortoise replied Be it so;” audit was jdricod 
upon his back. So tlio mountain being set upon the back 
of the tortoise, the operation of churning the ocean was regu- 
larly begun. Now Kurina Deva, being iatigued witli llio 
enormous weight of the mountain which whirled on lus back, 
began to breathe fast; and the force of hisbroatli was such, that 
at each expiration, the waters of the ocean ruslicd Ibrward, and 
at each inspiration they rolled backwards; and in tins manner, 
the tides began to flow and ebb in tlic ocean.” The Pandit, 
from whom we received this information, being asked, L lictlicr 
tlio tortoise still continues, to breathe, as the tides always rise and 
fall in regular succession ? replied, No ; but tlie waters of the 
ocean at that time received such an imjictus, lliat they still 
continue to do so ; though the impulse, originally imparted to 
them by the brealh of the tortoise, has long since ceased. 

The cause stated in the Shastras for the rising and ehbing 
of tlie waters of the Ganges is quite iu keeping with the 
foregoing account. The Ganges, it is said, advancing towards 
the ocean, becomes frightened, and flies back, through one 
hundred channels ; and this excrclsd she contiiuics, twice 
every day. It happens at a place, called Parana Sagara. 

The phenomena of ram are still more surprising. It is the 
unanimous voice of all the Shastras, that rain descends from 
the moon. On this subject, wo can produce passages from tlic 
highest of the Hindu Shastras, the Vedas. For .instance, 
it is said in the Rig Veda, and that in a manner the 
most explicit, that rain is produced from the moon.” In 
some other portions of the Hindu Shastras, the moon is describ- 
ed as the great Adhdra, or repository of water. But this 
is not all. Not only is rain believed to fall from the moon, but, 
after falling on the ground, it is said to a'Cturn or rc-asccud 
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to the samo luminary. To support this curious opinion the 
Veda thus states: Rain having fallen, evaporate^, and dis- 

appears within the moon.” On which the commentator makes 
the following remark : Rain enters the lunar orb, which 

consists of water, and, at a subsequent time, it is re-produced 
from the moon.” The Puranaa, which are more modern, sup- 
ply an intermediate step. They say, that from the surface of 
the earth the waters rise first by the attraction of the sun, 
from which they arc next drawn up to the moon. Thus curi- 
ously enough the moon, which is found by modern research to 
bo probably without any water, is described by the sages of 
Hindustan, as an orb full of that liquid. 

Still more absurd is the account given of the mode in which 
rain is said to descend upon the earth. The Ptiranas maintain, 
that the clouds ascend one-third the height of Sumeni, or 
200,000 miles high, and that they arc full of small pores resem- 
bling sieves. Eight groat elephants, called Dighastis, are said 
to sprinkle water on the clouds, which fall in drops through their 
numerous pores. So erroneous then arc the notions, entertain- 
ed by the Hindus, on subjects which the mere use of their 
faculty of vision might have enabled them to understand. 
Put their minds can never be satisfied with plain and simple 
facts. To say, ^ we sec the rain fall Irom the clouds,’ is an asser- 
tion devoid of all attraction. So simple a statement could never 
captivate the native mind. 

The most popular notion respecting the scvrn-colored bow, 
is, that it is a reflection of the great GuncUim of Rama, whence 
the name Rama Dliauika is derived. But, in the Puninas it is 
described as the bow t>f Indra, brought out, now and then wo 
suppose, to keep it clean from rust. Tlic Pandits of the 
present day seem to be ashamed of such opinions, since many 
of them arc found to give the English explanation of this 
plieiiomcnon, under a Hindu disguise. We ourselves mot 
with a pandit of tliis sensible, but dishonest, class, who, to 
our great astonishment, said, that the rainbow was occa- 
sioned by Jalaknana, or the reflection of llie rays of the sun 
from the drops of rain. 

The flashes of lf;j1itnin() arc believed to ho emanations of 
light from the brilliant person of a celestial nynqfli ; who is 
fond of coming out to «port on the clouds at the time of rain. 
AV'ith respect to lightning, the Hindu sages give us the old 
story of the thunderbolts of Indra, the Indian Jupiter. 

The ho}(jbt of fhfi ahnospkei^e is said to bo iadofinite, or, in 


* 'rhib is ratbor til ‘ rur.u^b' .>1 


Jb.iu is accounted Tor. 
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other words, it is believed to be as high as the firmament, bjr 
which the Hindus understand a fixed sphere, which, in common 
language, is the blue-colored sky. See how many errors crowd 
into a single statement of the Shastras I The atmosphere, of 
which the mean height is only 45 miles above the surface of the 
earth, is believed to reach the regions of the fixed stars ; the 
firmament, which is a mere apparent sphere, is supposed 
to bo substantial and fixed ; and the vulgar notion of the blue 
colour of the skies is entirely preserved. The motion in the 
atmosphere, or wind, is declared to be produced by the virtue of 
a certain inherent and occult quality which it possesses, and 
which imparts to it the tendency of always blowing in all 
directions. What a want of common observation is indicated 
here ? Yet the Hindu writers would never confess their igno- 
rance, but must give some reason for every phenomenon ; so 
by pretending to bo learned, they incur the additional charge 
of being dishonest and stupid. 

For the phenomena of earthquakes, the Hindus give a reason 
quite consistent with their theory of the supporters of the 
earth. When Vasuki, the thousand-headed serpent, say they, 
or any of the Dighastis, become weary of bearing the enormous 
load of the earth, they change their position, by means of which 
is produced that extraordinary phenomenon, called an earth- 
quake. 

The theory of the falling stars is pretty and poetical. These 
meteors are believed to be the same' as the fixed stars, which 
are again supposed by some, to be a race of celestial beings, 
called Nakshastra Lofca ; but, by others they are conceived to 
be the spirits of the dead. These, when the term of their 
enjoying heaven is elapsed, descend to the world to take new 
Wths. In their way downwards they are known by the 
name of the falling stars. Those, which fall in the evening, 
are believed to live but for a short time in this world after 
their birth ; those, which fall. in the advanced parts of the 
night, are supposed to live long. Again, those, which appear 
comparatively dim, are said to be the spirits of the wicked ; 
and those, which are brilliant, are the souls of virtuous men. 

The halos' of the sun and the moon are said to be occasioned 
by the assemblies of Gods, held in their regions, for the purpose 
of consulting on affairs, relating to the government of the 
world ; and the profusion or scarcity of rain is believed to 
be the respective consequences of these circles round the 
sun and the moon. 

Burning fountains are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, 
and arc believed to be the favorite haunts of some of their 
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chief goJs. The flames, that proceed from these curious foun- 
tains, are taken for visible demonstrations of a divine presence. 
Fire, they say, is the mouth of the gods, and therefore the 
issuing of fire from below the water is a sure indication of 
the gods protruding their tongues for food. Hence the Hindus 
are seen to tlirow phiintalns and other victuals into these foun- 
tains to satisfy the hunger of tlieir gods. 

The science of chemistnj has always existed among the 
Hindus in a state extremely low and imperfect. Indeed in 
their hands it can never be said to have passed its infancy. 
The theory of the elements, and of their successive genera- 
tion, is perhaps the only point in the chemistry of the llindus, 
which deserves attention. 

The great Hindu chemical theory is in substance the same 
with that of the ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome. It 
inculcates the doctrine oi Jive primary elements, namely, ether 
or vacuum, air, fire, water, and eartli, of which all objects, visi- 
ble or invisible, are said to be made. Nothing can be more 
erroneous, as the modern discoveries in this science show, than 
the foregoing theory of simple substances; yet the Hindu phi- 
losophers pretend to account by it for all the phenomena of the 
material world. A single instance will be sufficient to show the 
arbitrary st3dc, in which the Hindus decide without enquiry. 
The human body is one of their favorite illustrations. TJie 
flesh and bones, they sa}", are composed of earthy and they will 
return to their kindred element after death. Hunger or appe- 
tite is the internal Jire^ by which food is consumed. Water is 
visibly seen in the watery trecretions. The breath is the action 
of air^ and the several cavities in the body, both external and 
internal, are vacant spaces. In a similar \vay they give us the 
analysis of all compound substances. Metals, stones, and, in 
short, all minerals and solid substances, are said to be formed 
of earth as their base, with a smaller proportion of each of the 
other four elements. All liquid, aeriform, and igneous sub- 
stances, have, water, air and fire, for their respective bases, 
this way all substances in nature, known or unknown, arc ex- 
hausted. Thus fire, air, earth, and water, each of which is a 
compound substance, are made first elements ; and metals, 
which are all simple bodies, are believed to be compounded of 
several substances, — while all bodies are reduced to five primary 
elements, into which they are not at all resolvable. The num- 
ber of metals, according to some authorities, is eight only ; 
but, according to others, a full hundred, — a remarkable in- 
stance of contradiction and err6r, both In one place. The most 
striking feature in the chemical sj»etem of the Hindus, how- 

H 1 
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ever, is the mode in which the elements are said to be generated. 
Of the five elementary bodies, ether, air, fire, water and earth, 
each subsequent one is said to be produced in order from that 
which immediately precedes it. For example, from ether 
came air, from air fire, from fire water, and from water 
earth. 

On this subject, we quote the institutes of Manu, as translated 
by Sir William Jones, and the Vedas. Thus says Manu. At 
the close of the first night of Brahma, intellect, called into 
action by his will to create worlds, performed again the work 
of creation ; and thence first emerges the subtle ether, to 
which philosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound.” 
A sounder philosophy has established, that air is the great 
agent in the conveyance of sound. The Hindus, however, 
ignorant of this important fact, were obliged to fabricate an 
imaginary vehicle of sound, of the existence of which they 
had no proof. But if by ether they mean vacuum, they still 
go farther from the truth, for no sound can pass through a 
vacuum. 

Equally fantastic is the opinion, which the Hindus entertain 
of the origin and quality of air. “ From ether, effecting a 
transmutation in form, springs the pure air, a vehicle of all 
scents; and air held to be endued with the quality of touch.” 
On this obscure passage, we quote the opinion of a learned au- 
thor. “ Tho word touch, here, is ambiguous ; it may mean 
either, that air is tangible, or that it has the faculty, the sense 
of touch.” T'he latter, we suspect, is the meaning of the ori- 
ginal ; for we can hardly credit, that so great a master of 
language, as Sir Wm. Jones, would have explained a pass.age, 
which only meant that air is tangible, by so exceptionable 
a term, as that it is endued with the quality of touch. We 
can with less difficulty suppose, from other instances, that he 
endeavoured to cloak a most absurd idea, under an equivocal 
translation. 

JThe following passage gives an account of light and heat. 
“ Then from air, operating a change, rises light or fire, making 
objects visible, spreading bright rays ; and it is declared to 
have the quality of figure.” The Vedas add the proof of 
this extraordinary assertion. “ Fire is born of air, for, urged 
with force by breath, it increases.” It clearly appears fx-om 
these several passages, that the explanations, which proved 
satisfactory to the Hindu mind, are merely such random 
guesses, as would occur to the most ignorant, uncultivated, 
and uninformed minds. 

What is meant by tho Hindu writers, when they affirm, that 
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fire, or light, has the quality of figure, we possess not suffi- 
cient genius to understand. Indeed it seems impossible to 
attach any sense to it. Did they mean to express, that fire, 
or light, has figure, or is itself a figured body ? If so, we 
confess our utter incapacity to make any thing of it. If by 
it they understand, that fire, or, which with them is the same 
thing, light, is the cause of figure in all bodies, we have then 
an affirmation, which is in perfc# accordance with the mode 
of their philosophizing on other operations of nature. 

Their account of water and earth is equally absurd. 
“ From light, a change being effected, comes water with the 
quality of taste; and from water is deposited earth, with 
the quality of smell.” Here we see the chain completed. As 
from ether arose air, so from air came light, from light water, 
and from water earth. Here it miw very natui'ally be asked, 
what connection is tliere between iviler and light, or between 
earth and water? But, “connection, reason, probability,” says 
an eminent writer, “ had nothing to do with tlie case. A theory 
of successive production struck the foncy of the writers, and 
all enquiry was out of question.” Do the Hindu w’riters then 
give no proofs for the support of their statements? To say, 
that they do not, would be perhaps bringing a charge to which 
they do not deserve to be exposed. Let us then sec what 
reason they give for the assertion, that from fire proceeds 
w’ater. “ Why,” says the Brahman, “ does not water va- 
nish in fire ? if so, whence can it else come but from fire ? A 
thing, which, when disappearing, enters fire, must needs flow 
from the same thing, when it appears.” 

Having thus pointed out the errors in the speculations of the 
Hindus respecting the origin and qualities of the prineipal 
parts of inanimate nature, we annex here a specimen of their 
ideas concerning one department of animated being. “ Fi-om 
hot moisture,” says the same gi’eat Hindu Law-giver, “are born 
biting gnats, lice, and common fleas ; these, and whatever 
is of the same class, are produced by heat.” Though this 
is an idea natural enough to strike the fancy of an untutored 
observer, yet this can in no way plead for the absurdity con- 
tained in the supposition. That cranes propagate without 
the male, another assertion of the Yedas, is simply another 
absurdity. 

On the science of Botany we have scarcely been able to 
gather any thing from the Shastras, worth offering to the 
public. Of all the Pandits, whom we have consulted, 
not one was found able to shed any light on the subjeofc 
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Instead of offering therefore our individual opinion, we 
insert that of a moat industrious explorer of the Sanskrit 
literature. Mr. Wilford, in his essay on Egypt and the 
Nile, contained in the 8rd Vol. of tlie Asiatic Researches, 
makes the following remark: — The Hindus were superficial 
botanists, and gave the same appellation to plants of different 
classes.” 

Before we leave the subjecliin this poor state, we propose 
to take notice of some particular trees, the descriptions of 
which are given in the Purinas. In conformity with the 
custom, we have so often noticed, the liindu botanists 
— if they at all deserve that name, — divide all plants into 
two great classes, the common^ and the uncommon. In 
the former class, they could discover nothing sufiScient to 
interest their minds ; but of the latter class, of which there 
are only four specimensj^hey have drawn a most splendid 
picture. Thus they go on : — There are four large trees, eaclt 
with as many roots and branches, .with a thousand smaller 
ones, all beautiful, and witli flowers; these trees are the largest 
in the Dwipas. On the summit of Mandara, is a beautiful 
Kadamba tree : its fruit is like a great water pot, with flowers 
with open calices. Its fragrance is felt one thousand yojanas 
above, and all round. The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on 
the south of the mountain of Meru ; the fruits of wliich are 
Amrita Kalpani, (or like nectar). On the Vipula mountains 
toward the west ivS the Plaksha tree : from this flag-like tree, 
or Ketii, the country is called Ketumala. Ou Suparsvva, in the 
north, on its summit is a large tree, the Nyagrodha its larg(i 
branches and their circumference extend many yojanas all 
round.” In this description we find a number of most fantastic 
notions; — to flowers is ascribed a fragrance that can be felt 
1,000 yojanas all round ; a tree said to be so enormously 
large as to occupy several yojanas ; and to fruits is attributed 
the taste of the water of immortality. • The artificial arrange- 
ment also, as opposed to what is natural, of the four trees, each 
having four roots, and as many great branches, cannot escape 
notice. We conclude with our own firm belief, that these 
trees as really exist, as the mountains Mandara, Meru, and 
others, on which they arc said to stand. 

It would indeed excite the surprise of our readers to hear 
that the Hifidus, . who would not even touch a dead body, 
much less dissect it, should possess any anatomical knowledge 
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lit alK But when we remember, that the Hindu antliors 
make their own imagination, the inexhaustible mine of 
information on all subjects, we cease to wonder at the 
announcement of tlieir having handled tlic science of the 
human body. From the Vedas and the Purunas, however, we 
receive nothing but some scattered notices of some of the 
functions of the animal frame, such as tlie prftcsscs of diges- 
tion, assimilation, respiration, &c., which are too short and 
uninteresting to call for any particular attention. It is the 
Tantras that furnish us, with some extraordinary pieces of 
information concerning the human body. To these therefore 
we shall first direct our attention. 

But before we enter ujion tlie proposed task, it is necessary 
to observe, that, of all tlie Hindu Slmstras now extant, the 
Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity. This is owing partly to 
the secret and impure nature of the*'^ rites which they teach, 
and partly to the wide spread of the Puranic systems, which 
in this country have nearly eclipsed every other branch of the 
Hindu Ivcligion. The Pandits of our country arc for the most 
part either ignorant of this department of Hinduism altogether, 
or they observe that secrecy which its doctrines rc(piire 
from them. Hence, we have been enabled to do notliing more 
than to collect the leading points of two great theories of the 
luiman frame, from tlie two annexed maps, with the assistance 
of a learned Pandit. These theories, as exemplified by the 
ma[)s, are as famous for their novelty, as for their ex- 
travagance. 

Before proceeding ^irthcr, we shall give a brief account 
of these two most curious drawings of the interior of the hu- 
man body ; — we say, interior^ for at first sight, they do not 
appear so to be. We pro[)osc to do so, on account of their 
scarcity in this country. All the Pandits, to wliom they were 
shown, were equally startled at the sight, and, after reading 
them a little, exclaimed, Oh, you have exposed the most 
secret parts of our Shaatras! we Ijave never seen such things 
before; — better keep them to yourself, and do not show 
them to the public.^’ On being asked, why they required 
such privacy, they answered, ‘‘ Because these two maps, a$ 
we see by reading them, exhibit the theories on which 
all the BijmantraSy or the principal incantations, arc founded:’^ 
and they pointed out some of the Mantras on the maps,; 
requesting us at the same time, to beware of pronouncing 
them, on account of our being by caste, a Sudra. The 
history of the maps is as follows. The late Babu Gunga 
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Gobincla Singha, a wealthy native, residing in a village near 
Mtirshedabad, spent the greater part of his fortune in making 
researches into the Hindu Shastras. Not satisfied with the Pan- 
dits of his own village, he came to reside in Nuddea, the famous 
seat of {Sanskrit learning in Bengal. By the assistance of the 
Nuddea Adhyftpakas, he was enabled to drink deep at the foun- 
tain of Sanskritfllore. But, after a time, he found their know- 
ledge too shallow to serve all his purposes. Hence ho invited 
several Pandits from the Upper Provinces, the original seat 
of Hinduism. It was by a set of these Pandits, known by the 
name of Daudus, that the originals of these two maps were 
drawn, according to the principles of the Tantras, expressly 
for the use of their employer. A few months ago, tliese ori- 
ginals fell into the hands of a native gentleman of our quarter, 
also a very diligent explorer of the Hindu Sliastras, who gave 
them to us for inspection. We caused them to be copied by a 
Brahman : and these copies we now present to our readers, 
rather as specimens of the wisdom of the Hindus on anato- 
mical subjects, and of the most hidden parts of their Shastras, 
than for any thing interesting in themselves. 

Now it may be asked what do these two theories of the 
human body treat of ? Do they treat of the bones, muscles, 
arteries, veins, nerves, and ligaments? Do they describe the 
several organs of the human body, external, and internal, sucli 
ns the eye, the car, the nose, the lungs, the stomach, the 
liver, the intestines, &c. ? No! Tliese arc common place 
things, and therefore they are left to the observation of the 
vulgar. Tlie Tantric theory, on which tlie well known yofjay 
called Shat-chakra-bheda, is founded, supposes the existence 
of six main internal organs, called Chakras, or Padmas, all 
having a general resemblance to that famous flower, the lotus. 
These are placed, one above the other, and connected by three 
imaginary chains, the emblems of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
and the Saraswati. Here we take only a cursory view, refer- 
ring to Plate III. and the note^ for a more minute detail of the 
theory. The first Chakra (A), called Mulddhdra Chakra, has 
four petals, and is placed in the pelvic cavity. The second (B), 
called Linga Chakra, is said to have six petals, and supposed 
to be in the middle of the intestines. The Chakra (C), placed 
under the navel, is called the Nabi Chakra, and has ten petals. 
The fourth Chakra (D), seated at the heart, and containing J2 
petals, is called the Hrit Padma. Tliat placed in the thora- 
cic cavity, (E), containing 16 petals, is known by the name of 
Kantha Chakra. The sixth or last Chakra (F) is seated in 
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the forehead, and called the Atma Chakra. The small circle 
marked (a) is the scat of the moon in the navel, and that 
marked (b) is the seat of the sun.* 

Such are the main outlines of the first of the two great 
theories of the human frame according to the Hindu Shastras. 
With regard to the six Chakras or Padmas, it should be re- 
marked, that they are even to this day believed really to exist 
within the body of every individual. What then are we to 
think of those who could believe such absurdities ? We have 
already had the Vedas, and the Puranas, and now we 

• We have been favoured by a friend, with thie following literal translation of all 
the writing on tlie original drawing, of which plate III. is a copy. It gives a full expla- 
nation of this really curious sketch; — 

1. After tlie perforation of tlie Six Wheels, (the mantra is) shwetang o mahasheiang ; 

after that (it is) after that the real work oi jap, (or rciJeutiiig llie name of 

some deity). 

2. While contemplating form, taste, smell, touch, &c., the establishment of these by 
i|pditation is elfeeted. 

F. In the brow is the atma chakra (wheel of the soul); in that locality are (two 
petals designated by) two letters ka and ksha, of golden colour. Tliere flow the three 
streams Ganga, Jamuna, and ISarasivalL 

Fi, The kantha chakra (wheel of the throat) has sixteen petals, and is like a white 
water lily. The (presiding debata.s deities) are Mahadeva (Shiva) Bhngnvati and 
Shaktl, The petals are designated by the sixteen vowels having the elidiidrabinda 
attached to each, viz. ang, dug, mg, ing, ung, uug, ring, ling, ling, ling, eng, uiijg, ong, 
uung, ang nngli. Its coircspoiiding wa«/ms aie kanhehah, may a. 

D, The Ilntpadma, or water lily in the region of the heait, has twelve petals, and 
i.s of blue colour. The presiding deities are Bhagavh} {Vishnu), Lah^hnn, Shakti, 
In the liand of Jlhagavdu are the Shangkha, the ehiikra, the gaild and the piulina (the 
'conch, the discus, the mace, the water lily). Tlic coircspondmg mantras are Kama and 
Lakshnii. 'L’he tPt^bds are designated by) twelve letters, from ka to tha iuclut.ivc, \iz. 
ka, kha, ga, glia, gnua, clia, chlui, ja, jliu. guia, ta, tha, 

C. The ndhi chafira, or wheel of the navel, hn.g ten petals and is of rod colour. Its 
petals lire designated by ten letters from dn to pha inclusive, viz. dii, dlia, dna, ta, tha, 
da, dha, na, ])a, pha. The presiding diuty i.s Bramha ; and the mantra is chamiti 
hijang. There, is the position of the moon and others, as it is said. 

Beside the nnvcl is the ninon, beside the moon the Loul of day. 

Beside whom flows the air, and in fiont of the air is the place of the mind. 

B. The liinga chakra has six petals designated by six Ictter.s, from ha to la inclu- 
sive, viz. ba, bha, ma, ya, ru, la. 'Fnc prc'^uling deity i.s Kandarpa, without bodily 
form. The coric-'ponding mantra, kdma-hijang. There are ION japs. 

A. The lowc.sl chakra has four petids designated by the foimJetters from wa to ’sii, 
inclusive, viz. wa, sha, sha, .sa. Its fat-e look.s upward. Tlie presiding deities are 
Maha Viduiu and Ganrsha, lii this plate bus a spiral loiiu, and is resplen- 

dent as Biamha. It encircles two and a half times. 

In the posterior region of Merit, on whose head arc the moon and sun (in the 
region of the spine, on which is sujiportcd the head, coiitaining the two eye^i) are 
the left, die right, and inidille naris, (veins or urtcncb). On the left are the Shiba-arto- 
rics, rcHeiubling fire. Ou the right are tlic Viblmu-artenes, rcatmbling sunshine. In 
the middle are tlie Bramha- arteries, of excessive splendor. A.s ri‘gaids the rules for 
perfonuiug die m.i; works (which are eflected -by the recital of magical texts, viz. 
killing, infatuating, eudiralliiig, expelling, exciting imiinosity, and privation of facul- 
ties^ind other similar pciformunces, — by the left (the vSliiba art cries), may be efleotetl, 
kitl^fy disedsc, the destruction of enemies, eTpeUing, deprivation of J acuities ondlbn * 
hatha yoga and other acts of austerity, by which \ictory over the senses is obtained : by 
the riglit (the Vishnu arteries) snbjeclion to contronl, and every species of work can 
he effected. By the middle (or Brahma ailcrios,! every thing mentioned above can be 
effected ; and by die muhlle one of the Bramha- a r levies can he attained the perfection 
of intellect. The middle arteries arc of a white coloui ; the left and right are retl. 
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have the Tantras before us. We find* them all much alike. 
Imagination is the foundation of them^ll, and truth has little 
share in any. It would be idle wastb of time to point out 
the errors and absurdities; contained in this theory. But 
.such is the obstinacy with wliich the Hindus adhere to 
these erroneous notions, that even, when we show them, 
by actual "dissection, the non-existence of the imaginary 
Chakras In the human body, they will rather have recourse 
to excuses revolting to common sense, than acknowledge 
the evidence of their own eyes. They say, with a shameless- 
ness unparalleled, that these X^admas exist as long as a man 
lives, but disappear tlie moment he dies. Tliosc wdio will not 
believe their own senses, what can be said by us to convince 
them? 

The second theory, wlilch Is a mixture both of anatomy and 
phrenology, is still more grand. Its main doctrine is tliat 
the seals of all mental faculties, passions, and feelings, jffe 
within the great trunk of the body ; and that each of the facul- 
ties and passions has its respective material organ, by which its 
function is ‘carried on : so that the brain, which is the real seat of 
'all the mental faculties, is altogether put out of the question. 
Here therefore we have a sort of compound absurdity. 
In the first place, . all the mental functions arc made the 
result of matter, for material organs are assigned to them: 
and, in the second place, not one of these organs is placed 
in the head. This latter circumstance docs strongly incline 
us to believe, that the ancient anatomists of Hindustan possess- 
ed no brain at all. It is not our business to refute in this place 
the doctrine of Materialism. Allowing it to be true, the 
absurdity of the theory is not in the least diminisliod. 

But this is not all. In the middle of the lowest extremity of 
the trunk of the body, is jilaced a tortoise (A), as w^ill be seen 
by.referring to plate II. Above this, we see a small serpent (B), 
fho representation of the great Ananta. Above this is a Cluikra 
^0)of 4 petals, culled the Ad Kara Chakra, the seat of Ganesha. 
.Then in regular gradation, one rising above the other, we have 
the following wonderful objects : — (U), the Adhishtan Chakra 
of 6 petals, the seat of Brahma ; (K), the navel, like the Koinan 
figure XX; (F), the gastric tire; (G), the Padma, called 
Manipura, where Vishnu is said to reside; (II), the Manasha 
Chakra, the seat of the mind; (I), the Anahata Chakrj^the 
“ place of Shiva; (J), the Bishiimhi Chakra, the seat of life ^nd 
(K), the Triganti, three small circles, the meaning of which we 
. do not know. In the head, under the eyes, are the Agyankhya 
Chakra on the right, and Bulaban Chakra on the left side ; and in 
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the foi‘e>head is placet! the king of the hif^s, the Goose (L). 
Within the craniam is the Karpara Chakraj at the top of which 
is the Brahma-Randra, the passage thfough which the souls of 
virtuous men are said to ascend to heaven. AH these unheard of 
and unseen objects, the tortoise, the serpent, the gastrio'fire, 
the Chakras, the goose, are believed literally to exist within the' 
human body, of which we have received several testimonies 
from the mouths of the Brahmans. If this be not fanaticism, 
carried almost to insanity, we know not any thing in the world 
more appropriately deserving the name. 

•As for the internal organs, by which the faculties of the 
mind are said to be manifested, we give here a translation of 
their names, referring to plate II. for the correspcmdlng 
numbers : — 


I, Covetousness. 

3. Envy. 

3. Wickerlness. 

4. Irreligion, or Impiety. 

T). The waking state. 

<J. The faculty leading to seek the Su- 
prenao Being, or Spirituality. 

7. Compassion, 
fj. Good sense. 

i). The love of one’s own religion. 

10. Theniind. , 

II, Bel igious penance. 

13. Anger. 

13, Tlie dreaming state. 

14. Goodness. 
l.*i. The vowel a. 

1(1. Bramha. 

17. l*edantry. 

18. Intelligence. 

iO. The place of the mind, 

20. fire. 

21. The state of profound sleep. 

22. Passion. 

22. The vowel «. 

21. Vishnu, 

2">. false ostentation of wisdom, 

20. Attention. 

27. 'J'he place of rntclligeuce. 

28. Water. 

20. Orjya. 

30. Ignorance, or darkness. 

31. l lio Letter m. 

32. Sliiva. 

33. false ostentation of bodily arcom- 

plishments. 

31. Egotism, 

3r». The place of life, 

36. The air. 

37, Bramha raudra, 

.38, Karpara Chakra. 

80. The goose. 

40. Triganti. 

41. Bishunda Chakra 

42. AiilUiata Chakra, 
id. Manasha Chakra. 


41. Mani piira. 
l.'i. Gastric lire. 

10. The navel. 

47. AdhishUftn Chakra. 

48. Adhfira Chakra. 

40. The endless serpent, Anuntc. 

50. The tortoise. 

.51. SAlokya.. 

52. Solningpada. 

.53. Mfirddhni. 

51. State of Childhood, 

55. J.onniiess of body. 

56. Happiness. 

57. The cnjoyiMont of visible objoefb. . * 

58. The family state. 

50. .Sitinipya. 

00. 'Pangplida. 

61 . The heart. 

62 Tilt* state of youtlifulncss.' 

03. Obesity. 

61, misery. 

«5. The enjoyment of iinuginavy objcctSv 

66. The state of n mendicant. 

67. S^rupya. 

6H, Tatpadft. 

<50. The belly. 

70. Old uge. 

71. K.iniiiadclia. 

72. Birth. 


73. The enjoyTiiont of optional object-. 
71, Bnihnj,achari. 

75. Snyiijyjv. 

7(feJ5c Voted ness. 

77, IJscfiil knowledge. 

78. WLsdoin 

70. Discriiniuation. 

80. Death. 

81. - Charitableness. 

82. Pride. 

83. Ignorance. 

. 84. \yant of knowledge. 

|,,85. Self-conceitediiess. 

86. The habit of reproaoliing. 

87. 'rbe fruits of virtue. 

88. The fruits of vice. 


' I 
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Having taken this brief view, of the two main anatomical 
theories contained in the jiRntras, we next turn our attention to 
some isolated notices on the same subject found in the Vedas. 

The Vedas maintain -that, in the heart of every person, there 
is a corporeal being, of the size of the thumb, called Linga 
Sharira. This is the whole man in miniature, and at death 
goes out through an artery, called Shusarana. The Vedantists 
try to evade the absurdity of supposing the existence of this 
little man in the heart of every body, and, to escape detection 
from actual dissection, they assert, that it does not remain in its 
place after death, — a sophistry too common among the Hindus, 
•who always attempt to explain one absurd supposition by another. 
Yet the^ have every reason to say, that the existencoof the Hinga 
Sharira is as true, as the Chakras, the tortoise, and the serpent. 

Moreover the- Vedanta Sutras say: “A hundred and one 
arteries issue from the heart, one of which passes to the crown 
of the head.” Nothing can be more flatly contradictory to 
truth and observation. Let the Vedantist but once enter the 
dissecting room of the Medical College, and there he will find 
a practical refutation of his opinion. "VVe see only two 
arteries, the great Aorta, and the Pulmonary artery. Issuing 
from the heart ; by the fornaer and its ramifications, the blood 
is conveyed to the extremities of the body ; by the latter and 
its bi*anches, it is carried over the lungs, that it may be aerated, 
or purified in that organ. Besides, instead of one artery, 
several are known to enter the ci’own of the head. 

The Vedanta Sutras furnish us with some further notices on 
two very important functions of the animal frame, the processes 
of assimilation and respiration. “ When nourishment,” say they, 
“is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes a threefold 
distribution, according to its fineness or coarseness. Corn, and 
other terrene food, becomes flesh ; but the coarser portion is 
ejected, and the finer nourishes the menial organs. Water is 
converted into blood ; the coarser part is ejected as urine. Oil, 
and other combustible substances deemed igneous, become 
marrow ; the coarser part is deposited as bone, and the finer 
supplies the faculty of speech.” (Brahma Sutra, 2. 4. § 9.) 

From this physiological extract, it sufficiently appears, how 
much the sages of Hindustan rely merely on external appear- 
ances, and draw their inferences from these alone. It contains 
nothing more than such easy guesses, as would occur to the 
most vulgar ahd untutored mind : — solid food is turned into 
thick flesh, water into liquid blood, and oil into the greasy 
substance, marrow. Is not this natural enough to strike the 
fancy of the inost ignorant and careless observer ? 
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Lilt natural us it is, there is not the least trace of truth 
in it. Whatever substances are taken into the stomach, they 
arc all dissolved by the action of the gastric juice, and con- 
verted into one, uniform, pulpy mass, called chyme. Here, 
we may as well remark, that there is no such thing as fire in 
the stomach. What the Hindus erroneously take for fire, is 
in reality the gastric juice, whicli is secreted from various 
small glands, placed between the coats of the stomach. Chyme 
next passes through the pylorus into the intestines, where, 
after undergoing some changes by the action of the bile and 
the Pancreatic juice, it becomes capable of affording a fluid, 
somewhat resembling milk in a 2 )pearanco, called chyle, which 
is in fact the real blood. This fluid after several processes be- 
comes red blood, which supplies nourishment to all the parts of 
the animal frame. Thus we see the error of the Vedantists, 
who suppose different kinds of substances to nourish different 
parts of the body. What they mean, when they declare, 
that the finer particles of water and oil severally support the 
breath and the faculty of speech, it is impossible to say. It is 
however an affirmation, which, notwithstanding the absurdity it 
implies, is in exact harmony with the mode of guessing at the 
operations of nature, admired as philosophy among the Hindus.” 

There is another point in the physiology of the Vedas, that 
deserves some attention. It respects the process of respira- 
tion. The account is as follows : — Respiration is a vital 
act, and comprehends five such. — 1st, Respiration, or an act 
operating upwards. 2nd, Inspiration, one operating down- 
wards. 3rd, A vigorous action, which is a mean between the 
foregoing two. 4th, Exjuration, or j^assage upwards. 5th, 
Digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the cor- 
poreal frame.” Numerous are the errors contained in this 
account of the process of respiration, of which we shall 
mark only one or two. Rcsjiiration is confined only to the 
action of the lungs, and has no connection whatever with any 
other functions of the internal organs. But the Hindu philo- 
so}fliers would make , it a compound process, consisting of 
different operations, which have no connection with one an- 
other. But the grossest of all the errors committed by tlicni 
on the subject, is the suj^position, by which the processes 
of digestion and the circulation of nutriment are reckoned 
as parts of the action of respiration. We need not however 
dwell any longer on this point. If the opinions of the 
Hindus arc found to be erroneous on subjects which a mere 
child can understand, how can wc expect them to be accurate 
in describing such a difficult process as respiration ? 

Here we bring our subject to a close. Wc have examined 
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in order, the Geograpiiy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Anatomy, and Physiology of the Hindus, and we have found 
thorn abounding in errors of every description. We have not even 
met with any isolated point belonging to any of these sciences, 
as treated among the Hindus, which is altogether free from 
mistake. Now we turn against the defenders of Hinduism, 
the Brahmans and others who so strenuously uphold that sys- 
tem, and ask them, do they know what they are doing ? “ What ! ” 
they reply, “ we are doing nothing, but maintaining the Shas- 
tras of our forefathers, and defending our own faith.” And in 
so doing, we say, you are fighting against truth, and heaping 
on your heads the responsibility of corrupting the minds of your 
cliildren and your fellow-creatures, by leading them in the dark, 
and storing their minds with nothing but errors and falsehood. 

Again, we ask them. Is this the boasted religion of their 
forefathers ? Is this the best of all creeds in the world ? Is 
this the faith, every part of which is said to be received by 
inspiration of Heaven ? It will not do now to say to us. 
What do you know of the Hindu religion, that you come to 
decide upon its merits ? Though we may not be able to under- 
stand your dark metaphysics, your intricate logic, and 
your obscure religious dogmas, yet we have discovered in 
your religion many things, which can be brought down to the 
level of the understanding of a mere boy. Your Sbastras 
interfere with scientific subjects, of which we possess the best 
knowledge, and in these wc find them blunder in a most ridicu- 
lous manner. We take not your metaphysics, or logic, or 
religious doctrines, but your science only, to falsify your reli- 
gion, and lay the axe to the root of its claim to divine origin. 

We may now perceive the policy of the Hindu Sages, in 
having prohibited all men, except the Brahmans, the brothers 
of the same fi'aternity, from reading the Shastras. The door was 
kept close shut, lest llght should enter in, and discover what 
is within the closet. But the bar is broken, and we have got 
into the room. The golden days of the Brahmans have past 
away. Hindus have now begun- to think for themselves. The 
sun of knowledge has begun to shine over the night-brooding 
soil of Hindustan. Light has begun to enter into the minds 
of her children. Neither the Brahmans nor their Shastras arc 
now held peculiarly sacred. Men have begun to ask for evi- 
dence. What is then to become of its defenders — of the Hindu 
religion itself? But we must stop here. All beyond is dark. 


Note. — I t should be stated, that the work quoted iu the text, and to which the writer 
IS clueny indebted for pp. 4IM, 135, is Mill’s Ilistory of India. 
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Art. V . — J letter to tlie Right Kon'hle Sir J. Holkouse, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul, on the Baggage of the 

Indian Army; hy Sir Charles James Napier, G. C. B., 

Lieutenant General, and Colonel of the ^'Und Regiment of 

Boot. London, 1849. 

This is a gem — in its way. It may have been but a rough 
diamond when first it was offered to Sir John Hobhouse and 
the public ; but since that time, it has received the highest offi- 
cial polish, and the most costly sotting of authority. The 
Colonel of the 22nd. Regiment of Foot has straight risen up 
Commander-in-chief of the Forces in India. He who wrote in 
February I have not now any better way of expressing my 
admiration of their (the Indian arniy’.s) courage and discipline, 
and my affection for them generally,” than by the publication 
of this pamphlet, has now, in .Tune, all sorts of belter ways; 
he commands that army which, in his own words, “ when well 
commanded is indomitable and it is his to effect those changes, 
and to promote those reforms, in the field and in the council- 
chamber, which a few months ago he could only recommend 
from his closet. The humble pamphlet before us, under such 
circumstances, is transformed into an important official minute. 
It swells into bulk and significance, as, under the wand of 
the fairy, the pumpkin and the mice, in the legend of Cinderella, 
grew into a coach and horses. It comes before us with the seal 
of authority upon it ; and we handle it with as much reverence 
and awe, as though we had taken it from a box, marked “ Mili- 
tary Department,” and brought by a Government peon. There 
is no looking lightly at it now. It is a treatise on the baggage 
of the Indian array by the Commander-in-chief of the Indian 
army ; and as such, in spite of its slender dimensions, it is the 
most important contribution to our military literature that has 
reached us for a long time. 

Sir Charles Nainor had not been long in the east, before ho 
had ocular demonstration of a fact, of which he had before ac- 
quired a dim perception from the perusal of Indian history — tho 
fact that baggage, a curse to all armies at all times and in all 
places, is a ten-fold curse to an Indian army. He saw what it 
was in 1842, when General England’s force went straggling into 
Sukkur; and he said to his aid-de-camp (he had ridden out to 
meet tho advancing column), “ If a troop of active cavalry were 
to hang on General England’s march, his baggage would be 
lost.” “ Yet General England’s baggage,” he writes in his letter 
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to Sir J. Uobliouse, “ was not worse than any other General's 
baggage.’’ And then, as though conscious he was treading on 
rather delicate ground, he adds in a note, “ I make no reflection 
upon that ofllcer ; on the contrary, ho had unusual difficulties to 
encounter." It was not, assuredly, General England’s fault, 
that ha had an unmanageable baggage, and that it went sprawling 
into Sukkur in “ a dangerous and disorderly state.” The high- 
est praise is due to a General, when his baggage is not in a 
dangerous and disorderly state. There have been instances of 
general officers who have traversed a very difficult country with 
u very extensive baggage, and yet have lost little or none of it 
on the march, and never suffered it, when once in a condition 
to move, to impede the progress of the troops ; but these in- 
stances are rare — and, however little the merit of such careful 
management may bo understood out of the army, or appreciated 
in it, in comparison with more dashing exploits, it indicates a 
higher order of military genius than the successful fighting of a 
battle or capture of a fort. In ordinary civil society, indeed 
(we do not speak of Indian society, for all society is here at 
least semi-military, and military afl'airs are better understood by 
civilians than they arc in any part of Europe) baggage scarcely 
ever enters into the comprehension of the reader of cotempo- 
rary chronicles of military operations. An army is simply, in 
his understanding, an army — so many infantry, so many cavalry 
regiments, and so many guns with artillerymen to servo them. 
He wonders why an army cannot march hither and thither ; 
why there is so much delay ; why there are so many difficulties. 
He sees only the fighting-men and the country to be traversed ; 
and it seems to him not much more difficult to move the 
columns from one point to another, than the ivory knights and 
pawns and castles from one square to another of the ohoss-board. 
He little thinks how small a portion of an army are these dis- 
ciplined fighting-men, arid bow easy, in comparison, would be 
the conduct of military operations, if the commander had only 
to bethink himself of those moveable battalions, obedient in 
an instant to the word of command. lie little thinks that there 
13 , at the tail of this army, a cumbrous mass of ten-fold its own 
weight, to bo dragged wherever it goes, over barren plains or 
liigh mountains, through deep defiles or across broad rivers, 
impeding its' movements, obstructing its progress, making easy 
things difficult, and difficult things impossible, thwarting the 
wisest plans, bewildering the clearest brains, and turning into 
vanity and nothingness the highest courage and the finest skill. 
In a word, there is no baggage in his picture of an army. His 
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soldiers live ^viUlol^t eating — sleep in the open air — carry their 
own ammuuition — are never sick — and have no such word as. 

establishment ’ in their vocabulary. 

It is possible that something of the surprise, now often cx- 
presssed by civilians, at the slow movements of our Indian 
armies, would vanish at the first sight of the huge cumbrous 
thing itself — the immense unwieldy congeries of sensate and 
insensate matter — of men and things — of human and brute life 
— of all the manifold appliances and means to boot of warfare 
— all the thousand articles necessary for the maintenance of 
a populous, moving, garrison-town. It is liard to say what 
there is not in this mass of things animate and inanimate; — 
liuman beings of every possible kind ; soldiers, merchants, 
money-dealers, market-men, servants, clerks, writers, artificers, 
dooly- bearers, camel-drivcrs, bullock-drivers, tent-pitchers, por- 
ters, with w’omen and children indescribahlo ; horses, elepliants 
camels, bullocks, mules, ponies, with prowling dogs and jackals 
everywhere, and birds of prey hovering above ; — guns, ammuni- 
tion-carriages, hospital-clulics, tent-equipages, office-establish- 
ments, mess-cstablishiucnts, and the overpowering commissariat, 
which is to feed tliis multitude of hungry men and hungrier cuttle. 
Sir Charles Napiers first proposition is ‘‘ that an India army re- 
quires more baggage than any other army in the world." This 
lie says is iiicontrovcrtiblo." — So it is. 

But at all times, and in all places, hafff/aflehnsi been the great 
stumhliug block of military enterprise. The Greeks and the 
Romans found it so. Irom the time when Xeno2)hon wrote, 
ill the first great military history extant, S^oXaiov yap twoiow 

TJ]v TTopfiaj/ TToXXa oirra ra vno^vyia Kai ra ni^paXtara — (ibr tllO bag- 
gage and the sjioib^ being so extensive rendered the marcli 
a tedious one) ; from the time when Tacitus wrote of loufjuni 
impedimentoritni agmen, oigwrinnum ad insidias, definsan- 
iibaa — of the ‘Mong train of baggage, the very thing'’ 

as Sir Charles Napier would translate it for the ambuscades 
of the enemy, but the devil to defend " — from the time, when 
Caesar, wdioso barbarian enemies soon discovered his weak 
jioint, exhorted his followers to leave their baggage behind in 
Italy, down to the affair of Budduwal, the best armies have 
been cramped and impeded by their hagfjagc^ and the best 
Generals have been 2)uzzled wliat to do witli it. In that famous 
retreat of the ton thousand, which even in these days is almost 
as interesting as our narratives of the retreat from Cabul,t 

• The live spoil—the slaves talfen in war, iijcUalc<l. 

+ There are some passages in the fifth book of (ho Anabasis^ which call painfully to 
mind the horrors of that melancholy retreat through the snows of the Cabul passes ; 
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Xenophon found the difficulty of protecting his baggage the 
hardest that he had to encounter. He seems, however, to have 
had clearer notions on the subject than any of his predecessors 
in tlio command of the army. It had been before too much 
exposed to the sudden attacks of the enemy hovering on the 
flanks of the Greek army ; he therefore directed the force to march 
in four divisions, inclosing the baggage in a hollow square — 

iroptve<T$ai irXatatop iroiT/trafifiiovt r&v SirXwv, iva ra <rKrvoff>6pa koi 6 ttoXvs 

oxXos (V av^dXetnepa wij— (to march, forming an armed square, that 
the baggage and the camp-followers might go on in safety). 
Long afterwards, the rule laid down by Vegetius was “Primi equi- 
tes iter arripiant, inde pedites : impedimenta, calones, vehicula, 
in medio collocentur, ita ut expedita pars peditum et equitum 
subsequatur.” Tlie immense quantity of spoil, jirincipally live 
spoil, that was carried off by the conquerors of old, greatly in- 
creased their difficulties. 

But we must not linger in these classic fields, nor must wo 
launch ourselves upon the attractive paths of European military 
history. We had purposed to cito one modern instance — the 
case of Napoleon's immense armies ; but even that wo can only 
afford space briefly to touch upon. No soldiers in the world 
over knew the meaning of the word etarvation better than Napo- 
leon Buonaparte’s. If he had not been so careless of saorilicing 
his men — if ho had not often started on his campaigns trusting 
to providence for his supplies, ho would neither have risen — nor 
fallen — with such rapidity. Chniico was his commissary general. 
At Moscow, the elite of his officers, clothed in the richest furs 
and costliest silk, were fain to cat horse flesh off golden dishe.s ; 
at Dresden, the troops under St. Cyr were reduced to rations of 
the same description of animal food, killing thirty horses a day 
for tho sustenance of the famishing soldiers.* Napoleon even 
exhausted the countries through which he jiassed, and soon tasted 
tho bitter fruits of the exhaustion. An army cannot live for 


TcoJ/ 6"aXXft>j/ (rrpaTi<oT<ov ol pLtf dwcifievoi SiareXecai rffp oBov €V€VKTfp€V(rav a&ir* 
if)t, KOI av€v TTvnos; Kai €PTav0a nves ottoxXopto tcop (rTpaTKarafP, (such of 
the soliliers, as had not power to complete tlie march, passed tlie night witliout food 
' and without fire; and then some of diem perished outright). And again, a little 
furdier on, in tho same chapter ; — EXfwroj/ro dc Kai Ttou arpaTicarap ot re 
Bu(t>6app4voi vrro rrjs o<^^aX/Aouff, oi re vtto tov yftvxovs. tovs 

BaKTvXovs row TToBoap OTTOcr^cri/ffOTcy — (there were left behind such of the soldiers, 
ns hnd been blinded by the snow, or whose toes had been rotted off by the frost). 
JMany otlier passages might bo cited with equal force of applicatiun. 

• The most remarkable instance of military starvation, with which we are acquainted, 
is to bo found in the history of Genghis Khan, When he attacked Pekin in 1J313, 
besiegers ami besieged were alike reduced to the necessity of ecUmu another. 
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ever on plunder. Napoleon’s case, though a brilliant exception 
to many rules, is no exception to tliis. 

It is with the baggage of the Indian army that wo have to 
deal in this article. Sir Charles Napier says it is the worst 
baggage in the world ; and that he had often read of it in 
Indian history. It is an old tale, indeed. The wars with Hy- 
der, Tippu, and Holkar, developed, in full perfection, the 
blessings of the im'pedimenia^ with which it was necessary to 
move. It may not be uninteresting to cite from cotemporary his- 
torians, some narrative passages, illustrative of the difficulties en- 
countered by our predecessors in these wars. There is nothing 
in the instances quoted, to which, in all probability, the soldier 
of the present day cannot readily adduce a parallel, from the 
budget of his own experience. It will console liim, perhaps, 
to know, that liis father and grand-father before him were familiar 
with difficulties and disasters of the same kind as afflict him 
now. We wish that some further consolation were derivable 
from the reflection, that our long experience of Indian warfare 
has rendered us more skilled in the conduct of armies and the 
disposal of their components. Whatever progress we have 
made in the science of government, it must, we fear, bo acknow- 
ledged, that our proficiency in the art of war has not advanced, 
since Lawrence, Clive, and Coote fought our earliest battles with 
such brilliant results. 

Ill the war with Hydcr Ali, General Smitli^ was constantly 
getting into difficulties witli liis baggage. There is a curious 
story told by a French memoir-writer, of the manner in which 
the contractors, in those days, obtained and dealt with the mili- 
tary cattle. “ Two singular methods of plundering,” says M. 
De la Tour, were invented upon this occasion. The first 
was that, instead of supplying the troops with arrack, an arti- 
cle easily procured over all the country, it was thought proj^er 
to give them rum ; because it could be had only from Batavia, 
and consequently aflbrded means of enriching those who were 
concerned in procuring it. The second related to the sup- 
plying the army with beasts of carriage. As no one could 
be found, who would engage to furnish the army with oxen for 
the artillery, baggage, &c,, they took them by force from the 
inhabitants ; but, instead of paying for them at the rate of 
six or eight pagodas, their real value, they took them on hire 
at a pagoda per month. At the end of the first month, they 
paid the owner a pagoda ; but on the expiration of the second, 
they informed him that his beast was dead. The ox, thus ob- 
tained out of the hands of its proprietor, was j)assed to the 
account of the company, as purchased at its full value ; though 

E 1 
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‘ by this infamous manoeuTre, it cost no more than a pagoda. 
‘ If the proprietor had chosen to have sent a servant with his 
‘ ox, he must have paid him five rupees a month, instead of 
‘ three and a half, which is the value of the pagoda at Madras. 

‘ By the operation of this happy project, the country was soon 
‘ stripped of all its cattle ; no one choosing to purchase any for 

* the purpose of seeing themselves robbed with impunity. In 
‘ consequence of this, the greater part of the army necessaries 
‘ were obliged to be carried by men." Knowing the large for- 
tunes made by contractors in those days, we can easily believe 
that they not only knew that trick, but many " a trick worth 
two of that." The same writer gives an account of the appen- 
dages of an Indian army, in those days, which is well worth 
transcribing : — “ The Indian armies have great quantities of 
‘ baggage, carried by oxen and camels, but chiefly by oxen, — the 
‘ camel being fit for little besides parade ; for this animal, on 
‘ account of its fleshy feet cannot he shod, and is incapable of 
‘ travelling either on a stony or a muddy clay soil, being apt to 
' fall ; it is likewise with difficulty made to pass a river ; and is 
‘ besides, absolutely incapable either of ascending or descending a 
‘ mountain, when loaded. Besides the baggage of the army, it is 
‘ followed by a great number of merchants* and workmen of every 
‘ kind, who have many beasts of burthen. Ayder (Hyder) gave 
‘ orders that all these, not excepting those of the sovereign, 

‘ should carry a ball from twelve to six and thirty pounds, for 
‘ which the proprietor of the beast should bo answerable. A 
‘ horde, consisting of a kind of Bohemians, very numerous in 
‘ India, of unknown origin, inhabitants of the woods, (whom 

* the prejudice of India has forbidden to dwell in walled 
‘ towns, because it is said they eat every kind of animal or 
‘ reptile) was permitted by Ayder, who is above prejudice, to 
' follow the army, and sell milk, wood, and everything their 
‘ industry could procure. These men undertook to convey a 
‘ considerable part of the powder,’ by means of their little 
‘ carriages, drawn by buffaloes : to assist them in procuring a 
‘ subsistence, part of them were taken into pay as pioneers, 

• “ These merchants,** as js M. De la Tour in a note, " are the purveyors of the army, 

and render U unikecessary for the sovereign to provide other commissaries ; it is aiiffi 
cient for the General to keep the passages free, and to instruct them by the cotwall or 
provost, of the quantity of rioe in the army. Rice, ishich is the only grain made use 
of either bv Indian or European troops, does not require to be made into bread ; and 
consequently there is no trouble of constructing ovens, which would be necessary in 
furnishing an anny with bread. However, the officers, and all who choose to go to the 
price, may have excellent bread in Uie Indian armies, which is biUced in portable 
o.veDB, a Kind of utensil that might be introduced with great advantage into European 
armies” — TAe History of Ayder AH Khant Nabob Behader; or New Memoirs concern- 
ing the East Indies ; 1T86. 
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' aud were of the greatest utility in sieges^ and the oonsiruotioo 
‘ of intrenchments, or repairing roads, as well by carrying 
^ earth, as by making gabions and fascines. The harness of all 

* the cannon and artillery was doubled ; and that nothing might 
‘ retard their march, every piece of eighteen -pounds or upwards 
‘ was provided with an elephant The ammunition waggons 
‘ carried two hundred charges of powder, and an immense num- 
‘ ber of cartridges for the rausquetry. Every battalion of 
‘ grenadier seapoys had two fourteen-pounders in its suite.*' 
From this we may gather that if, since the old times, when the 
French disciplined Hyders army, wo have learnt to turn our 
camels to better account, at least in upper India, we have not 
learnt to make such good use of our camp-followers. 

M. De la Tour, who was commandant of Hyders artillery, 
has, like Sir Charles Napier, an anecdote, illustrative of the 
sagacity of the gun elephants. In a former article, we gave on 
Colonel Jack’s authority, a story of a lino old Mukhna^ employ- 
ed to help the heavy guns up the assent to Kote-Kangra. Sir 
Charles Napier tells his tale, not in an equally laudatory strain. 
— “ Hero, ** he says, I cannot refrain from telling a story of 
' one of the Scindo elephants, taken in 1843, and called by 
‘ some one Kuhadar Moll, He belongs to the baggage corps, 
‘ and has been attached to a regiment marching up to Multan. 

* These letters tell me that Ktibadar Moll allows them to load 

* him as much as they like, and then deliberately, with his trunk, 

* takes all off again, beyond the quantity ho thinks fair to be put 
‘ upon liis back ! They dare not put anything on again. Ku- 
' badar Moll should be in his proper place, carrying the 
^ great lantern, and not carrying the mess-tent of a regiment." 
The French officer says, It can hardly bo imagined how 
‘ useful these elephants are, nor with what skill and in- 
' tolligenco they do their work. When a i)iece of artillery 
‘ is drawn up a hill, the elephant is behind it, and sus- 
‘ tains it with his foot,** (they put their heads to it now-a- 
‘ days), ‘"while the oxen pause to take breath : if the piece 
‘ is going down a hill, the elephant retains it by a rope fas- 
‘ tened to his trunk; if the tackle gets entangled, or if the 
' piece oversets, or sticks fast, he assists the oxen, according 
' to the circumstances. An officer of reputation, then major 
‘ of artillery, but now (178Ji) resident at Paris, affirms that ho 
^ has seen the elephant of a piece of cannon (out of patience to 
" see that the oxen did not draw, in spite of the whips of their 
‘ drivers) cut a branch off a tree, and beat those animals till they 
^ acted as he thought proper ! When the piece is brought before 

* the battery, the elephant himself places it in the embrasure, 
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' without any assistance." Elephants have from time immemo 
rial been very useful animalsan war. The ancients turned them 
to bettor account tlian we do in these days. They were, so to 
speak, the ordnance of antiquity ; and we read in the chronicles 
of classical warfare, that an army lost so many men killed, and 
so many elephants taken — as we now write of so many guns. 

It was Hyder Ali s game to detach bodies of cavalry to ravage 
the country, and to cut olf the English General’s baggage. 
‘"The advantages,” writes the French historian, “of General 
‘ Smith over Ayder were balanced by very great disadvantages ; 
‘ namely, first the inferiority of his cavalry, which obliged him 
‘ to reduce the theatre of war, as much as possible to the moun- 
‘ tainous country ; secondly, the impossibility of his preventing 
‘ the cavalry from ravaging the country and cutting off his con- 
‘ voys ; thirdly, the very great diflSculty of procuring a sufficient 
‘ number of oxen for the conveyance of his artillery, ammuni' 
^ tion and baggage — a difficulty of such importance that it 
‘ reduced him to the necessity of having an inferior train of ar- 
‘ tillery, and to spare his provisions and stores beyond what 
‘ would otherwise have been necessary.” Hyder himself, when 
he had formed any grand design, in the course of the desultory 
warfare he was carrying on in the Carnatic, not unfrequently left 
liis baggage behind him. On one occasion we are told that 
“ the whole army and artillery of Hyder cleared through the 
" pass in the course of the day, but the baggage and provisions 
" came through in the night, so that the Europeans in the army, 
‘ who had marched from day-break till night, and were fatigued 
‘ by that, as by hunting (the country abounding with game), 
‘ were not very well satisfied, at night, to bo obliged to cat their 
" game, roasted as well as they could, without bread or rice, to 
• the great diversion of Hyder, who in vain advised them to wait 
‘ for the cooks.” Sometimes, however, he managed to get into 
a terrible state of confusion with his baggage — encamping on 
badly chosen ground, and not being’ able to move off without 
mixing up his carriage with his troops, and throwing the whole 
mass into such a state of disorder, that if the English General 
had only played Hydor’s old game, he might have retaliated with 
terrible severity. After the battle of Trinamaly, where Smith 
beat Hyder and the Nizam, the French writer, though over ready 
to praise the generalship of the Nawab, admits that he here made 
a disastrous mistake. Having no other way out of his camp, 
but by a rooky jungly pass, scarcely practicable fora single carri- 
age, ho soon learnt most unmistakoably the evils of much bag- 
gage. “ This road, ” says M De la Tour, “ was very soon choked 
‘ up by the number of beasts of burthen, whose owners had anti- 
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‘ cipated the order for raising the camp. The pass was divided 
‘ into two, one leading to the can\p of Nizam : all the baggage 
‘ marched at their own discrotipn ; a considerable number took 

* the right hand road, and crossed the immense baggage of the 

* Nizam’s army, that marched in the greatest disorder intermixed 
^ with artillery. The consequence of all this disorder was a 
' stoppage, that prevented the march of Ayder* s artillery, in 
‘ spite of all the pains that were taken to get it forward by 
‘ the light of more than a hundred torches ; for, as they com- 
‘ pelled the loaded beasts to walk on the borders of the road, 
‘ they fell and overthrew their burthens, which occasioned 
‘ cries and a dreadful tumult, the noise being repeated by the 

* mountains : so that nothing better could bo done than to 
‘ despatch some troops to stop the march, and give orders for 
‘ every one to remain where he was till morning. If General 

* Smith had detached a small party of his infantry, by a circuit 
' of two leagues, they might have entered the camp of the Ni- 
‘ zarn, and by a few shot among the fugitives and conductors of 

* ^bey might have occasioned so much disorder, as 
‘ would have rendered the consequences of the victory of the 
‘ utmost importance.” This scene has often been repeated 
since, and with more disastrous results. It is a very ordinary 
exemplification of the advantages of much baggage. 

The war in the Carnatic with Hyder Ali teems with instances 
of movements impeded by baggage, and of baggage captured 
by the enemy. The war with liyder's successor is equally preg- 
nant with illustrative examples. Wo must reject much of the 
materiel we have collected, and pass on at once to the time 
when Lord Cornwallis .took the field against Tippu Sultan. 
Cornwallis’s great stumbling block was baggage. His first cam- 
paign was a great disaster. The impedimenta of his army 
proved fatal to him ; and, in the hot weather of 1791, after des- 
troying the greater part of his battering train, and sacrificing 
the greater portion of his baggage, ho was compelled to retire 
from before Soringapatam. An epidemic disorder broke out 
among his cattle. Numbers fell by the \vay ; and the remainder 
were barely capable of work. Grain was so scarce that the 
famished camp-followers were com})elled to feed on the diseas- 
ed carcases of the bullocks. The cavalry horses were reduced 
to such a state that they could not carry their riders ; and many 
were shot as useless incumbrances. The olficers, who had given 
up the greater part of their private carriage for public uses, suf- 
fered so severely that in many cases they were compelled to ask 
for the rations that were served out to the privates. The touts 
were little better than tinder; and the clothes of officers aii<l 
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men were redi^oed to mete ragsi. The ground at Caniambad- 
* dy,” writes Major Dirom, where the army had encamped but 
' six days, was covered, in a cirqpit of several miles, with the 
‘ carcases of cattle and horses ; and the lust of the gun-car- 
' riages, carts, and stores of the battering train, left in flames, 
' was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops passed, as they 
‘ quitted the deadly camp/* 

The Mabrattas, with ample supplies, soon joined them. There 
was plenty of money in the camp, and the proprietors of grain 
sold it, somewhat as provision-mongers sell their stores at the 
Californian “ diggings" in these days. Three seers of rice and 
six of gram were sold for the rupee ; “ so that," says Major 
Dirom, ‘*tho wages of the black servants could not provide them 
‘ with grain, and the pay of a subaltern would scarcely feed his 
‘ horse. But grain was now worth its weight in gold, and there 
‘ was little hesitation in making the exchange." The junction 
was serviceable in other respects. The Mahratta horse not 
only protected our columns, but harrassed the enemy, inter- 
cepted their convoys, and captured their cattle. Our sick were 
at this time carried, at funeral pace, on the backs of the cavalry 
horses — the troopers walking by their sides. 

The campaign was to be resumed, without loss of time ; but 
how were the haggage-cattle to be obtained ? Forty thousand 
beasts of burden had perished during the previous expedition. It 
was plain that the contractors alone could not do it; so agents 
were employed on the part of Government. To lighten the diffi- 
culty as much as possible, Lord Cornwallis “ made an offer of a 
‘ monthly allowance to the officers of the army, who would engngo 
‘ to carry and provide their own tents for the remainder of the 
" war; and to officers commanding battalions of sepoys, who 
^ would in like manner engage for the men s tents, and for the car- 
‘ riage of the ainiinition and stores attached to their corps." The 
great efforts made were ctowned with success ; and before the 
end of August the army was refitted. The contractors had sup- 
plied 28,000 bullocks from the Carnatic, and 10,000 more from 
the southern countries. But the exhaustion caused by the pre- 
ceding campaign had been so great, that both cattle and grain 
were high priced ; and the contractors are said to have made 
little or notliing by their exertions. When therefore, shortly 
afterwards. Lord Cornwallis determined to knock the system on 
the head, they resigned their contracts with very little regret. 
We cannot afford to enter much into detail, but, before leaving 
Lord Cornwallis s army, we must give an extract from Major 
Pirom’s narrative, illustrative of the position of the baggage on 
the line of march — premising only that less judicious arrangements 
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bad been made in the previous campaign, and that Lord Corn- 
wallis, on this as on other occasions, turned liis experience to 
good account. 

“On the 1st of Febniary, ’* writes Major Dirom, “ the allied armies com- 
menced their march from Hooleadroog in the following order : the English 
army moved ofif as usual, at da^ break, in throe columns, 1st, the battering 
guns, tumbrils and heavy carriages, on the great road, formed the centre 
column. 2nd. The line of infantry and field pieces, on a road made for 
them at the distance of a hundred yards or more, as the ground required, 
inarched parallel to the battering train, and on its right, that being the 
flank next to the enemy. 8d. The smaller store coils and nrivate baggage 
carts marched in like manner on a road to the left of the battering train, 
beyond which was the great mass of baggage, carried on elephants, camels, 
bullocks and coolies, all the servants of the army, and the families of the 
sepoys. This immense miiltitiido on the baggage flank was prevented from 
gong a head of the columns by tho baggago master and his guards, and 
was flanked (giving it a space of several miles which it required,) by the 
part of tho cavalry not on other duties, and tho infantry of tho reserve. 
The advanced guard was formed of a regiment of cavalry, tho body-guards, 
and the detail of infantry for tho nicquets of tho new camp. The rear 
guard was formed of a vogiment or cavalry and tho picquets of the old 
camp, and did not move till they saw the baggage and the stores otf the old 
ground of encampment. In this manner tho line of march was shortened 
to one third of what would bo its extent if confined to one road ; and, from 
the component parts of the army being thus classed and divided, tho whole 
moved on with as much ease, as if the battering train only had boon upon 
tho march. Tho heavy equipment of the army, great guns, store carts, 
provision, and baggage^ ihm formed a mass of immense breadth and depth, 
guarded in such manner on all sides, that on no quarter could tho ononiy 
approach to the stores or bagg^tge, without opposition from some parts of the 
troops on tho march,” 

When Lord Morniiigtoii arrived in India in 1798, he deter- 
mined as we have shown in previous articles, at onoe to asseiu- 
hle an army, and march against Tippu Sultan. lie knew no- 
thing of war — ho knew nothing of baggage. However corn- 
mendahle his promptitude, his griffinism was extreme. Poor 
Mr. Webbe, tho Madras Secretary, was thrown into a paroxysm 
of alarm ; and saw nothing but utter destruction in the energy 
of the young Governor-General. Tho army might be collected 
in^a month or two ; but how was the baggage to be got ready ? 
The Governor-General was obliged to succumb to the pressure 
of reason and experience. '‘If circumstances, ” writes Colonel 
Beatson, “ his aid-de-camp had been favorable for such an 
‘ attempt, it was his fixed determinaliou to have attacked the 
‘ Sultan instantly, for the purpose of defeating his hostile pro- 
‘ parations, and of anticipating their declared object. His Lord- 
‘ ship was concerned, however, to learn from persons most con- 
‘ versant in military details at Fort St. George, that notwith- 
‘ standing the distinguished discipline of the army on the coast 
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" of Coromandel and the eminent valour activity and skill of 

* its officers, its dispersed state, joined to certain radical defects 

* in its establishments, would IMdcr the assembling a force 
‘ equal to offensive movements a^nst Tippoo Sultan, a much 

* more tedious and difficult operation than he had apprehended. 

* The necessarily dispersed state of the troops would have been 
‘ of less importance, but for those radical defects which have, 
‘ in a certain degree, at all times existed. These proceed from 
‘ a system of economy, which precludes the expence of establish- 
‘ ing depots of grain indifferent parts of our possessions, and of 
‘ maintaining a fixed estahluhment of draught and carriage 
‘ cattle : without which no portion of the Madras army, how- 

* ever it might have been supplied with every other requisite 

* for field operations, w^as in a condition to act with prompti- 
' tilde and effect. It is true that during the administration of 
‘ Sir Archibald Campbell those defects were partly and parti- 
‘ ally removed, by a small proportion of cattle, not exceeding 
^ three thousand, being at that period attached to the military 

* establishment ; but having been found expensive and inade- 
‘ quate to the purpose, it was discontinued at the peace of 1702." 

* {View of the origin and conduct of the. war with Tipjwo Sul- 
‘ tan).'*^ Here we see, that more than half a century ago, 
an attempt was made to establish something of a baggage-corps, 
but abandoned on the plea of expcncc. 

On the 20th of June 1708, the first order for the assembling 
of the Mysore army was issued ; but it was not until the middle 
of February 1709, that General Harris made his first movement 
in advance. His army, exclusive of the Nizam’s troops, consisted 
of about 34,000 men of all arms “ completely equipped and liber- 
ally supj)lied.“ It was the finest and most cumbrous army that had 
yet been taken ijito the field. On the 10th of March, it moved 
from Kelamungulurn — at which the main action may be said to 
have commenced. “ Our hero ” was well posted. “ The cavalry 
‘ were in advance, the baggage on the right, and the Nizam’s 

* contingent, which had marched by the left, moved parallel, 

* at some distance on the right flank of the army ; a strcEig 
‘ rear-guard protected the interval between the columns. By 
^ this order of march, the whole of the baggage^ being between 

• Colonel Beat$on fitAda, ** Subaeqnently, howeyer, in 1793, during Sir Charles 
Oakfley's administration, when these defects existed exactly in the same degree aa 
iu the month of June 1798, it does not appear that tliey retarded the expedition 
against Poudiehery, but that with early exertions and ample advances of money, 
provision of cattle kept pace with the other necessary preparations ; since at that 
time, a very considerable army was not only assembled, out all the guns, stores, and 
provisions, necessary for tlie siege, were carrieil and deposited in camp, before that 
place, precisely hi two months from the date of the resolution of govenuueut to 

atlack it.” 
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two columns, was well secured.” But the cjOTect of the impedi.- 
menta was soon discernible. The first day’s march was a 
troublesome one, the country l||^g somewhat rugged ; the rear 
guard did not arrive till it Wm dark ; many carts with stores 
and baggage were left upon the road ; and, a quantity of the 
public stores not having arrived in the camp, the array was 
compelled to halt throughout the ne.Kt day. On the 12th the 
march was resumed ; but “ a considerable quantity of powder, 
shot, and stores not being arrived in camp,” the force was halted 
again on the lt3th, on account of the baggage. 

By the 17lh, in spite of every effort to protect the baggage, 
“ the loss of powder, shot, and other military stores had already 
‘ been so considerable, as to excite some degree of alarm at tin's 
‘ early period oAhe campaign.'' “ These evils,” -says Colonel 
Beatson, “ wore supposed to have originated in a spirit of oppo- 
‘ sition among the principal natives employed in the bullock 
' department, who were inimical to a system of cconoinv, newly 
‘ adopted, and likely to infringe upon their usual emoluments.” 
Or, as Sir Charles Napier would say, they originated in the want 
of a baggage corps. Major Dallas, who was agent for the supply 
of draught and carriage bullocks, and the most important portion 
of our consisting of ordnance stores, “ now atlach- 

‘ ed himself to the battering train with a view to remove those 
‘ obstacles which had hitherto retarded the progress of the army." 
Matters, however, did not very much improve. The army, with 
its immense baggage and multitude of cuinp-followcrs, covered 
so great a space, that when it came to a defdo it was found 
impossible, if tlie wliole marched at the same time, to accomplish 
the passage in one day. It therefore marclied and encamped in 
three diftorent divisions, until it was believed that the enemy 
were near at hand. Subsequently on an occasion, when the 
Nizam's horse neglected to take up their proper position, tho 
army “ was eompollcd to halt nearly four hours, in order that 
‘ they might pass with their baggage in front of our advance, so 
‘ as to gain their proper position on the left flank." “ By this 
mifortunato circumstance," adds Colonel Beatson, “ the best 
‘ jiart of tbo day was lost ; and the army found itself under tho 
‘ necessity of taking np its ground only, three miles in front of 
‘ the last encampment.” 

We need not follow any further in detail tho baggage-laden 
army of Mysore. Some idea of its cumbrous character may 
be gathered from the statement of Major Price, “ tW the 
‘ Bombay division (the force under General Stuart) in its utmost 
‘ force, would scarcely suffice ns a baggage guard to the 
‘ enormous train of artillery, stores, provisions and camp 

I. I 
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' equipage, was very obvious ; and it was sometimes speculated, 
‘ even at this period, that a well-timed and well-concerted 

* attack on our division, thus l|||vily encumbered, might have 
' been attended with oonsequ«rces too serious tg contemplate 
' without apprehension.”* Our armies, indeed, are often little 
more than great baggage guards. The slow movements of 
the main army puzzled the Bombay division ; but Major Price 
observes sensibly enou^ “ the consideration, of the numerous 
‘ train of ordnance and heavy stores, necessary to the operations 
‘ of an arduous siege, might have been sufficient to account 
‘ for the fact that thirty days were required to accomplish 

* wliat was usually completed in a march of six or eight.” 

At this period,” adds the writer, the destructive mortality 

' which raged among our public cattle, was llftt less melancholy 

* than disgusting to the sense, from the numerous carcases 

* strewn about the jungle.” And again, “ the cattle were 
' perishing by hundreds, and the rocky channel of the Caiivery 
' was in many places choked with their putrid carcases.” Another 

of the advantages of baggage t 

Seringapatam was taken on the fourth of May. Before the end 
of April the price of provisions had risen to such a height that 
the utmost distress prevailed in camp. Gram had been for some 
time selling at a rupee eight annas the seer ; and ghee was 
scarcely procurable at seven rupees tlio seer, ** Our camp- 
followers therefore,” says Major Price, “ were reduced to great 
‘ distress ; and 1 had no less than thirty-five to provide for, 
' besides my bullocks and httic charges.” But the Bombay 
division was better supplied than the main army. Price says 
that the latter had but two days’ supplies when Seringapatam 
was taken ; and the Bombay troops about six. 

So much for the baggage of the army of Mysore. It took 
thirty days as we have seen to traverse a distance that might easily 
have been accomplished in six or eight ; but the campaign 
was described by the historians of the day, and, under all circum- 
stances, deserved to bo so described, as a brilliant and rapid 
campaign.” It was the fault not of Lord Harris, but of tlio 
baggage that it was not more rapid. An Indian army in 
those days was at least as cumbrous as in our own — nay, it 
may be questioned whether it was not more cumbrous. Modern 
refinement has added little to the apjfiiances of war ; and 
haB subtracted something from our oriental luxuriousness. Let 

• ** Memoirs of a Field oflScer.”— Major Moore, who was Judge Advocate and Per^ 

sian Interpreter with the Bombay division, says that his camp-followers amounted 
to thirty-hve men of all descriptions, includiDg only two official attendants, a Judge 
Advocate’s clerk, and Persian Munshi. 
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US see how, a few years later, Lord Lake's array took the field. 
There is not in all our military histories a more graphic account 
than the following, which we (J||ive from Major Thorn s memoir, 
of the march of an Indian army : — 

“ The better to convey an adequate idea of the nature of Indian warfare, 
and to show bow much depends upon the judgment of a commander placed 
in very peculiar circumstances, to which previous habits and military expe- 
rience can hardly afford any rule of conduct, it will bo requisite boro to give 
some accoflnt of an army m the oast, and of the extraordinary elements 
which contribute to swell its numbers. It is obvious that in a country 
whore no regular supplies can ho depended upon, all necessaries must be 
provided before hand, or obtained from a tram of followers wliose desire of 
gain attaches thorn to the service. Hence the lino of march increases these 
appeiulagos to an army, particularly wljero an enemy, like the one to whom 
we wore exposed, sprekcls devastation in every direction for the purpose of 
cutting oil' the means of subsistence. ’ 

'fho camp-followors in such a case become exceedingly mimcrons, and may 
he fairly estimated at ten persons to every fighliug-mau ; so that where the 
force consists of ton thousand soldiers, there will he about one hundred 
thousand non-combatants, consisting of the following descriptions; first, 
au attendant to every elephant, of which valuable animals tlioro are several 
himdrcds, for carrying the public camp eipnpugo, besides some thousands of 
camels, to every three of whom there is at least one aitondunt, with a propor- 
tioimto number of tent lascars, who, as their appellation imports, arc em- 
ployed ill pitching and striking the tents, a service not to ho dispensed with, in 
a country whero billctting and quartering arc unknown, and wlioro bivouac- 
ing uuder the canopy of Heaven would soon destroy an army, oven witliout 
an enemy, from the burning power of the sim by day, and the intluenco of 
noxious dews by night 

Every horse, whether of the cavalry or not, has, in addition to the ridei, 
for the most }iart two attendanis, one who cleans and takes care of the 
uuiimil, and is therefore called tlio horhe-kcopor, and another denominated 
llic grass-cutter, wlio gathers forage, consisting of tlio roots of grass, which 
lie digs up witli an iron iiistrumoiit resembling a mason s trowel. Those 
roots, being carefully washed, constitute an excellent food; and indeed no 
other could well he obtained in a climate, which during the season when tlio 
hot wind prevails, is so completely bare of vegetation that not a single blade 
ran he discerned above the ground, notwithstanding which dreariness wo 
liave, by tlio means hero described, been able to presci vo all our cattle, vvlion 
eueamjK'd on jduiiis, exhibiting notbiiig but au interminable waste of 
sterility. 

Hesides an immonso number of draught bullocks for the use of the artil- 
lery, park, and heavy ordnance carls, to every thr(‘o of which there is at 
least one driver, largo droves of Hrinjari bullocks, from eighty to ono 
hundred thousand, aro employed in carrying grain. 

To these purveyors of the army, as they may bo properly called, who, 
with their connexions, surpass calcuhition, must be added, in the public do 
])artment, tho palanquin and the diilie-hcarcrs, a cla.ss of fieraons at all 
times necessary in this country, and indispensably so, when tlie fatigues and 
casualties of war require their assistance for tho conveyance of the sick and 
wounded. An army is farther numerically increased by the servants which 
every officer is under the necessity of employing to take charge of his live 
and dead stock, for though the private European soldier receives, besides his 
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rc^jular allowance of arrack, rations of moat from tho Government contrac* 
tors, who drive large flocks of sheep for that purpose, the officers must pro- 
vide their own poultry, sheep, and particularly goats, to supply them with 
milk for their tea, a beverage in this dkintry of the most refreshing nature, 
especially after a long march. The attendants, therefore, which these ser- 
vices render expedient, m^ bo estimated at ten to a subaltern, twenty to a 
captain, thirty to a field-omcer, and so in proportion. But oven the privates 
themselves are not without their dependants, who contribute to enlarge the 
population of a camp, there being a cook or bhabaji-to every mess, a water 
carrier or mcssalji to each tent, in which lie generally ten or ^elvo sol- 
diers, also a washerman, termed a dhoby, to every troop or company. Such 
are the immediate adjuncts of a marching force in the east ; hut even this is 
not all, for besides the women who follow the fortunes of the officci’s and 
private soldiers, there is a ibixed multitude of different denominations, 
termed tho bazar people, consisting of merchants and pedlars, with a vaiiety 
of adventurers of all pursuits, some exercising particular callings, and 
making thems^ves useful, while otliei-s accompany tho anny merely with a 
view to plundei\ and yet even these straggling marauders are of material 
service to tlie great community upon whom they depend, by searching for 
the concealed grain, and bringing what they find to market, with other pro- 
visions obtained in a similar way, thus preventing the scarcity which might 
otherwise arise in an exhausted country, where such an eiionnous consump- 
tion must render it every dny more difficult to meet tho demand. 

Tho march of our army had the appearance of a moving town or citadel, 
in the form of au obloiig square, whose sides wove defended by ramparts of 
glittering swords and bayonets. Ou one side moved the line of infantry, on 
tho opposite, tliat of the cavalry, parallel to and preserving its encamping 
distance as near as possible from the infantry, and keeping the bead of tlio 
column ill a line with tho former. The front face was protected by tlio 
ndvauced guard, com])osod of all tho picquets coming on duty, and the rear 
by all the jiicquots returning from duty and then forming tho rear guard. 
The parks and columns of artillery moved dll in tho inside of tho square, 
alwaj's keeping tho high road, and next to Iho infantry wliich moved at a 
slioi3|;*distauoo from it. The remainder of tho space within tlio square was 
occupiod by the baggage, cattle, and followers of tho camp. Notwithstand- 
ing the imnieiiso imignitudo of this moving mass, and tho multifarious el o- 
nients of which it consisted, nolbiiig could exceed the regularity observed 
by the troops, in maintaining their respective distances, and adhering 
closely to the order of formation on the march. The Commander-in-chief, 
aware bow active the numerous cavalry of tho enemy w'ould bo in hovering 
continually round, ready to dart in and take advantage of any opening, or 
nipropor lengthening out of tho line of march, judged it prudent to give 
tho officers a little advice, tho oxcollence of which may recommend it for 
general adoption, no less than for military ojicrations in India. The officers 
wore enjoined to impress upon their men the necessity of acting in perfect 
concert, without which, tho advantages of discipline would bo lost : they 
were, therefore, cautioned, as they regarded their own personal safety and 
that of the service, not to bo led aw^ay by a mistaken and reprehensible 
ardour to break their ranks, by putting themselves ou an equality with au 
iiTegular and undisciplined enemy. 

The army encampod for the most part in the same order in which it 
marched; tlie infantry and cavalry iu two lines, facing outwards, thus 
eflbrding a strong protection to every thing contained in the enclosure. 
Tho power of the imagination can scarcely flguro to itself the sudden 
transformation that takes place on those occasions, when au Indian camp 
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exhibits, with tlie effect of enchantment, the appearance of a lively and po- 
pulous city amidst the wilds of solitude, and on a dreary plain. In a short 
space the rough visage of war is converted to the sniiliug aspect of peace : 
the dread of the foe is clianged to the reciprocal offices of confidence; and 
the fatigues of professional duty are forgotten amidst scenes of festivity. 
Throughout long and regular streets of shops, like the booths at an English 
fair, may be seen in every direction — all t!)e bustling variety of trade, tbo 
relaxation of enjoyment, and tbo pursuits of pleasure. 1 loro, shroffs or 
money -cb angers, are ready with tlioir coin to acconiinodato those who are 
unprovided with the currency requisite for the purchase of the nocessarie.s 
or luxuries of life. In such a situation, Avhoro nothing more could bo well 
expected than wliat serves to alloviato the present cravings of nature, every 
kind of luxury abounds, atid while some shops allure the hungry passenger 
with boiled or parched rice, others cxliibit a jirofusion of rich viands, with 
spices, curry materials, and confectionery, for the indulgence of a voluptuous 
appetite. European merchants, hero called sadawkers, oitlior by themselves, 
or their native agents, are busily employed in vending wines, liquors and 
grocciies ; while other traders exhibit for sale fine cloths, rhnslins, and rich 
cashinerian shawls. Here also are to bo found goldsmiths and jowollcrs 
exercising their occupations, and endeavouring to attract the fancy hy a 
display of elegant ornaments, as though war Inid been dejirived of its aus- 
terity, or that victory had been already decided. Besides those and various 
other tralfickers, the camp exhibits tbo singular spectacle of female quacks, 
who practice cupping, sell drugs, and profess to cure disorders by ciinnns. 
Nearly allied to those are the jugglers, showing their dexterity by numerous 
arts of deception ; aud to complete tbo motley assemblage, groups of 
dancing girls have their allotted station in tbo bazar. This Cyj)rian corps 
is composed of different Indian hcautic.s, from tlie fair Patan to the copper- 
coloured Cauiirese. These last, wlio joined m with the Bombay force at 
Bhurtpore, resemble the gyi»sies both in comple.xiou and manners, leading 
like them, a wandering life, telling fortunes and singing, their vocal per- 
fonnaiiccs being accoinpanit# by an instrument, wlncl), however, is notliing 
more than a shallow pan of bras.s, about a foot in diameter, and 07io or two 
inches deep, serving the double j^urpose of cookery ond music. ^Whon 
used in tbo latter capacity, a small ]>ieco of enno or bjilit bambu is 
fastened perpendicularly to tlic reversed hotlom ef the pan, which tlio per- 
former holds steadily between her feet on the ground^ wliile she moves tho 
finger ami thumb of each liand with a strong pressure alternately up and 
down tho cune, tlius producing a mouotonoii.s sound responsive to her 
voice. 

t)f the cam]) itself, and its grotesque appearance, soinotliing remains to ho 
observed. Excepting the tents of tbo military, which are all of a nniforni 
description, and pitched in regular lines, tho collection of coverings used by 
tho followers to screen thorn from the heat of tlio sun hy day, and the d(3vvs 
by night, exhibit a motley variety of colours, materials, and liguvos, accord- 
ing to the tasto or circumstances of individuals, 'f bus in some pliiccs, 
ragged clotlies or blankets are stretched over sticks or branches of trees, 
and in others, palm leaves tire hastily spread out upon similar supports ; 
while handsome tents and si)]endid canopies are intermixe'd with asses, 
oxen, tattiis or ponies ; which ludicrous contrast becomes rnoro striking 
from tho throngs of camels and elephants making a tinkling sound with the 
bells w^hich are hung about their necks or legs. To complete which con- 
fusion, an endless variety of longues is heard, English, Hindustani, 
Bersian, Arabic, and a number of provincial dialects altogether forming a 
scene that may well be compared to tbo migration from Babel ” 
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Opposed to an army, rendered formidable by the rapidity of 
its movements, oven more than by its gallantry in the field and 
the skill with which it was regulated and conducted. Lord Lake 
soon discovered the hampering eiBFects of this immense mass of 
baggage and multitude of camp-followers ; and, whenever it was 
possible to do so with safety, he shook off his impedimenta 
altogether and led bis expediias legioties to the attack. There 
wore disadvantages arising from this course (as for instance, ho 
sometimes captured the enemy's guns, and had no means of 
carrying them away) ; but these disadvantages were more than 
countar-balanced by the striking benefits of the rapid movements 
he was thus enabled to make. Month after month he became 
more and more sensible of the evils of much baggage. The 
Mahrattas were perpetually coming down upon it, and making 
great seizures. It was their system of predatory warfare — and very 
harassing it was. As for poor Colonel Monson, the baggage 
brought all his disasters to the culminating point. It was on 
that miserable 24th of August, when his principal loss occurred, 
that the difficulty of getting his baggage across the river expos- 
ed him so cruelly to the attacks of the enemy, that ho was compel- 
led to abandon the greater part of it, and make the best of his 
way to Khowshalgur. A few days later what remained of it put 
the finishing stroke to the work of disorganization. About sun- 
set on the 28tb," writes Major Thorn, “ the detachment reached 
‘ the Biana pass, whore it was the intention of Colonel Monson 
' to have halted during the night, oi||piccoiint of the suffering 
‘ state of the troops; but the enemy bringing up some guns and 
‘ opening a heavy fire, the retreat was continued to the town of 
" Biana, where the whole arrived by nine o'clock. Owing how- 
^ ever, to the extreme darkness of the night, the camp-followers 
' with such of the baggage as remained, became intermixed 
‘ ivith the line in such a manner, as to throw the troops hito a 
^ state of confusion, from which it was impossible to recover 
" them. In this state of disorder the -different corps made tho 
‘ best of their way to Agra.” 

The army under the Commandcr-in-chief took the field in the 
middle of September. The further it moved, the more obstruc- 
tive became the baggage ; and the General was fain to rid him- 
self of it by degrees. A large quantity was loft at Agra in Sep- 
tember. '"On the third of October,** writes the historian of the 
campaign, the enemy, who hung upon our left flank and rear, 
' succeeded in carrying off some baggage. We halted on the 
' fourth, when all the inlying picquets were ordered to Aurunga- 
‘ bad, where a party of convalescent eepoys in charge of one 
^ hundred camels, with grain for the army coming from Agra, were 
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" surrounded by a large number of Mahratta horse. Our 
' cours arrived too late : the cattle and grain had all been taken ; 

‘ and the sepoys with the dtilie-bearers, who were sent for the 
‘ use of our hospital, and had taken refuge in a mud fort, were all 
^ carried off to Hollrar s camp, previous to the arrival of our 

* troops.” These disasters, in the elegant language of Sir 
Charles Napier, “ put the General to his trumps.’* He could 
not go on, day after day, dropping fresh instalments of baggage 
into the hands of the enemy, and failing to draw them into an 
action; so he bethought himself of a better arrangement of his 
lino, and, on the 12th, marched from Muttra, “the cavalry 
leading, followed by the infantry,” ( primi equiteSy hide pedites) 
“ thus opposing an impervious line of swords and bayonets to 
the inroads of the enemy upon our baggage and bazaars, 
which moved along our inner flank and the river Jiimna.” 
“This judicious arrangement,” adds Major Thorn, “was our 
constant order, of proceeding, and we thereby effectually pre- 
vented any further depredations.” 

Still there was too mucli baggage^ and General Lake wisely 
determined to disencumber himself of as much more, as ho could 
with safety leave behind. “ Early in the morning of the ninc- 
" tcenth, the whole army w’as in readiness to set out in pursuit of 
‘ Ilolkars brigades and guns; half of the camp equipage, public 
‘ as well as privato, having been sent into Delhi the evening be- 
" fore the better to facilitate our march.’* And again, on the 81st : 
“ Orders were given to n^vc as liglit as j)ossibIe ; on which a( 3 - 

* count no private wheel carriages were allowed. The officers 
' and soldiers doubling up in tbeir tents, considerably lessened our 
" baggage ; and, to reduce still further the numbers of public cattle 
‘ an issue of six pounds of flour was gratuitously made to every 
‘ fighting-man and public servant, which wasi|*o last them six 

* days, and be carried by themselves. This mode of carriage \vas 
‘ often repeated, being found very beneficial to the service with- 

* out incurring additional expense : for the price of the flour was 
^ easily cleared from the savings in the reduced number of cattle 
‘ required to carry the grain.” On the IGth of November, the 
army thus lightened had nearly come up with Holkar’s, and 
Lake then determined to push on “ without tents or baggage 
of any kind.” They marched all night, under the cheerful in- 
fluence of a bright moon ; and, on the following morning, came 
up with the enemy near Furruckabad. The result is well known. 
Holkar was soon in full flight ; and the British troops in hot pur- 
suit of the fugitive. In four and twenty hours Lake had cover- 
ed upwards of seventy miles of ground. Holkar is said to bavo 
lost three thousand men, left dead upon the field, whilst the 
victory cost the British but two dragoons. 
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# These examples will suffice to show what it was Sir Charles 
Napier had read of in history, before he came amongst us to com- 
mand an army in the field. The heroes of the old times took even 
more baggage into the field than our cotemporarios, and managed 
it a trifle worse. Each in turn was wiser at the end of a cam- 
paign, than at the beginning; but not one of them turned to 
much account the experience of his predecessors. Wo generally 
in such cases like to learn the lesson for ourselves ; we must 
have our own mischances and miscarriages ; we seldom grow wise 
upon the misfortunes of our neighbours. The heritage of ex- 
perience left by our predecessors we are rarely willing to accept; 
and so we are constantly beginning again, — constantly travelling 
over the old ground ; making the same mistakes, falling into the 
same difficulties, sustaining the same disasters. We do not 
know what it is to “improve the occasion'" either in precept or 
in practice. When a campaign is over, we take little heed of the 
lessons it has taught us ; we have done with the subject for the 
lime ; “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof we cannot 
trouble ourselves about future contingencies. And so for throe 
quarters of a century has King Baggage been allowed to rule 
our Indian army ; and no one has had the heroism to depose the 
tyrant, or even to attempt it, until Sir Charles Naj^icr came 
forward, with his second flannel waistcoat and his piece of soap, 
to play the part of the regicide. How he has striven to acliieve 
this great work we now purpose to show. 

On seeing General England’s baggage sprawling into Sukkur, 
the following reflections forced themselves on Sir Charles 
Napier s mind : — 

1st. That an Indian army requires more baggage than any 
other army in the world. 

2nd. That thdtturopeans of an Indian army require more bag- 
gage than any other part of that army. 

Ord. That the officers carry a great deal more baggage than is 
necessary, and that the private sepoys comparatively collect more 
than the officers. 

4th. That as the climate reiiders a great deal of baggage ne- 
cessary^ care must be taken that, in a zeal to reduce the quantity 
of this great impediment to war, we do not over-reduce and 
create suffering. The line which divides necessaries from ///o;*?/- 
riVs must be drawn with much care; for in India luxuries and 
necessaries are near akin, especially among the Europeans. 

5th. That the baggage allowed in war should be much less 
than that allowed in peace. 

0th. That all private baggage should b6 carried by the public.” 

A great deal of this no one would think of questioning. 
What the baggage of an Indian army is we have shown. A large 
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portion of it is necessary baggage ; some portion of it is luxu- 
rious baggage. “In India,” says Sir Charles Napier, “luxuries 
and necessaries are near akin.” And yet he seems by no means 
inclined to allow any very large margin. 

In the latter, “ What does an officer want ?” he asks. “ His 

* tent, his bed, a canteen, a second pair of breeches, a second pair 
‘ of shoes, half a dozen shirts, a second flannel waistcoat, a 
^ couple of towels, and a piece of soap ; all beyond is mere 
^ luxury, and not fit for a campaign.. His regimentals ho carries 

* on his back. An Indian campaign lasts five months.*' So, 
albeit luxuries and necessaries are so near akin in India, this 
scanty supply, the piece of soap and the “wash-and-wear," 
flannel waistcoats included, is the full allowance of necessaries 
for a five months’ campaign. Beer and wine are prescribed as 
iinsoldierly things ; but a little brandy is allowed. A letter from 
Major McPherson is quoted, relative to the baggage of Sir 
Charles and himself on the trip to Emaumghur : — 

Chatham, February 2, 1810. 

“ My dear Sir Charles, — T liave just received yonr’s of yesterday, and 
hasten to answer it. We had but camels between us on our trip to 
Emaumghar, and with light loads, as we each only had one bullock trunk 
and our bedding, with a camp table and two chairs, and canteen, and a 
captain’s servant’s routeo tent, with some beer, wine, and brandy. We went 
nearly in the old Peninsula stylo. 

Believe me, my dear Sir Charles, 

Yours very sincerely, 

P. McPherson." 

To the Sybaritish words beer and nine Sir Charles has ap- 
pended a note, expressive of sliame and contrition. “ More 
shame for us ! what have soldiers to do with beer and wine on a 
campaign!” They have nothing to do with it but to d}ink 
it, we believe. But this Sir Charles does not think allowable. 
For brandy, however, he has some toleration. It is the drink of 
heroes. “ Claret for boys — port for men — but he, who aspires 
to be a hero, must drink brandy Therefore, brandy, with the 
sanction of this heroic aphorism, is permitted upon a oarapaign ; 
but wine and beer are unsoldierly luxuries, even in a country 
where luxuries and necessaries are so near akin. 

They thought differently in the degenerate days of Tiako 
and Wellesley. It is believed that even now the name of the 
former is dear to the sepoy, and that the latter is not yet forgot- 
ten by the British soldier. But there were sad Sybaritish doings 
in the army, which took the field against the Mahrattas at the 
beginning of the present century — and it is hard to say what 
“ Lake Sahib ” luis not to answer for, after half-a-century, to his 

M 1 
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latest successor. Major Thom has given os a picture of the 
luxuries of the “ grand army " of that unmilitary epoch, at the 
contemplation of which our present Oommander’in-chief will 
stand aghast with dismay, or sink overwhelmed with shame for 
his effeminate predecessors : — " Whilst we lay in this agreeable 
‘ situation, " he writes, " between the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
‘ eighth degrees of north latitude, military occupations were so 
‘ diversified with the scenes of social harmony and festivity, as 

* tcT exhibit the confidence of tranquil satisfaction in the pros- 

* pect of permanent peace, rather than the preparations for war. 

‘ The heat of the day was moderate, but the nights were cold : 

‘ and many oflioers had not only glass doors to their tents, but 
‘ chimneys of brick, by which means they were enabled to enjoy 
‘ the pleasures of an English fire-side with their wives and fami- 

* lies, who had been allowed to acconipany them on this occa- 
‘ sion. These domestic comforts were heightened hy the luxu- 
‘ ties of the table, where the finest wines of every clime, from the 
‘ exhilarating Shiraz of Persia to the ruby Oarbonell and 

* humble Port, abounded. In the evenings the spacious ball- 
‘ room, fitted up for the purpose, displayed an elegant as- 
‘ semblage of youth and beauty, grace and hilarity, soften- 
‘ ing the cares of life, and removing every ajiprehension 
‘ of danger.” Softening, indeed ! Look on this picture and 
on that; — the ball-room, the glass windows, the Shiraz and 
Carbonell on one side; and tbo servant’s tent, the two 
flannel waistcoats, the piece of soap, and the heroic brandy, on 
the other ! Well may Sir Charles Napier ask, what have soldiers 
to do with beer and wine on a campaign ? Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona, we once thought, but now we find that they were 
®nly “ Sybarites." 

“ That the officers carry” — or have on some campaigns carried, 
“ a great deal more baggage than is necessary " and taken 
more servants, few officers will deny. “ I will state one more 
evil," says Sir Charles, in another part of his pamphlet — the 
evil, however, having been previously stated, “one more evil 
‘ that the commander has to contend against in the matter of 
' baggage. Almost every officer tries to bring into the field as 
‘ many animal^ and as much baggage as he can afford. 1 heard 
‘ from a very high authority in India that, on one occasion, when 
‘ a redaction of baggage was ordered, one officer sent in his list 
‘ for sixty servants, as the least number which he required, and 
‘ this on.active service ! In short the European reader, who has 
‘ not been in India, will scarcely believe in the unmilitary luxury 
‘ of the east." It would have been well if the rank of this officer 
hid been stated. Major Price says that, in the second Mysore 
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war, he took thirty-five servants with him, and does not speak of 
the number as anything unusual. Cattle were taken in propor- 
tion. Sir Charles Napier says, that no regimental officer should 
require more than three camels. " When I took the field,” he 
says, “ in the hill campaign against the robber tribes, I had 
‘ but five camels. I was then not merely commander of the 
‘ forces, but also Governor; and one camel out of the five was 
' loaded entirely with official documents, stationery, maps, books, 
‘ and correspondence, civil and military. If I could do this, (and 
‘ on the march to Emaumghur in 1843, I and my aid-de-camp 
‘ had but three camels between us !) a regimental officer can do 
‘ with three camels, whatever be his rank.” What the three 
camels carried, Ma,jor McPherson’s letter above quoted declares. 
When General Pollock moved from Jellalabad to Cabul, in 
1842, at the head of the Army of Eetribution, he had but three 
camels. Before leaving Poshawur, he bad issued an order ex- 
horting all officers to move as lightly as possible. There are 
portions of it worth quoting. After speaking of the gallant de- 
fence of Jellalabad by Sir Eobcrt Sale, and the probability of an 
immediate advance to the relief of that garrison, the order pro- 
ceeds in this solderly strain — “ Success in relieving these troops 
‘ will raise for this force the admiration and gratitude of all 
‘ India, and the Major General commanding feels assured that 
‘ officers and men will cheerfully make any sacrifices to attain so 

* noble an object. He therefore now calls upon the Brigadiers 

* to assemble the commanding officers under their orders, and 
‘ determine on the least quantity of baggage and the smallest 

* number of camp followers, with which their regiments can ad- 
‘ vance. The success of this enterprise will greatly depend upon 
‘ the quantity of baggage taken, as from the nature of the country 
‘ betvvoen Peshawur and Jellalabad, the line most consistent with 

* safety must be as little encumbered as possible. The Major- 

* General commanding trusts that the confidence he feels in the 
‘ troops will be repaid by their confidence in him. The soldiers 
‘ may rest assured, that his thougtits are constantly engaged 
‘ in ensuring them provisions, and securing their comforts, and 

* they may be convinced they will never be called upon by him 

* to make useless sacrifices, or to undergo unnecessary hardships. 
‘ Arrangements will be made for placing such baggage as may 
‘ be left behind in perfect security at Peshawur.” When the 
force moved through the Khybnr to Ali-Musjid, in spite of the 
difficulties of the country and the nature of the enemy, not a 
single baggage animal was lost. 

A more recent illustrative example is supplied by the events 
of the last campaign in the Punjab. When in February last. 
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Lord Gough moved upon Ooojrat, a few days before the great 
action of the 21st, he shook o6P the greater part of his baggage, 
and pushed on, expeditis lepionibrn, to give battle to the enemy. 
“ The very desirable arrangements," says a cotemporary annalist, 
“ of reducing camp equipage and followers, were entered into 
‘ con amore , — the Commander-iu'chief setting the laudable ex* 
‘ ample of confining himself to one small tent, and only the 
‘ servants he absolutely required, as well as by sending in all 
‘ the records of the several departments, and therefore calling 
‘ upon every one, with a safe conscience, to double up two 
‘ officers in one tent, and to send back all unnecessary baggage, 
‘ and all servants whose presence was not urgent. The reduc- 
‘ tion thus effected is said to have been enormous, involving 
‘ carriage to the amount of 7,000 or 8,000 camels. It was also 
‘ arranged that the camp. should thenceforth move witli rations 
‘ for five days only, and everything else was made proportion- 
‘ ately snug.”* Such appeals as these are never made to British 
officers in vain. When Lord Cornwallis first advanced into 
the Mysore country, he was compelled not only to induce the 
officers to leave behind as much of their private baggage, but to 
carry as much of the public stores, as possible. “ Almost every 
officer,” writes Sir Thomas Munro, “ who was with the force, 
carried at his own expcnce two or three bullock-loads of shot 
and shell.” 

“ The private sepoys,” says Sir Charles Napier, “ comparatively 
collect more (baggage) than the officers and this we believe 
to be correct. The sepoys require delicate handling on service. 
It is not always safe to curtail their comforts in the field. They 
require, when the reduction system is to be carried out, to be 
humored and coaxed a little. They in many respects resemble 
children, and like children they are readily offended and easily 
pleased. A wise General will treat them as his children, and 
gain his point by trifling concessions. Thus when General 
Pollock -advanced on Cabul, in 1842, and it was not only advis- 
able but necessary to move lightly, (for carriage was scarce), he 
caused it to be explained to the native troops, that under such 
circumstances each regiment must move with only half its com- 
plement of 1;ent3. When the arrangements for the advance were 
made, he gave to each company as many camels as could be 
spared to carry sepoys’ “ traps and as in the first instance they 
had cheerfully acquiesced in the reduction of their tent equipage, 
so they appreciated the regard which was evinced for their com- 
fort in smaller matters.. Judicious explanations will go a long 


• DrfAi GeneUe, February 34. 
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way with the sopoy, and if they be accompanied by some trifling 
concessions of this nature — no matter how small, so that they 
evince the paternal regard and consideration of his commanding 
officer, — he will submit cheerfully in the field to any hardship 
and privations that the exigencies of the service may call upon 
him to endure. 

After stating that war baggage should be much less than peace 
baggage, which is one of the “ incontrovertibles,” Sir Charles 
comes at once to the conclusion that “ all private baggage ought 
to be carried by .the public. Because," he says, “ an officer, 

‘ who is allowed money by the public to provide his own means 

* of carrying his baggage, may lose his animals without any fault 
‘ of his own, or of his servants, Now, if he be only allowed by 
‘ regulation to furnish himself with a stated number of animals, 

‘ — a number that is barely sufficient to carry what is necessary 
‘ to his health and efficiency (and more on service no regulation 
‘ ought to permit) — if any of this regulated number of beasts 

* fail, he loses that baggage which is necessary, and conse- 
‘ quently his services may be lost also — at all events ho is doom- 
‘ ed to endure serious suffering. I say, therefore, that ‘ carri- 

* ago' should be provided by the public for private baggage, 

* as well as for the public baggage of an army ; and no private 

* ‘carriage’ should he allowed in the field. By this arrange- 
‘ merit no officer can lose his baggage in the ordinary course of 
‘ things, for if a camel fails, another is at once supplied by the 

* public, because, with every force in the field, there are animals 

* to spare and ready to furnish assistance on an emergency,” 

All this is neither very clear nor very conclusive. If the only 

reason for supplying public carriage for private purposes be, 
that officers may lose the cattle they have bought or hired, we 
fear that Sir Charles’s case is not a very good one. Baggage- 
cattle, public or private, will die ; and officers must either replace 
the cattle they lose, or leave their baggage behind. But it does 
not follow that private losses are irreparable — that cattle hired 
by individuals are not to be replaced, if they fail by the way. 
Extraordinary circumstances may bring about a scarcity of carri- 
age in camp ; but such circumstances may arise under the sys- 
tem advocated by Sir Charles Napier ; and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there is, during the progress of a campaign, such 
a diminution, by consumption and otherwise, of the stuff to be 
carried, as will constantly place siiare camels at the disposal of 
individuals. We doubt whether a Government monopoly of 
the carriage with a force would place it beyond the reach of the 
accidents to which Sir Charles Napier alludes ; though as the 
camels would be better treated, there might be a greater certainty 
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of supply than under the free-trade system. . The advantages 
of public carriage, it seems to us, mupt be songht elsewhere. 

Sir Charles Napier’s pamphlet, like his subject, is a little 
sprawling ; and wo do not find il very easy to follow the argu- 
ment of it.' The descriptive passages are numerous, and there 
is so much graphic fidelity in them, that, biit for the conviction 
that the " letter” itself will be extensively rwd thronghout the 
country, before this number of oiir journal passes into the 
handaof its readers, we should now offer some amusing specimens 
of the writer’s dashing, forcible, style of illustration. There is, 
as might be expected, a little exaggeration. For example, in the 
chapter on the “ quantity, character, and inconvenience of Indian 
baggage in its present state,” Sir Charles Napier says, “ let us 
‘ suppose our baggage to require 80,000 camels. That, being 
‘ led, as is the usual way in the east,' by a string fastened through 
‘ the nostril of one animal and tied to the tail of his leader, 
‘ these 20,000 camels,, occupy about Jifty miles ; allowing five 
‘ yards from the nose of one animal to the nose of his follower ; 
‘ and consequently half the camels would not have quitted the 
' old camp from which the army marched, when the leading 
* camels had arrived on the new encamping ground.” This 
calculation is only fit for the marines. Indeed, the gallant 
writer himself thinks it necessary, "for his credit’s sake, to add 
that the baggage does not march in this regular train : but the 
passage has been quoted in England without the qualification 
which follows it ; and is very likely to mislead the home-staying, 
inexperienced reader. For our own parts we do not see the 
use of a computation, which illustrates no actual condition of 
things, but is at best a rather absurd hypothesis. We might 
as well compute the ground occupied by an army on the march, 
spun out, after this fashion, with the nose of every horse at the 
tail of his leader, and the bayonet point of every soldier at the 
breech of his predecessor^ 

Still the baggage is immense ; and* the disadvantage to the 
General is immense. That wo have pretty well demonstrated, 
upon the authority of other writers. Now in place of all this 
private baggage, Sir Charles Napier would give us a well-orga- 
nised Baggage-Corps. The principal conditions, which such an 
establishment should fulfil, are that it should enable us to take 
the field more expeditiously than under the present system ; and 
that it should occupy less space and be more manageable upon 
the line of march, especially when our armies are brought into 
actual collision with the enemy. Sir Charles Napier’s pamphlet 
would have been more valuable, if there had been a little more 
close reasoning on all these important points, and less discur- 
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sive matter, however amusing it may be. The “ Letter to Sir 
John Hobhouse'"' is obviously a very hasty production. The 
materials for an excellent treatise on baggage are there; but 
they want order and arrangement ; and in their present shape are 
rather distracting Hhan convincing. The writer has not made 
the most of his subject. He has merely touched upon points 
which he might ad:vantageously have elaborated ; and sent to the 
rear much serviceable matter which we would fain have seen in 
the front. 

We have been ourselves straggling about a little after Sir 
Charles, though doing' our best to follow out something like 
system in this article. But, if we are not more strict, we shall 
leave our paper a mere inconsequential fragment, without shape 
and proportion. What we propose to ourselves is, now that we 
have amply demonstrated the disadvantages of the old system, 
to investigate, in accordance with the c6nditions briefly stated 
above, the alleged advantages of that advocated by Sir Charles 
Napier; and then briefly to enquire into the probable incon- 
veniences of the change. 

Firstly then, under the new system an army should be 
enabled to take the field more expeditiously than under the old. 
We all know what a tedious .matter it is to get a force ready for 
service ; wo all know what are the diflBculties, what are the 
delays, that neutralize the highest courage, paralyse the greatest 
energy, and render useless the finest military skill. Wo Lave on 
more than one occasion commented on this defect in our mili-* 
tary system, and cited numerous illustrative examples, which 
must be familiar to our readers, and therefore need not re- 
petition. Now, if not the only source of delay, the difficulty of 
obtaining carriage is the main cause of the tardiness with which 
our preparations arc made for active service. After the necessity 
for immediate action has arisen, wo have to form our establish- 
ments. We are never ready to take the field. A crisis arises, 
and we are at our wit’s end for the means of setting a force in 
motion. Camels arc to be got ; and camel drivers are to be got. 
There is a memorandum by the Duke of Wellington on the 
subject, which is worth giving, because it is his, though there 
is nothing in it of a very novel and striking character. It is 
contained in a letter to Lord Fitzgerald, relative to the despatch 
of reinforcements to India in J843, which we believe has not 
been published : — 

** To render aii army effective, or otherwise than a useless burden, it must 
be able to move, and must have means of conveyance for its provisions, 
stores, and equipments — such as camels, horses, mules, bullocks, or carts 
drawn by any of the three latter. See Sir Robert Sale’s difficulties at Jolla- 
labad. He was strong enough to hold his post, but he could not march to 
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the assistance of Cabul. We had no conveyance at Cabul. Indeed the 
distress at Cabul was owing to the loss of all the means of conveyance, 
want of forage, and consequent inabilityio move. 

Then see upon what the means of conveyance depend ; not upon having 
the animals alone, but there must likewise be people to take care of, and 
drive, tbem. At Peshawur, it appears by the papers which T read lest night, 
that they have camels, but no surwans, or camel drivers. The ownera would 
not let them on hire with their drivers; to buy them would have been use- 
less, as the public department had not people to take care of, and drive 
them. 

All this is unintelligible in a country like this, in which fortunately the 
difference between an army and a fleet is not very accurately known and 
felt. 

But this is the case ; and the knowledge, that it is so, will point out the 
difficulty hoi*e, to what point in the East Indies those reiuforcemonts ought 
to ho sent. 

Wlierever each detachment of them goes, it must he to join another 
corps, and to perform certain fixed operations, by movements for which 
previous preparation must be made by having further means of con- 
veyance. London, March 16, 1842.” 

Now albeit therB is nothing very novel in this, it is a very 
fair statement of the case. To meet the difficulties here setfortli 
we must have a baggage establishment — cattle and drivers botli 
ever ready to take the field. Now Sir Charles Napier s plan 
scarcely goes as far as this. He says that in peace we may dis- 
miss the cattle, but keep the drivers, whom he would arm and 
drill, as garrison troops.^ This is a compromise on tlie score of 
expenco ; it reduces the scheme to one-half of its natural pro- 
portions, and curtails it of half its utility. The events of the last 
ten or twelve years have sufficiently taught us, that in India wc 
never know when we ar^at peace. The power,” says Sir Chas, 
Napier, ‘‘ to move a detachment suddenly and rapidly is especial- 
ly required in India, where some robber gets up from time to time, 
and with his followers defies the Government for months.” It 
has not exactly been a case of “ some robber ” lately, — 
but it is very certain, that we have foTincl ourselves in the midst 
of war at seasons, to which wo had looked forward with confi- 
dence, as seasons of profound peace. To have at certain stations 
a baggage establishment complete in all its components, ready to 
take the field in any sudden emergency, would, unquestionably, 
strengthen the government of the country, and, in the end, we 
believe, be a saving of expence. But a baggage corps, without 
^^99(^9^ cattle, would b^ a poor compromise ; and would not have 
the desired effect of entiling an army to take the field, without 
the embarrassing delays, which are now so fatal to us, and so 
advantageous to our enemies. The difficulty is a somewhat per- 
plexing one. We must run the risk either of keeping up at an 
enormous cost an establishment, for which there may be no- 
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demand, or of not having it available when it is most wanted. 
Our system hitherto, has be^n to have nothing ready — neither 
ordinary carriage, nor ammunition, nor cattle for our guns ; 
hence, when danger has arisen, everything has been done hastily, 
and nothing has been done well. The system, intended to 
be an economical one, has not in result proved economical- 
An inefficient establishment is always an expensive one; and 
ill-timed reductions are ruinous. It would be hard to calculate 
the sums we have sacrificed, from time to time, by dispensing 
with everything that “ may not bo wanted,” and eternally reme- 
dying defects, and repairing omissions, which ought never to have 
been suffered to exist. Jt is the penny wise, pound foolish” 
system, that so impoverishes us. We pay dearly for our parsi- 
mony in the end: — bat with a failing exchequer liow can we help 
ourselves ? 

Sir Charles Napier settles the question in his usual dashing 
manner. He says the objection that this corps would be costhj 
is not the truth, and contemptible if it were true with this, wo 
leave for the present the matter of finance, and proceed with our 
illustrations of the advantages of the proposed system. That an 
organised baggage train, such as is here advocated, would cover 
less space and be more manageable on the march, than the old 
disorganised masses of frec-trado baggage^ cattle and unlimited 
camp-followers, is a truism which will pass current all over the 
world. We have no sort of doubt that a baggage corps would 
fulfil this condition. By means of such a public establishment 
the actual amount of baggage would be reduced, and the quantity 
taken would relatively bo compressed into a smaller space. 
There are, and have long been, regulations limiting the number 
of private cattle allowed in tlie field ; but it is doubtful whether 
these regulations have been very strictly observed. Where no 
private cattle arc allowed to bo taken into the field, but all 
animals are supplied from the public department, the strictest 
conformity with the regulations may be insured. There would 
be no room for inclination to disport itself — no room for the 
gratification of foolish caprice, or the indulgence of luxurious 
habits. Every one would be compelled to move '"Peninsula 
fashion;” and the General would bo pretty well able to estimate 
the number of cattle in his camp. Then, the baggage animals, 
if not regularly instructed themselves fwhich^they \vould be, if 
forming part of a permanent establislfment ; like our gun bul- 
locks, who know the words* of command almost as well as their 
drivers), will have regularly instructed attendants. Instead of 
sprawling about here, there, and everywhere, they " fall in” as 
Sir Charles Napier writes with regularity ; they form in line, 

N I 
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' ill column, or files, as the nature of the case admits ; that is to 
' say, they manoeuvre,, they are manageable, they obey a word of 
‘ command ; and all obstacles on the lino of march are then 
‘ passed with the greatest rapidity that the case admits of, because 
* passed with regularity and with care." In a word the baggage 
is in hand. It is compressiblo within certain limits. It is a 
part of the army, and a manageable part of the army. There 
are responsibilities, where before all was irresponsible ; pub- 
lic duties, where before ivns only private choice; discipline, 
where once was disorder; and something of exprii-de-corj)s 
in places where before “every man for himself” was the re- 
cognised maxim and rule of conduct. Sir Charles Napier 
proposes to turn the cattle-drivers into regular fighting men. 
“ The baggage corps-private” he says “ is not only a fighting- 
‘ man, but one entrusted with valuable property, for which he is 
‘ responsible; he lias higher duties, if possible, than any other 
‘ soldier, and those duties are also of a nature, which requires 
‘ more experience and reflection, than an ordinary infantry 
‘ soldier." When the baggage is attacked, the camels are to bo 
made to kneel, forming square ; the beasts arc thus turned into 
something of a breast-wor^ and the drivers are to fire from be- 
hind the fortification of carcases thus suddenly erected. Then 
the camp-followers are to support the baggage men ; and officer’s 
servants are to use their master's double-barrelled guns ; — an 
arrangement, to which some officers, with an ardent affection for 
their particular Joe Mantons, will incontinently demur — though 
Sir Charles should book them as “ Sybarites." 

All this is great gain doubtless ; but we incline to think that the 
most important considerations yet remain unstated. If we w'ero 
to ask all the general officers, who have commanded important 
expeditions, novf living — and conjure up the shades of departed 
heroes to interrogate them also — what has hampered and em- 
barrassed them most oh the march ? we should bo told, in all pro- 
bability, “ the desertion of camel-drivers ; the mortality and sick- 
ness among the camels.” By sickness wo must be understood 
to mean all incapacitating causes, stopping short of the actual 
destruction of life. If not properly loaded, and properly tended, 
they are pretty sure, after a little service, to bo lamed, or galled, 
or jaded, past present work, and, probably, future recovery. 
Under the present system, the unhappy animals are overloaded 
and underfed. They are taxed to the utmost on one hand, and 
defrauded of their provender on the other. The liberal supply 
of gram, ostensibly allowed them on the march, does not always 
find its way down their long shapeless throats. The temptation 
of an occasional fraud, at the expense of the uncomplaining 
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cattle, is too great to be resisted.* No wonder that we hear of 
largo fortunes made by gomashtahs, and of large sums being 
offered for tho management of so prtllitablo a department. 
There was a gomashtali in General Pollock's camp, who offered 
two lakhs of rupees for the entire native controul ; and that too 
at a time when it was believed that the army would be with- 
drawn. To secure the proper treatment of the baggage cattle 
would bo groat gain to a military commander. He is constantly 
annoyed and embarrassed by the reports of animals dying or 
failing by hundreds: over-loading and careless loading have 
so galled them and weakened them, that they arc quite unfit to 
carry their burdens. After a long march it is difficult to find 
any scrvicoablo camels. When General Pollock and General 
Nott met at Cabul, in September 1842, tho former, who had 
been all along straitened for carriage, received 500 camels from 
General Nott’s camp. A committee was held upon them, and 
they were every one condemned. Of the number, 367 were 
reported “galled on the back;" 139 “weak and sick;” one 
was lame; and tho other three liad died before tho survey was. 
hold. On tho return march, tho force was subjected to every 
conceivable kind of annoyance, by the incessant failures of the 
cattle. Hero is an extract from letter, which sots forth in 
petto some of the principal inconveniences resulting from these 
disasters. Perhaps, it is as good an illustration as we could pos- 
sibly select out of a vast number of examples that might readily 
bo cited. The writer is tho late lamented Major Broadfoot; — 
“ I have the honor to report that, from the number of camels that 
‘ have died or become unserviceable, we have been obliged to 
‘ leave behind twenty- five loads of camp equipage, tools, and am- 
‘ munition. The twelve camels, furnished by order of the Major 
‘ General after we left Peshawur, to bring out our sick, were nearly 
‘ twelve hours in making their first march, and arrived so sick 
‘ as not to be again fit to load. They died in a few days after- 
‘ wards. This compelled us to take baggage cattle from tho 
' sepoys for the sick, and thus we increased tho loads on tho rest. 
The result need not bo more than indicated ; — baggage 
abandoned — the sick distressed by long and painful marches— 
the sepoys deprived of their’ carriage — and every one in camp 
wearied, harrassed, and annoyed. These aro the immediate 
consequences of tho neglect and ill treatment, to which under 
the present irresponsible system, our baggage cattle aro exposed. 

• To cheat a bat(‘li of 8,000 camels of tlicir day’s gram (three seers each) is to 
pocket (at tlic rate of sixteen seers the rupee) lifty pomula in English money. Sii 
Charles Napier talks of a String of 20,000 camels. Think of the leinplaliou! 
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“ The after results," as Major Broadfoot says, “ need not be 
more than indicated." 

Now, there is no doifot, that under the system proposed by Sir 
Charles Napier, there would be less risk of our cattle being ill- 
treated on the march ; indeed, we may say that they would not 
be ill-treated at all. They would get their legitimate quantity of 
food, and no more than their legitimate quantity of baggage. 
There would be no underfeeding and over-loading. Sir Charles 
Napier sets down the weight that may fairly be put on a camel’s 
back at from 300 to 400 lb., according to the nature of the goods 
to bo carried. Officers commanding corps arc to be responsible 
for all excesses and the officers of the baggage corps are ex- 
pected to report every case of a,scertained over-loading. The 
men of the corps, being regularly trained to their work, and 
occupying a recognized and responsible position in the arm)', 
will load and unload their beasts with greater care, thus ])rcvent- 
ing, iti a great measure, the ever-recurring evil of the sore back. 
The camels would be fed under proper European superinten- 
dences ; and there would be no native contracts. Thus the 
good treatment of the cattle would be ensured. There would be 
an immense gain in the efficiency of the beasts, an enormous 
saving of brute life, and dllfoneral improvement, both in the 
comfort of the troops, and the discipline of the army. 

The evil of the desertion of camel-drivers isjstill more glaring, 
and the remedy more secure. “ It cannot be expected,” says 
Sir Charles Napier, “ that men who are hired by the day will 
‘ risk their lives for their employers. Such devotion can only 
‘ be demanded from from men who are drilled, disci- 

‘ plined, paid, clothed, fed ; — ^men, w'ho have a moral spirit 
‘ instilled into them ; and even thus human nature makes u 
‘ severe sacrifice." Illustrative examples of the little reliance 
to ho placed in the common surwans of the country might bo 
cited by scores. Before the battle of Hyderabad, 200 camel- 
drivers deserted from Sir Charles Napier’s force ; in the subse- 
quent hill campaign in Scinde, five hundred deserted with their 
camels. The camcl-drivers with Colonel Wallace’s force, in 
1842, declared positively they would not move to the southward. 
“ Every means was used to persuade them to go," wrote the 
gallant Colonel to Sir Charles Napier, “ but as yet it has been of 
no avail.” At the same time General Pollock was encountering 

• Sir Charles Napiei’^s regfulations for Ibe management of the Scinde baggage-corps 
were sufficiently stringent. “ All camels which may be injured by being overloaded are 
to be given up to the commanding officer of the corps, who is to be charged with tbs 
value paid for tlie animal.*" “ All baggage, found to be above the proper weight, is to 
he burned on tbo spoV*&c dec. 
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similar difficulties to the eastward. The camel-drivers had, natu- 
rally enough, a lively horror of the passes of Affghanistan, and 
turned sick at the sight of the Indus. A large party, with an 
important convoy, despatched with stores for the force, deserted 
bodily at Attock, early in June; an event, which, at that critical 
period, gave great annoyance to Lord Ellenborough. Many 
other instances might be quoted. Now, the establishment of a 
baggaije-corjys would almost entirely sui)press this evil of deser- 
tion. Deserters would bo tried like any other deserters, and 
punished accordingly. There would be more, too, than the fear 
of punishment to keep them faithful. They would be numbered 
among the pension-earning troops of the company; and would 
be fortified by this consideration, against many of those fep.rs 
which naturally beset the common camel-drivers, who are ex- 
posed to rdl the dangers of war, and have no claim upon the Com- 
pany, as regular servants of the state. 

There is an incidental advantage arising from this scheme 
which we must not omit to notice. Wo have shown that Sir 
Cliarles Napier’s baggage corps is a corps at once of drivers 
and of soldiers, capable not only of defending the cattle on 
the march, but also, wlien the march is over, and the animals are 
sent out to graze. Thus the regulft troops are spared a very 
harrassing and unpopular duty. Under the old system, when 
the baggage comes up, and the tents are pitched, detachments 
are sent out as “ grazing guards'' to take charge of the camels. 

Now, ^Y^itcs Sir Cliarles Napier, he has to pitch his tent, 
^ and many have also to take what arc called ^grazing guards^ 
^ that is to sav, guards to follow the camels out to graze, when 
‘ unloaded. Their grazing ground may be one, or two, or 
^ more miles distant ; and thus Euroj)eaii soldiers, as well as 
* natives, arc kept out all day in the sun." Now, the men of the 
baggage corps, being armed and drilled, will be capable of de- 
fending their own cattle ; so that the services of the regular 
troops will never be indented upon for this unpleasant and in- 
glorious duty. Moreover they will have greater coiitroul over 
the animals at grazing time than under the present system, and 
he able, in an emergency, to collect them, and equip them for 
movement, with greater expedition.^ This promptitude and 
regularity of movement constitute, perhaps, the greatest of all 
the advantages of the proposed establishment. The baggage 
corps keeps pace with the other components of the army, comes 


• An instance of the delay in collecting the carriagc-cattlc, when out on thcii graz- 
ing grounds, and the lu'cessary postponement of the movement of troops, which 
occurred with Lord Gough’s Army ui February last, will be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers. 
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up to the encamping ground at the same time with the troops^ 
and enables the weary soldier to make himself comfortable 
under canvas, before the heat of the day comes on to distress 
him. These are benefits too obvious to require that we should 
do more than briefly allude to them. 

We consider that a very strong case has been made out 
by Sir Charles Napier, in favor of the organisation of mili- 
tary baggage. He does not write merely as a theorist. Tbo 
plan has been fairly tried in Scinde, and Sir Charles bears un- 
equivocal testimony to its success. A little allowance must, doubt- 
less, be made for parental partiality on the one side, and for 
descriptive exaggeration on the other ; but still, after all abate- 
ments, there remains enough to convince us, that the applica- 
tion of the system advocated to the Indian armies would greatly 
increase our military strength. As a mere military question 
indeed, it is one which admits of very little discussion. The 
objections are almost entirely of a financial character, and those, 
whatever Sir Charles Napier may determine, or whatever wo 
may think about the matter, are likely to have no little weight 
in more influential quarters. Some apprehension, too, may 
perhaps ho entertained, lest the establishment of regular hag- 
gage corps should be regarded as a pretext for the reduction of 
officers’ allowances in the field, if not for some interference with 
the pay of the men ; and we need not say that the advantages 
of tho system would bo purchased too dearly at that cost. 

Such apprehensions, however, would be based upon mere 
conjecture, and the conjecture might be a very groundless one. 
Still the financial difficulty would remain. We entirely think, 
with Sir Charles Napier, that the change would ultimately be 
an economical one ; but it is the curse of embarrassed circum- 
stances, public as well as private, that one cannot afford to econo - 
inise. Gentlemen in difficulties cannot live cheaply, like those 
who have tho command of ready cash. Poverty is very expensive. 
Wo must pay heavily for the misfortune of empty pockets. 
It is, of little use to press far-reaching schemes of economy 
upon men who have immediate difficulties to encounter, who 
must struggle hard with the present, and leave the future to take 
its chance. The ‘ penny wise, pound foolish’ system is a very 
bad one ; but people in embarassed circumstances are compelled 
to bo ‘ penny wise and pound foolish.” They miiet look for pre- 
sent, not for prospective, advantages. They must sacrifice tho 
hopes of to-morrow to the necessities of to-day. So it is with 
governing bodies : so it, especially, is with tho East India Com- 
pany at the present time. In the existing state of their finan- 
ces, they can only economise on a small scale. It is of little 
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use to say to tlieni, It will be cheaper in the end.” They must 
think of what is cheapest in the beginning. It is not their 
fault, but the evil of their position. The wars, which have 
emptied their treasury, have not been of their seeking. The 
acquisitions of territory, which have helped and will help to 
keep it em^ity, have not been of their coveting. They did not 
Avant Scinde. They did not want the Punjab. The Company 
have grown poorer, as their dominions have extended ; they arc 
dying of a plethora even now, and if the Punjab does not 
evolve the fatal crisis, it is only because there is extraordinary 
vitality^ in the body. “ Another such victory will undo us,*' 
writes feir Charles Napier, quoting Pyrrhus at Asculum, with 
reference to Ferozshahur and Sobraon. Another such acquisi* 
tion as Scinde, and we arc undone/* miglit well he added. Wo 
cannot go on for ever gaining losses of this kind. The hour of 
bankruptcy must inevitably come. 

But the financial difficulty, in such a ease as this, is more than 
an ordinary difficulty. A change of this kind, involving consi- 
derable outlay (however remunerative it may be in tlie end*’), 
demands, for the reasons above stated, an imi)r()ving condition 
of the exchequer, which imin'ovcmcnt can only be looked for in 
a season of profound peace. But a season of profound peace is 
the last season, in which any arguments for the extension and 
amelioration of onr military system arc likely to find acceptance 
in the high places of government. So that the ease appears 
to be simply this. In war tlioy can’t do it; and in peace, tlicy 
wont. Either condition is fatal to such a reform. Ufrton ko- 
rum mavis acciijc. In cither case, there does not seem a chance 
for it. 

A few more words on a detached passage or two of the pam- 
phlet before us, and we have done : — “ There are/' says Sir 
Charles Napier, “ but five months in which war can be made by 
‘ Europeans, i?i that part of India, which I have seen, viz. 

‘ December, January, February, March and April. To attempt 
‘ it in the hot weather is only excusable, when danger forces 
‘ a General to this sad alteruativo.’* This passage has been 
much commented upon by tho homo journals, without reference 
to the qualifying words, which we have indicated by italics. But 
it is only lately, that in our Indian warfare we have thought so 
much of times and seasons. Some of our greatest military ope- 
rations, in old times, were carried on in tho impossible months 
between April and December, Plassy was fought in June. Du- 
ring Lord Wellesley's administration, our greatest battles were 
fought out of season. Lord Harris's army was out in Mysore all 
through the hot weather ; commencing its march about the end 
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of February, and capturing Seringapatam in May. Lord Lake 
and Wellesley fought still later in the year. Allyghur was taken 
on the 4th of September ; the battle of Delhi was fought on the 
llth of September; and Wellesley beat the Mahrattas at Assyo 
on the 23d of the same impracticable month. The specification 
does not appear to be very felicitous — for wo imagine there are 
uncommonly few parts of India, in which an European army 
may not move more safely in November than in April, There 
is not, perhaps, in most parts of India a worse month in the 
whole year than April. Lord Cornwallis, during his first unsuc- 
cessful campaign in Mysore, was out in April and May, and the 
troops, man and beast, of all kinds, suffered severely from the 
effects of the climate. Lord Lake’s army was out in April and 
May; and its sufferings under the scorching influence of the 
hot winds of the Upper Provinces were intense. Major Thorn, 
in the well-known narrative, which we have already quoted, gives 
a terrible picture of the condition of the army at this time : — 
“ Young men, who set out in the morning, full of spirits and in 
‘ all the vigour of health, dropped dead immediately on reaching 
‘ the encampment ground, and many were smitten on the road 
‘ by the overpowering heat of the sun, especially when at the 
‘ meridian, — the rays darting downward.s like a«torrent of lire, 
‘ under which many brave and athletic men fell, witliout the pos- 
‘ sibility of receiving any relief. They, who were thus struck, 
‘ suddenly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, and instanta- 
‘ neously became lifeless. Even when encamped, the suHerings 
‘ of the soldiers were excruciating ; for the tents in general were 
‘ ill-adaptcd to afford shelter against the solar heat at this sea- 
‘ son, when the thermometer in the shade frequently exceeded 
‘ one hundred and thirty degrees of Euhrenheit. The misery 
‘ w’as further increased by the scarcity of water, owing to the 
‘ debility and mortality that prevailed among the bheesties, or 
' persons employed in procuring this inestimable article. Num- 
‘ bers of these water carriers perisiicd, through the fatigue which 
‘ they imder-went in this fiery climate, where the natives suffer 
‘ more than even Europeans themselves, when called to any 
‘ extraordinary exertion. Such were the afflicting circumstances 
‘ of our march ; and these were further aggravated by the in- 
‘ creasing number of our sick, many of whom were obliged to 
bo conveyed in the common hackeries or country carts without 
‘ any covering, and consequently exposed to the sun through the 
‘ whole day, the vehicles very oft^ not reaching the camp before 
‘ evening ;” — which would not happened. Sir Charles Napier 

will say, if there had been a miggago-corps with a due supply 
of camel-litters. It is observable, that our troops always suffer 
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most, when they arc retiring — when their work is temporarily 
(lone. Hope is a fine tonic. Action keeps men alive. There 
are instances on record of regiments in the field during the hot 
weather, which have suffered less than their brethren in canton- 
ments, The case of the 62nd, which was out during the hot 
season in Bundlekhund under Colonel Mawby, about the year 
1810, may bo cited as an example. 

Again, with reference to the employment of a baggage- 
corps beyond the Sutlej, “ Such a corps," writes Sir Charles 
Napier, “ will be more than ever required, if the Punjab be 
annexed to our dominions ; for the Government of India may 
‘ rest assured, that unless the troojis are kept ready to move 
within an hour after the arrival of despatches, the Punjab 
will ho more troublesome than ever. I consider that *big 
baggage- corps will bo a powerful auxiliary in the hands of 
the General Offleers, who mag be entrusted with the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, after the present war is over." — In the 
expressive language of the gentleman in the fable — one of the 
best fables ever written — “ There is nothing like leather.” Sir 
Charles, being a general officer, determines that only general- 
officers are fit t^overn the Punjab. There may bo a difference 
of opinion on tms subject in England as well as in India. 

But passing, with a smile, this characteristic allusion, we 
cordially admit the truth of the remainder of the passage. No- 
thing is of more importance at the present time, than that 
every facility of immediate movement should be conferred upon 
our troops. An army, ever ready to take the field, is twice an 
army ; or rather should we write, an army, never ready to take 
the field, is only half an army, or no army at all. In the Punjab 
wc shall require not merely a largo force, but a readily moveable 
force. Whatever view may bo taken of the application of the 
organized baggage system to the Indian army, we think that the 
expediency of its application to the army in the Punjab will be 
readily admitted. The advocate of the .scheme is now on the 
stage best fitted for the experiment. The baggage-corps sys- 
tem, which was found to answer so well in Scinde, may now be 
tried in the Punjab, The pamphleteer has become the chief of 
the Indian army. His pamphlet has acquired the significance 
of a minute in council ; and wo cannot doubt that a measure, so 
emphatically recommended in the closet at homo, will now bo 
recommended with double emphasis on the field beyond 
the Sutlej, and, what is of far nKflae importance, emphasized into 
a fact. No writer has over had I finer opportunity of turning, 
in the crucible of high office, words into acts. The words 
spoken on the baggage subject arc not tho only words which 

0 I 
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tlie Indian army is fain to remember, and, remembering, to draw 
happy augury from the appointment of Sir Charles Napier to 
its chief command. 


POSTSOBIPT. 

Our paper on the baggage of the Indian army was written 
just a week too soon. We had scarcely despatched it to the 
Press, when Colonel Burlton's reply to Sir Charles Napier was 
laid upon our table ; and a hasty glance at the pamphlet con- 
vinced us, that our article might have been rendered doubly ac- 
ceptable to our readers, if we had had the dicta of the new 
Commander*in- Chief and the old Commissary General simulta- 
neously before us. Colonel Burlton has done his best to knock 
down the nine-pins set up by Sir Charles Napier; and it is a 
mighty pretty game of bowls as it stands. Different as are 
their views — antagonistic as are their arguments — both dispu- 
tants have one merit in common ; they are both of them any- 
thing but dullards. They are very lively pamphleteers — in- 
clining rather to the picturesque than to the -argumentative, 
and flinging about their word-pigments with a pjjpdigality which 
produces a little confusion on the canvas, characteristic of the 
subject itself. A little more gravity and a little more argument 
might, however, have been tolerated. Pictures are “ plenty as 
blackberries,” but reasons are not. Both pamphlets have their 
impedimenta, which overwhelm their battalions of facts ; and 
both, camel-like, are (past conception) sprawling. 

• Colonel Burlton has a very mean opinion, not of Sir Charles 
Napier, but of his baggage corps. He politely calls it “ a 
muscipular abortion.” He says that the experiment tried in 
Scinde has turned out a failure ; and that no one, who knew 
anything about the matter, ever expected a different result. Sir 
Charles Napier, however, declares that it is anything but a fai- 
lure ; and so the value, on either side, of the argument deriva- 
ble from experience, stands neutralised by the dicta of the other. 
Both parties are more or less prejudiced. Colonel Burlton 
acknowledges that he ws(S prepared to see the failure of Sir 
Charles’s baggage corps ; and Sir Charles was, of course, deter- 
mined to demonstrate its success. In all probability the truth 
may be found at a point, midway between that reached by the 
partialities of the one, and the antipathies of the other. 

But let us abandon all referees to the experiment, and see 
what the ex- Commissary General says of the abstract question. 
He arrays in order, as we have done. Sir Charles's propositions. 
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and, passing lightly over the first four, halts at the fifth, 
saying 

The fifth proposition is, in my opinion, open to most serious objections!. 
The measure proposed would be unpleasant and inconvenient in its opera- 
tion, and would lead to constant mistakes and confusion of property ; there 
would be continual gangling and quarrelling too, between the public camel- 
drivers and the private servants of the officer ; and the property of the latter 
would be stolen or lost, without chance or hope of recovery, with no one 
on whom the responsibility would rest. 

We confess that we do not see the force of this. Sir Charles 
Napier’s proposition is, that all private baggage should be car- 
ried by the public/* Now, we are not sure that he has made out 
his case very convincingly, but the main objection to the plfti, 
assuredly, is not that of irresponsibility. Sir Charles Napier 
designs to establish a chain of responsibility from one end to 
the other of his baggage-establishment, and to give increased 
security to property. It appears to us, indeed, that this is one 
of its merits. Baggage, under the proposed system, would be 
less likely to be lost ; and the culpability, if any were lost, would be 
more readily fixed upon the public, than on the private servant. 
As the camels would be less overloaded, and their burdens more 
systematically packed, there would be less chance of loss ; and as 
the train would bo better guarded, there would be less chance of 
theft. And it would be a sorry system, indeed, that did not 
secure the identification of the individual, under whose charge 
the property lost or stolen was placed upon the line of march. 
But identification, it may bo said, is not indemnification ; nor is 
it so under the private system. If an officer under that system 
loses his camels, he often loses his baggage too ; but under the 
public system, says Sir Charles Napier, no officer can lose his 

* baggage in the ordinary course of things, for if a camel fails, 

^ another is at once supplied by the public, because with every 
^ force in the field, there are animals to spare and ready to fur- 

* nish assistance on an emergency.” And as to the matter of in- 
demnification, ^hen loss occurs, if the state undertakes to be the 
great army carrier, it will grant compensation for the loss of 
goods occasioned l3y the negligence of its own servants. 

There is a vast deal of exaggeration in Sir Charles Napier s 
pamphlet, and Colonel Burlton has not spared the General’s 
high-wrought pictures of agonised commanders, and overwhelmed 
armies, and trains of baggage-cattle, fifty miles long. But we 
must brush aside this mass of badinage, amusing as much of it 
is, and get, if we can, at the drift of his arguments. The ex- 
Commissary- General says, he doubts whether the extent of the 
baggage, which now ordinarily accompanies our Indian armies. 
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can be greatly reduced. The private baggage bears so small a 
proportion, he contends, to the public baggage, that, if the whole 
of tlie former were abandoned, it would make no material differ- 
ence. The statement is worth quoting 

He will, of course, allow, that with every army in India, moving beyond 
the British territory, it is essentially necessary to cany a certain supply of 
provisions, camp equipage, ammunition, hospital comforts, and medical 
stores ; besides grain for the cavahy and artillery horses, and other public 
cattle. Let us suppose the army assembled, and that they havo a string of 

20.000 camels attached, the number assumed by Sir Charles at page 10 of 
his pamphlet. Let me now ask how many of those 20,000 does Sir 
Charles suppose would bo required, and employed in the conveyance of 
essentials, tlie absoluto necessaries for the force as above enumerated, — and, 
v4tbout which, the force, like the detachments under General England and 
Colonel Wallace, would he crippled, and imablo to move ? How many of 
the 20,000, in short, does Sir Charles suppose, will bo employed for public, 
and how many for private purposes ? It is impossible, of course, to give a 
strictly accurate reply to the question ; but a long and intimate acquaintanco 
wiih cattle indents, and with the wants and demands of Indian armies, both 
for public and private purposes, enables me to state with much confidence, 
that, of a total of 20,000 camels with an army, scarcely one-tenth (or 2,000) 
will be employed in the conveyance of the private tents and property of the 
officers ana men ; whilst the remainder will bo found laden with those pub- 
lic stores, above detailed, without which iho army could not move with 
imidonce or in safety. As, however, these proportions are assumed, and 
their accuracy may bo questioned, let us say that 10,000 camels only aro 
employed on public purposes, and that the remaining 1,000 are occupied 
entirely in conveying the private haggago and tents of the “ Sybarite” 
officers, and men of the force. Those same Sybarites, let mo say, en 
passant, liavo many a ruffled rose-leaf to lie upon, of which they havo 
never yet been known to complain ! — How many of these d,000 camels 
does Sir Choi'les Napier think could bo dispensed with? Shall wo 
say one-half ? If we do, what, after all would be gained ? Wo should 
have 18,000 camels still with on r force ; when we havo number, tho 

2.000 wo have dispensed with will he missed, rather through the inconve- 
nience occasioned by their absence, than by any perceptible diminution of 
the baggage train accompanying the force, or of the labours of those em- 
ployed in controlling or guarding the baggage on the march. 

The experience of a large number of our readers will enable 
them to determine the worth of these calculations. Colonel 
Biirlton s testimony, on such a point as this, is^entitled to due 
weight. But perhaps it has not been sufficiently considered, 
how baggage begets baggage; how it increases not by arithmeti- 
cal but by geometrical progression ; and how it diminishes in like 
xatio. So many tents less, so many tent-pitchers less ; so many 
camels less, so many camel-drivers less ; so many tent-pitche/s 
and so many camel-drivers less, then so much provision less, 
and so many camels less to carry provisions, and so many camels 
less to eat them. It is by this multiplied action and ro-action, 
that baggage, when once the beginning is made, so rapidly 
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reduces itself. It appears to us, that no just calculations can bo 
made, without fully considering the point which we have thus 
indicated. 

But supposing, says Colonel Burlton, the system proposed 
by Sir Charles Napier be adopted, there is the germ of failure 
to be found in the characters of the agents, whom it will bo 
necessary to employ 

The qamcl-drivers are amongst the worst, the most demoralized, and dis- 
solute class of the people of India ; they are unlit to ho trusted with arms, or 
treated as soldiers ; and if they were once enpllcd, dressed, and disciplined 
as such, they would no longer bo worth their salt as camol-drivers. They 
would, in fact, bo above their work in the latter capacity, and at the same 
time good-for-nothing as soldiei’s. Their camels would be neither fed nor 
groomed, and-their high wages, neai*ly double what they now receive, would 
enable them to indulge more than ever in their great luxuries, opium and 
bhang; rendering them cre long useless and inefficient, if not mischievous. 
In the character and liahits of these men, is to bo found one great diffi- 
culty in bringing such a corps, as Sir Charles describes, to any thing liko 
an efficient and useful state. 

This is not very convincing. It relates to things as they arc : 
rather than to things as they would be, under the proposed 
system. With better pay and the guarantee of pensions wo 
should, in all probability, attract to this brancli of the service 
a much better class of men than the private camel- drivers who 
now attend our armies. It is .part of 3iT Charles's plan to ** en- 
noble the profession " of the camel-driver. ColonelBiirltousays 
that if wc do so, we shall spoil him — that the better the soldier, 
the worse the driver. It is hardly fair of tbo ex- Commissary- 
General to endeavor to force his antagonist upon hoth horns of 
the dilemma. If the men bo too debased for soldiers, they will 
not bo too elevated for camel-drivcrs : but we cannot see, why 
they should fail in cither capacity. A man will not feed his 
beast less, or groom it worse, for being better j^aid for tlie work, 
and having less temptation to steal. One of the grounds, on 
which Sir Charles Napier recommends the establishment of 
baggage-corps, is that the camels would be better fed and tended. 
There would be more certain responsibility, and more cfBcient 
superintendence. The inducements to good conduct and tho 
restraints of bad conduct would be more cogent ; and the 
result, if wc arc not wholly mistaken, would be greatly in favor 
of tho camel. Under the present system he certainly is not the 
best-used creature in the world. 

But let us see something of what the '"present system” really 
is. Who so fit to give an account of it as a Commissary-Gene- 
ral ? 

It appears to me, tliat Sir Charles is not aware of tho system under 
which baggage cattle arc provided for tho troops in that part of India, uor 
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how nearly, in all but what I would call the stage effects/' (such as the 
coloured lanterns, the castle and gibbet, arms, uniferro, brass plates, and 
Kubadar Molls,) it approaches to bis own pet child, the Scinde baggage- 
corps. Let mo therefore explain, as briefly as possible. At every militaiy 
station, a certain complement of elephants or camels (as well as ^un-bul* 
locks, of course,) are kept up, as the property of Government ; the elephants 
are caught in the Chittagong district ; the camels and bullocks are bred at the 
Government farm at Hissar. At frontier stations, enough of these animals 
are kept ready at all times to enable the whole of the troops, with their 
tents and ammunition, to move at a few hours* notice. At the more cen- 
tral stations, enough are kept for the movement, in like manner, of one-half, 
or, in some cases, of two-thirds of the troops. These cattle are of the finest 
description ; and though there is no commandant (so called), no quarter- 
masters, or regimental staff, or uniforms, or arms, or theatrical blue or red 
lights, yet is there a very effective establishment under other names. There 
is, for instance, the commissariat oflicer in charge of the whole, and the 
European cattle-sergeant ; the gomashta, or native agent, (or superinten- 
dent,) and one head jemmadar ; then, for every 100 camels we have one 
jemmadar, and two duffadars, with one surwan, or driver, for eveiy two 
camels. There is some little difference between the names of some of these 
classes, and those which Sir Charles Napier has proposed for his baggage 
corps; but “ whai*s in a name?” I dare say my gomashta vrould smell as 
sweet as his captain, and my duffadars as his havildars. My surwans, 
indeed, are not armed or disciplined, and therein have their camels reason 
to rejoice, for they are all the better fed and groomed in consequence. How 
for the establishment, I have thus briefly described, is adequate to the object 
for which it is kept up, (that is, the movement of the troojis at ^ short 
notice), may bo shown in a few words; and those, too, in reference to the 
very important period to which Sir Charles has alluded in his 41 st page. 

Colonel Biirlton then cites, felicitously enough, the rapidity 
with which, in December 1845, the British army was moved 
upon M6dkhi. That movement stands chronicled in tho 
pages of this journal. A reference to the eleventh number of 
the Calcutta Review will show what is our estimate of that 
historical event. We should have thought less of it. if such 
promptitude had b|en the rule, and not a brilliant exception. 
We could cite a score of instances to show, that not only an 
army, but a division, a brigade, or even a single regiment, often 
takes much longer time to get ready for the field. 

It will have been seen that, in the extract above quoted, 
Colonel Burlton seems to ridicule the idea of systematic mili- 
tary superintendence and responsibility. ' What’s in a name T 
he asks. ‘‘ I dare say my gomashta would smell as sweet as 
his captain, and my duffadars as his havildars." The odour of 
sanctity, which envelops a commissariat gomashta, is not gene- 
rally supposed to be the most fragrant in the world ; ho exudes 
but little celestial ichor.” Ho is too often a rogue in grain,” 
in more senses than one. Now, if there be one thing more 
than another to recommend Sir Charles Napier s plan, it is that 
the baggage-cattle of the army would be placed under more 
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reliable European superintendence. If Colonel Biirlton thinks 
that a commissariat gomashta is as likely to do justice to the 
“discontented” but uncomplaining camel* as an European Cap- 
tain, we doubt whether on this point his opinion will be shared 
by many of our readers. 

But if Colonel Burlton be right, it is of little use to consider 
these minor points, for he asserts that the application of tho 
baggage-corps system to the army is neither necessary nor prac- 
ticable : — 

If it could be satisfactorily and conclusively shown, that an armed bag- 
gage corps was necessary y or essential, to the efficiency of the army, or if it 
could even be shown that it was very greatly superior to the establishment 
at present kept up for the Bengal army, I should certainly deem it worthy of 
adoption, even though at a considerable increase of expence ; but I altogo- 
ther deny its necessity ; doubt its practicability (to the extent that would bo 
requisite to produce any important result) ; and, oven under the most favor- 
able construction of its supposed advantages, am of opinion that the latter 
could not possibly prove at all commensurate with tho very considerable 
outlay it would occasion. As regards the necessity t I content myself with 
pointing to the successes of the Indian army from the days of Clive to tho 
present time. I would point to the campaigns, the extraordinary marches, 
and tlio brilliant achievements of that army for tho past century, and ask, 
why should we now require an armed and disciplined body of men to lead 
our baggage, when we needed it not before ? As regards the practicability 
of establishing such a corps, I have already pointed out one or two of the 
difficulties attending the measure ; but, even supposing these difficulties to 
be overcome, there is yet to be considered the uselessness of establishing 
such a corps, on imperfect principles, or of insufficient strength. I have 
observed before, that a baggage-corps system, to be useful, must be com 
plete— that a corps of 1,800 men, for instance, would be utterly useless 

rari nantes in gurgite vasto in the midst of tlio tumultuous and 
troubled sea of baggage, such as Sir Charles Napier has described. Be the 
army largo or small, the baggage-corps should bo strong enough to carry 
the whole of its baggage ; it would be bootless for it to carry a part, and 
this, I think, Sir Charles will allow. Now, let us see what sort of a corps 
would be rcqitired, for instance, to cany the baggajj^ with the force now 
under Lord Gough, on the **fabulo8U8 Ilydaspes'* It is scarcely possible, 
neither is it necessary, to make any precise calculation of the quantities 
of carriage, — elephants, camels, bullocks, mules, carts, &c., — which in all 
probability, form Lord Gough’s baggage-train ; but I am sure I shall be 
guilty of no exaggeration, if, reducing them all into one denomination, 
I say they will be fully equal to 25,000 camels. Now, 25,000 camels, on 
Sir Charles Napier s proposed establishment, would cost (exclusive of their 
food) about 255,000 rupees, or say ^25,500 per mensem. The cost of the 
same number of camels, on the present Bengal system, would be, (also ex- 
clusive of their food) about 75,000 Bs., or say i^7,600 per mensem ; thus 
showing a clear excess for the baggage-corps, of J018,OOO per mensem, 
or ^216,000 per annum! and this, without counting the expense of uniform, 
arms, accouti'ements, ammunition, iiags, lanterns, or iiubadar Molls. I 

• Id an account of India, published hi 1711 by one John Lockyer, we find the camel 
described as “a discontented, stinking, ugly, unserviceable cre,ature.’' This writer sets 

down the proper load for a camel at from 4 to 5 mauuds— which agrees with that 
fixed by 3ir Charles Napier. 
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have put the matter in this rather strong light, to show what miAt bo the 
occasional outlay incurred, by the introduction of the proposed system ; 
hut, even looking to it in ordinary times of peace, there will still be an in 
crease of expenditure apparent, suiBcicnt to make a member of the Su- 
preme Qoverment (as Sir Charles will now be) pause ere he gave it sanc- 
tion. 

The total number of Government public cattle (elephants and camels) 
kept up at all times for the carriage oi tlie camp-equipage and ammunition 
of the Bengal army, (exclusive of carriage bullocks, which are used in 
^engal proper), may be said, on a rough estimate, to amount to about 6,000 
Camels ; their cost in cantonments, exclusive of their food, may bo calcu- 
lated at three rupees each, or 18,000 rupees per mensem. The same num- 
ber of camels, formed into baggage-corps, on the organization proposed by 
Sir C, Napier, would cost about Rs. 10-f*3 each, or 61,000 rupees per men 
sem ; giving a difference in English money of -051,600 per annum, with- 
out counting the cost of arms, uniform, &c., for 6,000 privates, and their 
officers and staff of all descriptions, as before stated. 

Now as Colonel Burlton asserts, what we very readily acknow- 
ledge, that parsimony in military matters is too frequently the 
worst extravagance/* those financial considerations need scarcely 
have been put so prominently forward. If, however. Sir Charles 
Napiers scheme be neither necessary nor practicable, there is 
an end of the matter. But we confess that we look upon these 
references to antiquity as of all arguments the most worthless. 

Our ancestors have done without it — so can we.** If there 
were any cogency in this, there would be an end at once to all im- 
provements. Nay, if our ancestors had recognised it, we should 
now bo fighting our battles with cross-bows. It is all very well 
to point to the successes of the Indian army since the days of 
Clive. That army has had its disasters too : and we think that, 
after perusing the historical illustrations in the earlier part of 
our article, the reader will come to the conclusion, that a very 
large proportion of those disasters were caused by the magni- 
tude of our baggag#: As to the impracticability of the scheme 
on the score of expence. Colonel Burlton has shown, we think, 
very satisfactorily, that we may have a much less expensive bag- 
gage-corps, without any loss of efficiency, than that with which Sir 
Charles Napier experimentalised in Scinde. Throughout In- 
dia,** he says, ‘‘ one surwan is considered more than . equal to 

* the charge of two baggage-camels ; in general one man 

* takes care of three, and frequently more. I do not under- 
" stand, therefore, why Sir Ohailes Napier should have al- 
‘ lotted a man to every camel in his baggage-corps ; but as I am 

* quite certain that half the number would be amply sufficient, 

‘ I would venture to suggest for the gallant officer*s conslder- 
' ation, whether it might not be preferable to divide his corps 

* of 1,800 camels into two classes—* that is to say, 900 drivers, 

each with his two camels, and 900 regular sepoys.*' The 

argumentum dd ahsurdum, with which this passage con- 
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dudes, is well enough in a pamphlet written by so facetious 
a scribe as Colonel Burl ton ; but wo would rather that the 
Ex-commissary General had treated the matter with a little 
more gravity. The statement, however, is not without its uses. 
Colonel Burlton has shown, we think, that Sir Charles Napier 
has over-manned his baggage-corps. But a system is not radi- 
cally faulty, because it may be improved. 

The fact, indeed, is tliis, that there ,may be defects in the 
plan proposed by Sir Charles Napier — but that nothing can be| 
better than its object. Home was not built in a day.'* The 
experimental baggage-corps raised in Scinde will have enabled 
Sir Charles to see clearly the points at which his system is 
improvable. That system may not be adopted in all its details ; 
but we cannot help thinking, as we earnestly hope, that 
something will come of this discussion. There can he no 
doubt that our armies have been wont to take the field encum- 
bered with an inordinate mass of baggage ; and our belief is 
lliat the evil is not, in all its length and breadth, a necessary 
evil. We do not mean that it is remediable in the gross, but 
that it is remediable iu part. The disease, ^ve feel assured, 
under proper treatment, can bo greatly alleviated, if a euro bo 
out of the question. What wo especially want at the present 
time is an army that cun bo readily set in motion, and that once 
set in motion, can move with rapidity from one point to another ; 
and whether that object is to be brought about by the agency 
of a baggage-corps,** or of an imj)roved commissariat system, 
is of very little consequence iu the end Sir Charles Naj^ier s 
pamphlet has tliis advantage over Colonel Burlton*s, that it 
suggests something — it aims at some improvement ; whilst the 
Ex-commissary general — laudator temporis acti — seems satis- 
fied with things as they are. ^ 

One word more, before wo part from Colonel Burlton. Ho 
has undertiiken to show — and whiit he has undertaken, he has 
done bravely and well — that the oCGcers of the Indian army are 
not Sybarites;” but soldiers ready, at all times, at the call of 
duty to sacrifice their individual comforts. Who can doubt it? 
Not we. Not, we feel assured. Sir Charles Napier himself. 
But we have marked Colonel Burlton s apology for inserLion , 
and we may let the extract stand : — 

In looking to tho baggage of Iho officers of an Indian army, and calculat- 
ing what may be their real wants, we must first divide them into two classes. 
Those who 'belong to regiments having messei?, and those belonging to 
regiments having none. It will ho simpler still, and perhaps fairer on the 
whole, to class t])em into gfficors of European, and officers of native regi- 
ments. All tho former have excellent and well-organized messes. These 
officers have only to sit down, eat, and be filled. The native regiments differ ; 
some have messes, others have not; hut the officers of these corps are so liable 
to he detached, on escort, treasure, and other such duties, away from their 

P 1 
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heud quarters, that, in point of fact, they must keep themselves to some ex- 
tout i^rovided with tho means of getting a breakfast or dinner cooked up for 
themselves, independently altogether of the aid of the moss ; and we may 
as well, therefore, put the latter out of sight altogether, in considering their 
wants. At page 39 of his pamphlet, Bir Charles Napier gives us his idea 
of what an oiBcer requires on service, “ liis tent, his bed, a canteen, a 
second pair of breeches,” and so forth. Very true ; the allowance is a fair 
and liberal one enough : nay, more, if tho officer belongs to an European 
regiment, he will not require the canteen at all. In fact the only part of 
an officer s baggage, worth considering, is his tent. Tliis requires one or two 
(camels for its conveyance. TiCt the Government provide it, and carry it, and 
I am tolerably certain that no officer in the army, (save some of tho highest 
ranks), would wish to encumber himself on active service with more than 
one camel, for the conveyance of all tho rest of his worldly goods. The 
officer of an European regiment would not oven require one camel ; his second 
pair of breeches, and other luxuries of tho kind, might be earned in a pair 
of camp baskets, slung over a mans shoulder ; and another man could carry 
his l)ca. What more would he want ? I am afraid, however, tho officer of 
the native regiment, tho regiment without a moss, must he indulged a little 
more. Remember, he has no meal provided for him ; he has nothing to 
oat but what ho brings with him, or cun pick up on the march, (I need 
hardly say lipw much that is), — and to prepare oven that measly fowl, or ema- 
ciated kid, which we saw mounted on his camel, ho must cany his own S])it 
or gridiron. Then, as lie cannot afford to carry wino or beer, he may bo 
allowed to comfort himself occasionally with a cup of tea, — tho European 
soldier receives it daily ; — aud perhaps a bottle or two of brandy, “ to keep 
out the cold ” on a wet night, will not bo grudged him even by Sir Charles 
Napier. But, to render even these very small comforts of any use, ho must 
carry a tea-kettle, a saucepan or two, a tea-pot (ho will drink his to.t out of a 
tuml)lcr, and bo thankful), a couple of plates, and as many Imivos, forks, 
and spoons, llo must have a canteen, in short, and tho host kind of can- 
teen is a camel trunk. It will hold all I have mentioned, and a small supply 
of tea, biscuits, &c. besides. It occupies one side of a camel : on the other 
side is slung a corresponding trunk, conveying tho spare pair of breeches, 
&c., and over the two, crosswise, is tho bed. Tho kid, tho fowl, tho grid- 
iron, the spit, have already been stowed away on tho other camel carrying 
the tent; and perliaps, if you were present, and watched very closely tlio 
unloading of tho two animals, you might find tho tea kettle and saucepan, with 
a lump of firewood, and a piece of salted beef, a red-horriug, or a tongue 
perhaps, carefully stowed away by tho ingcnictus butlor, cook, and footman, 
(like Mrs. Malaprop’s Mr. Cerberus, three single gentlemen in one), in 
fiomo fold of the tent, whilst, from amidst the bed-clothes, would emergo 
boots, b air-brushes, night-caps, segars, razors (oh, fie I thou Sybarite !) tho half- 
emptied brandy bottle, a prayer-book (good boy 1), candlestick, slippers, a 
ono-keyed fiiito, and a single-barrelled gun. A bed on the lino of march is 
sometliing like a carpet-bag, tho general repository of all miscellaneous 
stray articles, which no one can find any other place for ; and which can 
never be filled so full, but that something else can be crammed into it, 
somehow or other. Now wo hero havo pictured our two young officei-s. 
The one, belonging to an European regiment, needs nothing but a couple 
of -men ; if ho be extravagant, and havo more than one spare pair of 
breeches, let him have one camel, instead of the two men. He requires 
nothing.more, except for his tent ; and I think J may say, going on active 
•service, ho seldom has more. 

Tho officer of the native regiment, on tho other hand, who has no mess 

resort to, nothing to eat or drink but what ho carries, must be considered 
iu a more indulgent spirit, and should not be grudged, (whatl think he does 
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not often exceed) one camel for all his wants, in addition, as in tho former 
case, to the requisite carnage for his tent ; nay, more, if I wore the G eneral 
commanding, 1 would allow him a man with a pair of baskets besides, though 
it wore only to let him carry one bottle of wino to rejoice with over our first 
victory ; or to drink his mother’s health on her birtb-day ; and at tho same 
time to relieve the groaning bed of some portion of its burthen. 

It is but proper to toll the English reader that tl)e higher ranks of tho 
Indian army faro somewhat, though not much better, than the young officer, 
whose meyiage I have been describing ; but as Sir Charles Ntmior would 
seem to have selected a Gomraandcr-in-Chiof, or General of Division 
least, with his sixty servants ( vide page 21), to hold up as a specimen o? 
our Indian officers to the gaze of an astonished English public, it is but 
fair that I should select my specimen ^of the monster from tho otlier end of 
the ladder, and show wliat are the vaunted luxuries of the Indian subaltern. 
That the officei’S of the Indian army can dispense with even these luxuries^ 
when their duty calls on them to do so; that they are ever ready to mar<?h 
without even a servant or a tent, when emergencies arise ; and to loavo 
everything hohind them but their stout hearts and good swords, when started 
in pursuit of an enemy, let the history of India proclaim. 

Who made a difficulty, or asked a question about bis baggage, his ser 
vants, his luxuries, when ho heard that Lord Lake was about to take him n 
marcli of soventyffivo miles at a stretch, to surpriso Holkar at Futtygliur? 
And when they beat up his quarters in tho morning, after that splendid 
march, was there one of those enervated luxurious officers absent from the 
fray ? ITow did they accomplish thoso extraordinary marches of the cam- 
paigns of 1817 — 18, if they were so dependent on their baggage, their 
servants, and their creature comforts? Ask General Caulfield, Sir Charles, 
(lie is now an East India Director), how he and his officers fared, or wbat 
tlioy cared for luxuries, in his successful pursuit of a body of Pindaris in 
1817, with a party of the 5th Cavalry? Or what cared they either of tho 
4 th Cavalry under Major Ridge, in tlicir inarcl) of about the same distapco 
a short time afterwards ? Or tho left division of the grand army under Sir 
Dyson Marshall ? Or, subsGquei}tIy, the cavalry, or flying division, under 
Sir Thomas Brown ? Or the divisions on tho Nerhudda, under Adams and 
Doveton ? Or the Bombay division, under Sir W. G. Keir? Did they, I 
ask, or any of them, ever talk of luxuries or inquire for thoir servants, tents, 
or baggage, wlicn called on to make marches of forty, fifty, and sixty miles? 
or did they flag or fail in accomplishing them ? 

Look at the army in Ava. Look at that force just starting from Ran- 
goon (it is I’ehurary 1825), under Sir A. Campbell. Wiiat were thoir equip- 
ments, think yon, their luxuries, their baggage, thoir servants ? V'ou shall 
hear. Every efficer was allowed, for tho purpose of carrying his tentj his 
clothes, his provisions, his worldly goods and cliattcls of every kind, one- 
half of a bullock ; om miserable Bengal bullock, of tho worst and smallest 
description (not bigger than a donkey), was allowed for every two officers; 
and wo w'erc starting on a march of several hundred miles, through a hostile 
country, which wo knew would be desolated and deserted before us. The 
sight of that camp, I imagine, would have astonished, or, it may bo delighted, 
yir Charles Napier ; at all events, it would have shewn him “ the old Penin- 
sula style'* fairly outdone in India. Few, but a very few, lucky officers, who 
had been at Rangoon during the pj-evious eight or nine months of its occupa- 
tion, had contrived to pick up a stray pony, or a donkey, or a cow perhaps, 
to help them on in the approaching campaign ; but the majority, the great 
bulk of them, in fact, had nothing but tho miserable half bullock beforo 
mentioned. For tents, few had anything better than a sort of awning, or a 
large blanket, (or two sown together), with throe bambus, two uprights, 
and a ridge pole, to support it. But I am a poor hand at a descrip- 
tion, and will therefore give a picture of our camp, os drawn by an 
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officer, who had rather a good idea of colouring, and was not ashamed 
to display his talent. ” On reaching camp, the scene which presented 
itself was at once grotesque and novel. No double-noled tent bespoke the 
army of Bengal, or rows of well-pitched rowties tnat of the sister pre- 
sidency ; no oriental luxury was here displayed, or even any of the com- 
forts of an European camp ** (please to mark that, Sir Charles !) “ to con- 
sole the traveller after his hot and weary march ; but officers of all ranks 
coiiching under a blanket, or Lilliputian tent, to shelter themselves from 
a meridian sun, with a miserable half-starved cow or pony, the sole beast of 
l^urden of tlie inmate, tied or piqueted in rear, conveying to the mind more 
*the idea of a gipsy bivouac, than of a military encampment. Nothing of 
the pomp or circumstance of war was here apparent, nor would oven the 
experienced eye have recognised in the little group, that appeai^ed but as a 
speck on the surface of an extensive plain, a force about to undertake the 
subjugation of an empire, and to fight its way for 600 miles against climate, 
privation, and a numerous enemy.” — Snodgrass s Burmese Wa)\ pp. 132-9. 

It may be as well to mention, that this force,** about to undertake the 
subjugation of an empire,” consisted of about 1,300 European infantry, 
1,000 sepoys, two squadrons of native cavalry, one troop of horse-artillery, 
and a rocket-troop. For this small force wo contrived to carry provisions 
for fifteen days, on carts ; the train was a small one indeed, compared with 
what is required for an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, but, small 
as it was, it w^as the only part of our baggage train which over incommoded 
our movements, or caused us trouble. So it will always be found in India ; 
the actual luggage of officers and men is as nothing compared with the 
depot of provisions ; and yet, how can the latter be dispensed witli ? But 
to return to tlie force in Ava. For the luxuries of the tahlo, the officers 
on this campaign received the same rations as the private soldier ; salt 
junk, (occasionally varied by a little fresh buffiilo ! ) ship-biscuits, and 
two drams of rum, drawn daily on indent, from the commissariat stores. 
This was not simply for a day or4;wo, either; the force loft Hangoon on tiio 
12 til of February, and did not get into quarters, if such they could be called, 
at Prome, until the 25th of April ; and yet, somehow or other, we got 
along gaily enough. It would have been most dangerous to attempt such 
a march, with such equipments, in Hiiidostan ; but fortunately we had de- 
lightful weather, and the troops continued remarkably healtliy throughout. 
When YOU reach Bombav, Sir Charles, ask Sir Willoughby Cotton, if bo 
remembei’S the time, when lie thought a piece of buffalo's flesh a luxury. 
To bo sure it required the teeth of an ogre to masticate it, but it made 
something like a soup : it was fresh ; we got ft at first, but seldom, and so it 
was considered somewhat of a treat! Go to ! Sir Charles, go to ! In your 
trip to Emamgbur in 1843, you and your aide-de-camp had three camels 
between you, and you think your self-denial and privation in notbaving 
more, worthy Of a note of admiration ! You had beer and wine too, it 
seems ; however, as you confess and cry shame on yourself for wo 
will say no more about it ; only, I pray you, not to run away with the idea, 
that you arc going to command an army, whose officers will not readily 
and cheerfully go hand in hand with you in all things, — in hardship, in 
privations, or iu dangers, — but I am forgetting our line of baggage. 

We part, after this passage, as will the majority of our 
readers, in good humour with Colonel Burlton; but we cannot 
lielp wishing that he had turned his experience, which is great, 
and his talents, which" are considerable, to some better account. 
The importance of the subject -deserves something better than 
a volume of amusing banter: and something ,t^ter the Ex- 
commissary General might easily give us, if he-y6md. 
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Art. VI. — Introduction to the Bengali Language^ by the late 

Rev. W. Yates^ Z>. D. Edited by J, Wenger* 

We feel that some explanation is required of our reasons for 
drawing attention to a language, which does not possess one 
single prose author of sterling value, which has none of the 
early national poetry that sometimes compensates for the ab- 
sence of a more varied literature, and which is spoken by % 
people, whom the Deen Dayala and Bhawani Sings of Oude, or of 
Kohilcund, are accustomed to hold in the most supreme and un- 
mitigated contprapt. 

The claims of the Bengali language on onr notice are, however, 
both manifold and indisputable. It is spoken by from twenty- 
five to thirty millions of inhabitants. The vast plains, in which 
it is the medium of conversation, are the fairest and richest 
throughout the length and breadth of tlio Peninsula. Closely 
dependant on the parent Sanskrit, it possesses many of the ad- 
vantages, and few of the blemishes, which characterize that first 
of Indo-Germanic tongues. Though not without a few dialecti- 
cal variations, it preserves mainly an unbroken regularity, from 
the banks of thqSubhanrika, to the frontiers of Assam. It is 
simple in its structure, lucid in its syntax, and vigorous in its 
expressions, and above all, it is inseparably connected in our 
mind with those pleasing recolWbtions, which the progress of 
education, and the first dawning Of enlightened opinions in the 
Lower Provinces, cannot fail to excite. 

No further apology would therefore seem required for the 
following detailed notice of the Bengali language and liter- 
ature. It has frequently been remarked that Bengali more 
closely resembles Sanskrit than Italian does Latin. We might 
go further, and almost say that it has altered very little more 
from the original, than modern Greek has from the language of 
Thucydides and Plato. Bengali has experienced but a moderate 
change from the vicissitudes of conquest, and the successive sway 
of Mussulman or Affghan dynasties. It is true that the influx 
of Persian and Arabic substantives, into the spoken and even the 
written dialect, has been very considerable : but the great land- 
marks of the language have remained fixed aud unalterable. 
In the simplicity of its syntax, in its observance of many of the 
laws of euphony, in the preservation unimpaired of those parts 
of speech,which European grammarians term verbs, and which 
Orientals with more true perception, emphatically term the 
words of action^ in adherence to all that the Sanskrit language 
had of dignity and clearness; aud^in abhorrence of a load of 
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grammatlcixl sublleties, Bengali as a written language, has 
remained to this day unchanged. It has not resulted from tho 
coalition of two broken languages, as modern English from 
Norman-French and Saxon : it shows no marks of that fusion 
which invaders, succeeding each other in rapid succession, havo 
given to tho Italian : it sprung not, like the polished Urdu, from 
some great Camp-city, where, for six months in. the year, tho 
Amir and the retainer, the peasant and the mercenary soldier, ad- 
venturers and pedlars from distant countries, mixed in tho inter- 
course of amusement, of dependance, or of trade, hengali flows 
almost entirely from one single source; and, of all the rivulets 
which rise from that primeval fountain, it most yeminds us of 
the original parent. 

Whatever may have been the early seat, or the fortunes of 
that nation, whose laws and literature arc contained in the Sans- 
krit, there is little doubt that they possessed, as a people, many 
of the essential elements of greatness. With the conservative 
spirit of their institutions, and the depressing tendency of their 
social and domestic policies, by which those elements were 
stifled, we have here nothing to do. But for a right under- 
standing, of the character of the Bengali language, we may be 
pardoned for a passing reference to that of the Sanskrit. 
Rich in synonymes, regular in its early formation, with euphony 
that fell like music on the car, and combinations that convoyed 
instantaneously a graphic pic^rc to the eye, of wire-drawn 
subtlety, of pointed and sententious terseness, difluse or compact 
at will, of fertility such as neither fresh discoveries in science, 
nor aU the refinements of the schools, could exhaust, speaking by 
turns the language of war, of love, and of philosophy, Sanskrit 
might have descended to posterity, no incorrect image of that 
ideal perfection, which its ambitious priesthood had vainly arro- 
gated for their chosen offspring. But ample causes were at 
work to blast the fair promise of its eaTlier stages. It fell into 
the hands of men, whose perverse ingenuity delighted to change 
clearness into obscurity, and to make riddles of plain wor^. 
What was already refined became intricate and confused : what 
was manly and vigorous, was rendered fanciful and puerile. 
The language well worthy of the Rulers of Uastinapura and 
Ujayini, became the language of quacks, of dreamers, and 
of mountebanks. Its' melodious euphony was degraded to 
the formation of endless and unmeaning alliterations : its gram- 
mar was loaded with those additional incumbrances, which testi- 
fy the desire to moke knowledge hard of attainment, and worth- 
less, when attained. Thus tricked out and falsified, with a litera- 
ture unadorned by even a gjngle historical work, it has come 
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down to us as the lasting memorial of the Asiatic intellect^ which 
in tho social system, as in the creations of the brain, appears ' 
alike incapable of comprehensiveness, of freedom, and of truth. 

From the above language Bengali has sprung at one step. Its 
only new invention is a new written character. While the Hindi 
employs the old Devanagari, the Bengali has devised a new set of 
symbols, based essentially on the same principles, but different in 
actual shape. Whether the former fact be an argument to prove 
the greater independance of the people of Upper India, and the 
latter demonstrate tho more pliant and servile temperament of 
the dwellers by tlio Lower Ganges ; whether Bengali was devis- 
ed as a speaking language, because it w'as either impossible or- 
impolitic to speak in such a one as the Sanskrit, are questions 
which may be left to the speculative and the curious. But it is 
worth while to examine how like, and yc^ how unlike, are the 
original and the copy. In pure Bengali well nigli every word 
is pure Sanskrit. Here the final letter lias been omitted ; there 
the word itself has undergone some slight change, but is yet easily 
traceable to the source : here again it is hardly to be recognised, 
save by the implicit faith, and the unhesitating compliance of 
the eager philologist. But in the syntax, what a complete, what 
a salutary revolution ! Instead of the complicated declensions of 
Sanskrit, we liRve nouns which adapt themselves to a certain 
ready-made set of affixes, indicative of case, and never subject 
to variety. Very slight regard is paid to the difference of singular 
and plural, and but occasionally to the concord of adjective.®. 
English itself is hardly less solicitous, than is the Bengali, about 
the distinctions of sex in epithets. But if the change is remark- 
able in nouns, it is something miraculous in the verbs. Sanskrit 
had shown us some ten conjugations; a couple of thousand 
roots, ideal in existence, it is true, but still the source of 
verbs : a common and a proper form of conjugation : a 
number of prepositions, which, when added to the root, in- 
cx’eased, modified, or altered, in some way, its original mean- 
ing : a profusion of tenses as considerable as in Greek : a 
general uncertainty, so striking as to puzzle the most prac- 
tised scholar and the profoundest grammarian. By one single 
stroke of the enchanter’s wand all this has vanished. All the 
subtleties of dictionary makers, all the fine-spun distinctions, 
all tho artificial barriers, which hedged in Sanskrit from the vul- 
gar gaze, and made its acquisition the labour of a life-time, 
have been entirely swept away. Out of a language the most 
complicated, the most refined, and the most impregnable, has 
come forth a spoken tongue, composed essentially of the same 
substance, and yet tjje most simple in structure, and the least 
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fettered by created restrictions, of any in the whole range of 
philology. 

A snort account of the most remarkable peculiarities of Ben- 
gali may perhaps be no unOtting introduction to a statement 
of its exceedingly scanty literature, and to such particulars of 
its usages and structure, as we have been enabled to gather from 
intercourse with the native population. In this, we shall endea- 
vour to avoid the minuteness of a lexicographer, and to set forth 
such an account as may serve to acquaint even un-oriental 
readers with the main sources of its weakness audits strength. 

In Orthogr.aphy, Bengali closely imitates the Sanskrit. It 
has invented, as before said, a new character, but in the number 
of letters, vowels or consonants, in the laws of euphony, which 
regulate their junction and scp.ii’ation, it is essentially one and 
the same. A nobler ni^del could, indeed, hardly have been found. 
No anxiety for symmetrical order on the part of the inventor of 
letters, no desire to express sound by adequate signs, could 
have devised representatives more luminous and more efficient. 
The pre-eminence of Sanskrit in this respect is sufficiently 
proved by the pertinacity with which so many Eastern dialects 
have appropriated, not the exact form of its letters, but their 
powers, number, division, and arrangement. The invention of 
the Sanskrit Cadmus, whoever he may have bepn, remains to 
this day unrivalled ; and, as recent publications have reminded 
us, is re-jH'oduccd with slight alterations in the most distant and 
o[)positc regions of India, in the languages of Nepal, and on the 
borders of Scinde. 

But in pronunciation Bengali has deteriorated. The clear 
sounding a, which, in Sanskrit, is considered inherent in every 
consonant, when no other distinct vowel is expressed, has been 
transmitted into a dull-sounding o. The consonant or semi- 
vowel y is invariably pronounced as j, and the distinction between 
V and /> has completely vanished. The effect of this last unautho- 
rised metamorphosis will be readily conceived by every beginner 
in Bengali, who will be dismayed, at the first outset, by hearing 
his native Pundit pronounce the word “ vowels,’’ the force or 
which he is endeavouring to explain, as “ bowels,” and the word 
“ votes,” as “ boats 1” What greater proof is required of dege- 
neracy, and of dulled perception in speech and ear ? 

The rules for nouns and adjectives, cases and concords, com- 
pawtivc and superlative, are all of the simplest and easiest kind. 
In the numerals the utmost license seems to have been given to 
the wanderings of fancy. What in Sanskrit are uniform and 
regular, have, in eommon Bengali as in Hindi, become way- 
woi’d, disorderly and unmeaning. This is in some degree com- 
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pensated by the aimplicity of the verba* It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say, that there ia no such thing as an irregular verb 
in the language. Those of regular declension maintain an ^ 
unswerving fidelity to one model; and in the written language, 
or that employed with persons of rank, the utmost possible use 
is made of the primary verb ** to do,*^ which, joined with a noun- 
substantive, actually displaces all other verbs, which, in them- 
selves and without any noun, are indicative of the act talked of, 
or performed. One or two other peculiarities in this part of 
the subject are not undeserving notice. The form of the Latin 
future (ibo), which had been lost in Sanskrit, rc-appears In Ben 
gali : a negative and an affirmative verb, short and compact, give 
it an additional source of strength, especially in conversation : 
it has the causal verb regularly formed by the insertion, or the 
lengthening, of one single syllable : its passive form is some- 
what cumbersome, though It possesses the merit of perspicuity : 
and in short there appears throughout a studied desire to avoid 
whatever is variable, intricate, or obscure. 

In the conjugation of verbs, Bengali has a manifest advantage 
over the spoken language of the North West Provinces, or the 
Urdu. Superior as is the latter in the fertility and variety of 
these parts of speech, grammarians have anxiously laboured 
to load it with new difficulties by subjecting the verb to the 
rules of concord. In French and Italian, we know^participles 
follow the gender, not of the governing, but of tlio governed 
noun. Urdu generally reverses this rule, and carries concord 
further still. The past, the present, and the future tenses are 
actually indicative of the sex of the speaker. Open an Urdu 
story book, and a glance will tell whether a man or a woman 
be the party acting in the narrative. These created distinc- 
tions, though at times serving to elucidate, obviously increase 
the difficulties of beginners, and, from a laudable desire to im- 
part clearness to sentences, degenerate into intricacy and con- 
fusion. All the above arc in Bengali unknown. These differ- 
ences are worthy of notice for those who would appreciate the 
simple and almost inffintine character of Bengali grammar. 
Divest it of its somewhat forbidding written character, and its 
dulled sound, it is one of the plainest and most inviting of all 
derivative tongues. 

At the risk of turning a paper on the merits of a language 
into a philological disquisition we have been hitherto diffuse. 
We now proceed to examine the character of the few books 
extant in Bengali, on which even the most favourable opi- 
nion could not venture to bestow the title of a literature. We 
gather from Dr. Yates’s book, that before the commencemeiit of 
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the present century, few, if any, even of those few, were in 
existence. The palmy days of Hindu literature had indeed 
long passed away. A new rival had fairly occupied possession 
of the field. It was, in truth, a noble language, fitted alike for 
the closet and the assembly, for the philosopher and the man of 
the world. Men, who could explore the depths of the mind 
with as great perseverance as any of the Hindu sages, here 
found a worthy exponent of their thoughts. Poets had com- 
posed in it epics on the deeds of heroes, as famous as those sto- 
ried in the Baraayana. By it, authenticated narratives of in- 
vasion, of conquest, and of imperial rule, had been handed down 
to successive generations. Its praises in favour of wine, its 
highly-wrought descriptions of the youthful charms of women, 
had arrested the attention of high and low, and had gladdened 
even the hearts of kings. Famed minstrels had adopted its 
sweet sounds to the melody of the harp, and had been rewarded 
for their song, by the proverbial neglect, or the fabled munifi- 
cence, of oriental sovereigns. Rich in every imaginable dc- 

f )artment of literature, it was eminently the language of articu- 
ate-speaking men. It had been increased by a law phraseology, 
drawn from another and a more powerful source : it gave dig- 
nity to the humblest subjects, and clothed in an exuberant, re- 
dundancy of diction the driest and dullest of disquisitions ; and, 
above all, it possessed a quality, in which Sanskrit was signally 
wanting, that of ready application to all the practical purposes 
of life. Nothing about it was more remarkable than the per- 
fection of its written character. Its manuscripts, of which the 
neatness and accuracy might almost vie with the printer’s art, 
adorned with tracery and embellishment, were banded down as 
heir-looms in the families of nobles, or stored in repositories, 
where breathed the odour of sanctity. It had been cultivated, 
men said, with greater success in India than in the land of 
its origin, and conscious of its superjority for all purposes of 
intercourse or of business, the supple Hindu soon learnt to 
handle it with equal or even greater facility and readiness than 
the unbending Mussulman himself. 

* Persian was in fact the language of the court and of the 
cabinet, and the high road to distinction and to wealth. With 
it, sanctioned by the stamp and title of ofiScial importance, and 
hallowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan population by theA 
ennobling associations of conquest and dominon, no vernacular 
language could for a moment^ hope to vie. No doubt, Bengali was 
ordinarily used, even in writing, by the middle classes on unim- 
portant occasions. A village agent wrote his petition, or a 
zemindar’s head man might keep the day book of the estate, in 
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this despised And neglected medium. But even this sort Of 
Bengali was much more characterized by an infusion of Per- 
sian, than it is at present. We have seen sunnuds, registered in 
the year 1780, and consequently of much older date, where 
the characters indeed were Bengali, but where not one single 
word in a sentence, except the concluding verb, was anything 
else than the most unmixed Persian. In Persian, to be brief, 
Avas everything transacted that savoured of dignity, of judicial 
forms, or of complimentary address. 

It may therefore be asserted with correctness that if the Ben- 
gali languiige be several hundred years old, its scanty literature 
is not of older date than a century: and within the space of one 
hundred years, what eastern nation can be fairly expected to 
create for itself a permanent literature ? Still, a passing no- 
tice of some of the books usually read in Bengali by either 
natives or Europeans, may not be out of place. We commence 
with a Avork known under various appellations in ever^r country, 
where fables are listened to with pleasure, or recited with 
effect. 

The character of the Hitopadesha is well known from the 
original, or from some one of its numerous translations, off- 
shoots and paraphrases. A minute analysis of its contents is 
therefore needless. But, like most imitations, it has con- 
siderably degenerated in Ihe hand of the translator. To say- 
nothing of the style, which is often inundated with Sanskrit 
forms, “and therefore proportionately -vicious, the matter has 
deteriorated as regards elegance, simplicity, and worth. Allu- 
sions already indelicate, have become more coarse. Anecdotes, 
eminently characteristic of eastern social life, are marked by 
a broader cast, and by more repugnant featui-es. We miss also 
the quaint simplicity of those Sanskrit couplets, which pointed 
the moral, contained the scope and essence of the tale, gave 
additional force to the exhortations of a confidential adviser, 
and deterred the king himself from some contemplated evil 
deed. We are, in short, losers by the exchange. We have 
gained the iron armour of Diomede for the precious gold of 
Glaucus. 

The Tota Itihas, or Tales of a Parrot, deserve notice, as Avell 
from their style, as their subject. An adaptation of the Persian 
ICoti-namah,’^ it is not restricted to words of pure Sanskrit origin, 
but contains a large admixture of Persian ; and, as such, affords 
a fair specimen of the colloquial style. But the frame work 
of the book is more remarkable than its language. Maimun 
and Khojesta are two young persons, possessed of everything 
that can give a charm to married life. Maimun, the husband. 
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baa occasion to journey to a far country, and leaves as the 
confiddIKtial advisers of his wife, a Mynah and a Parrot. In 
her lord’s absence the heart of Khojesta is not proof against 
the seductions of a handsome young Rajput, and she is on the 
point of falling a victim to temptation. The Mynah, for 
giving unseasonable advice in unpleasant language, is summarily 
dashed to the ground. The Parrot takes warning by the 
untoward fate of his companion, and endeavours to keep his 
mistress in the paths of rectitude, not by pointed injunctions, 
but by a device similar to that which Scheherazade in the 
Arabian Nights employs to hinder the Sultan from sacrificing 
• a fresh victim on every succeeding day. He gives advice the 
■ very opposite of what he intends, and illustrates it, either by 
a long tale, or by the conduct of personages just sufficiently 
explained to awaken curiosity. The story is spun out, and 
Khojesta listens, until the night is too far spent to allow execu- 
tion of her design. The sequel may be imagined. The device is 
attended with complete success, and in the end, the husband 
returns to find the honour of his home inviolate. 

The Purush Parikhya, or “ trial of a man,” is a translation 
of a Sanskrit work. It contains a series of moral tales, but 
is gradually falling Into neglect, and is well nigh out of date. 

In the Prabodh Cliundrika, or ^moonlight of intelligence,” 
the student may range at will over all kinds of Bengali from 
the liighest to the lowest : from sentences so studded with 
Sanskrit combinations ns to be almost unintelligible to those 
who have not learnt the older language, down to vulgar abuse 
and colloquial freedoms, such as could hardly be understood, 
save by those who have frequently conversed with porters, fish- 
ermen, and quarrelsome old women. 

The Batris Singhasan, or thirty-two thrones, may demand 
a little longer notice. It relates to Vikramaditya, a sovereign 
to whose age Hindu tradition love^ to refer everything mar- 
vellous or dimly great. Indra, pleased with this king’s excel- 
lent conduct, presents him with a throne. This throne, adorned 
with thirty-two images, is carried to the monarch by the god 
of air. When Vikramaditya is killed in fight with Salivahana, 
this precious gift is buried by the ministers, and for a long 
time remains hidden. Many years afterwards, a ryot, cultivat- 
ing his paternal acres, discovers that, when sitting on a plat4 
&rm in the midst of his field, he becomes endowed with the 
qualities of great discernment ond decision. By the order of 
Bbcg, the reigning monarch of the country, the ground is dug 
up, and the lost throne duly discovered. When the king, in 
the midst of a large circle of courtiers, is about to take his seat 
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there, the first image informs him, that without Vikramaditya’s 
qualities he is unworthy to occupy Vikramaditya^throne. 
Explanation ensues ; and a story is told by each one of the 
thirty-two images in succession, illustrative of the former king’s 
great or good qualities, and implying that a worthy successor to 
him has not yet been born amongst the sons of men. The style 
of this work is good, and its form and scope are no infelicitous 
examples of the tales which captivate the eastern imagination. 

The other current Bengali works may be summarily dismiss- 
ed. The life of Raja Krishna Chundra Rai is an account of 
the ancestor of the present Rajah of Nuddea, intermingled with 
such pleasant fictions as the fancy of the compiler might sugr 
gest. The “ Light of knowledge” and the Sea of knowledge,” 
are each, a series of moral tales, abounding like all other orien- 
tal works, in truisms but at times displaying a considerable 
power of language. To Bengali poetry we may make some 
allusion further on. 

» With the exception of a few other works, and of sundry 
ephemeral publications,* the above arc really the only books, 
which can be said to make up the Bengali literature. Amongst 
the whole number, there is no single one which can even pre- 
tend to an equality with the Urdu work, the Bagb-o-rbanar. 
It IS in fact just such a literature as we might expect from 
a people, who, for one series of years, saw in Sanskrit, a vehicle 
for thought and a fancied reiiository for knowledge, with 
which other created langiingcs could never compete ; and, for 
another series, transferred their admiration to Persian, as the 
only road to emolument and to worldly honour. Had a com- 
bination of events secured for England a similar blind servility, 
first to Latin and then to French, we might, at this day, have 
been in the possession of a strong and masculine language. 
But we should certainly have wanted at least one-half of our 
rich and varied literature. 

From this barren and uninteresting part of our subject we 
turn to trace the present boundaries of the spoken language. 
They are mainly as follow’s. Bengali is the medium of con- 
versation, partly, if not entirely, in no less than twenty-three 
districts of the Lower Provinces, With a few slight and unim- 


• The number of these is far too considerable for separate notice, although their 
aggregate is not quite a literature. There have been published in Bengali, Histories 
of Greece, Rome, an<l England, Histories of Bengal aud India, Yates's dialogues on 
Natural Philosophy, Ancient Histories, numerous Tracts aud Pamphlets printed by the 
Calcutta School Book Society, Tract Society, Serauiporc and Assam and oUier presses, 
and the Encycloptedia Bengidensis, by the Rev. Krishna Mohan Baneni, a work which 
is decidedly a step in theri^ht direction, and the style of which is ^ood, although there 
is room we think for improvement in the books selected for translation.. 
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portant variations of grammar, it is also spoken all over Assam* 
Assam^ isin fact a mere form of Bengali, without any origi> 
nal or aistinct characteristics of its own. To the south of 
Midnapore, the river Subhanrika forms a natural boundary be^ 
tween Bengali and Uriya. To the west of the above district 
and of Bancoorab, the country, no longer alluvial, is scantily 
populated, and overrun with jangle. Bengali is however 
spoken in Maunbhdm ; but to the south it is soon met by the 
language of the. Coles, which prevails in Singbhdm, and 
north and west, by Hindi. In Monghir it ceases altogether; 
in Dinagepore and part of Purneah it is still Bengali : in the 
northern part of Purneah it is Urdu. To the east and north, 
the hills generally form a physical boundary of their own, 
where dialects are spoken which have nothing in common with 
the great languages of the Peninsula. Thus the Garrows to 
the north of Mymensing, and the Cossiahs at Jyntcah and 
Cherra Poonji, are severally distinguished by their barbarous 
and uncouth jargon, their savage rites, and their unapproachable 
s^tt^lor. In Chittagong, the most south-eastern of our regu- 
lation districts, Bengali is not much spoken to the north of the 
Sitakund range of hills, nor southward, at all beyond the river 
Naf. In the former case it is met by a confusion of dialects, 
end in the latter by Mug, the language of Arracan. The tide 
of Mohammedan invasion has here left marks of its passage not 
eradicated to this day. The whole spoken or written language 
is largely intermixed with Persian. One-half of the petitions 
presented in the courts are drawn up in this language. Any 
slight smattering of education, based on indigenous principles, 
is by the native acquired in the form of Persian ; and, from this 
and other causes, the Bengali of Chittagong is the most impure, 
and the hardest of comprehension, of that in use anywhere. 

The language is spoken with considerable elegance and pro- 
priety by many classes in Calcutta itself, and in several districts 
adjoining the metropolis, as flooghly, Jessore, Burdwan, Pubna, 
and Rajshahye. But thquh^st form will probably be found in 
Nuddea, where reminiscences of ancient Brahminical learning 
contribute to preserve the language in its purity and strength. 
Variations of style in the several districts, though here and 
there remarkable, do not take the wide range taken by the 
language of Upper India. Strange local words for the- com- 
monest things will of course now and then fill an enquiring 
philologist with astonishment, and vagaries in pronunciation 
may grate on his offending ear. In Chittagong the sound is 
nasal: in Assam, guttural : in Sylhet, more labial: in the 
Sunderbun^s, mote palatal : and in all the eastern districts the 
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sh \a invariably pronounced as h. The sibilant letter is uncon^ 
sciously elided. In some places the negative is place^^not tbe 
last word of the sentence, as the grammar requires,' but the last 
but one : and in others the conditional is employed as the pre- 
sent tense. In all this the slight importance of dialectic, as 
compared with essential differences of language, must ever be 
borne in mind. The former are mostly confined to conversation, 
and excluded from correspondence and books. A familiar illus- 
.tration of this peculiarity is at hand in the Scotch. A man, 
born north of the Tweeil, will often, in writing English, prove 
himself master of the language in all its fullness and precision, 
and yet disfigure it, in speaking, by a Doric pronunciation, and 
by unauthorized Scotticisms. 

.If some men, who acquire any new language, believe, with 
Coleridge, that they are thus adding another string to their 
bow, mahy will naturally inquire what equivalent they are 
likely to gain for the time and labour expended in the acquisi- 
tion. Here an opportunity presents itself for the examination * 
of the advantages resulting from, and the facilities for acquiring, 
a thorough knowledge of any eastern or western tongue. It 
is obvious that the rewai'd in either case is soonest appreciated 
on the spot where the language is spoken. A man travelling 
up the Khine, and a man travelling up the Ganges, if unac- 
quainted with the prevailing medium of conversation, are both 
equally sensible of their own disadvantages, and equally 
anxious to remove them. The one feels as helpless, if unable to 
ask his way to the nearest Hof, as the other, if incapable of 
finding out the road to the adjoining bazar. To both the in- 
trinsic merits of either language are nothing in comparison with 
the paramount importance of speaking it with ease. The most 
elegant, and the most barbarous dialects are so far on equal 
terms. Hut bow different their value, w'hen local exigencies are 
no longer felt! Hundreds, who never travel, or who have tra- 
velled never to do so again, will continue to derive pleasure, 
increased at each perusal, from tb^parkling lyrics of Ger- 
many, from the dark mazes of Italian*istory, from that pulpit 
eloquence, which struck terror to the hearts of profligate cour- 
tiers, or, round the grave of the departed great, melted an ad- 
miring audience to tears. But the most ardent philologist, his 
travels once over, can scarcely hope to derive any lasting sa- 
tisfaction from the study of languages spoken in India, beyond 
that of tracing out the offshoots of some great original, or of 
marking the connection between manners, morals, and speech. 
Thus to a man whose vocation is not on eastern ground, or who 
has no desire to map out the divisions of spoken tongues, time 
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spent on the languages of India, whether of the north or south of 
the Peninsula, is time thrown away. However interesting as the 
repository of much that is curious or ancient, a language without 
a permanent literature is a blank. We have often doubted 
whether most to admire, or to condemn, the conduct of the 
French Government, which, with two insignificant settlements 
in India, instituted in the metropolis a chair of the Urdu lan- 
guage, and appointed to it a man of such ability as M. Garciii 
de Tassjr. However meritorious may be the desire to extend 
discoveries in philology, or to promote Asiatic researches gene- 
rally, we must think that hours, spent in attendance on that 
gentleman’s lectures, are to the Parisian youth mere hours of 
idleness. Without some one direct object, connected with the 
main business of life, a language studied solely for words can 
never bestow an adequate return. The occupation may oxcite 
curiosity, quicken the powers of comparison, and exefeise the 
memory : but it can never expand the imagination, or elevate 
"the heart. 

Whilst, however, discarding all idea of comparing two sub- 
jects, where no fair room for comparison exists, our attention 
has been forcibly drawn to the respective facilities for studying 
Fasten! or Western languages, when learnt for themselves, and 
in the countries of their birth. Never has the contrast between 
the Asiatic and the European systems of progression been so 
signally displayed : in nothing will the scholar be better able 
to trace the opposite course taken by the sons of .laphct and 
the sons of Shein. We will suppose a young man endeavouring 
to master, on the spot, any one European language, French, 
German, the language of Tasso, or the language of Milton. 
The masterpieces of each are necessarily his daily study, and 
their beauties are explained to him by teachers competent to 
remove difficulties, and to smooth the way. But his progress 
is not merely that which .the perusal of books can give, nor bis 
observation limited to the daily task or the morning conversa- 
tion. The outward wo^, the world of the jdeasurc-seeker, or 
of the man of business, nno him full of incident and instruction. 
No blazing sun, nor uncongenial climate prevents his wander- 
ings in high-way and street: no jealous temple closes its doors at 
his approach. The commonest stroll, the merest saunter, are 
not without their lesson. Everywhere the traces of busy, rest- 
less, fervent civilization force themselves on his eye. There 
is something to be learnt from the inscriptions on every shop, 
from the very names of the streets, from the_ placards calling 
atteiition to new modes of acquiring or spending money, or to 
new discoveries in utilitarian science. In the general, or the 
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expensiTO and the artificial, amusements of the nation, there ie 
even more, that, while it gives conversancy with the idiom, 
bestows activity on the intellect, and refinement on the taste. 
Language will be set forth in its purest and most attractive 
dress. The theatre or the assembly may correct anything un- 
orthodox or low. The gentleman-scholar will listen, now to 
the accents of Kean in Hamlet, now to those of Kachel in 
Fhddre, or will hang breathless on the most magnificent of 
tenors pouring out his cadences in the most harmonious of 
southern languages. At one time his attention may be at- 
tracted to some mountebank at an English fair, or to a chatter- 
ing Charlatan in the Champs-EIysoes, or to a contatore difatti on 
the mole .at Naples. At another his ear may bo charmed by 
those rustic melodies which delighted Sir Francis Head at the 
Brunnens of Nassau : or by the purity and elegance with which, 
on the boards of the Francais or the Odeon, are vociferated 
the splendid declamations of Corneille or of liacinc. As he 
runs ho may read. There is no time or locality from which he 
may not gather something; and no social habits are so dissimilar, 
as to inspire disdain, or to repel curiosity. Beading corrects 
sight, and sight corroborates study. The impress of refined 
civilisation and bustling commerce is everywhere ; and by the 
combined influence of reading, of meditation, and of constant 
intercourse with an active and an intellectual population, his 
speech rapidly acq[uire3 fluency, his utterance force, and his 
ear precision. 

How different in India I In some of her large towns the 
marks of advancing civilization are eminently Saxon : in others, 
replete with the activity of the native mass, the footsteps of 
Europeans are only seen at intervals. Many causes combine 
to prevent that constant motion, that perpetual intercourse, 
otherwise natural to the travelling Englishman, and necessary 
to bestow familiarity with a nation’s customs and speech. A 
fierce sun, of which the virulence is however much over-rated, 
a scorching wind, or a drenching rain, %re with many sufficient 
obstacles to life in the open air. With others a confirmed routine 
of existence, or a regular residence in a circle, transplanted 
as it were from the west, and instinct with European notions, 
effectually remove the native world from the sight and the mind. 
Even those, who persist in seeking daily intercourse with the 
population of the country, labour under great and acknowledged 
disadvantages. Traces of the civilization which overflows 
everywhere, and speaks not merely to the thought but to the 
eye, are nowhere to be met. It has left no memorials in the 
cultivated plain : it never ferments in walled cities or in the long. 

R 1 
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lines oF the bazaar. A great barrier, too, staoda between the 
ISoropean and the native crowd assembled for the celebration of 
some social or festive rite. We recognise the marriage proces- 
sion only by the flickering torches, and the discordant music ; the 
scenic representations, which might faintly have recalled to us 
the days when the drama of Kandasa was acted before a king- 
ly audience, are commuted into an extravagant Pdja, or n 
miserable nautch: we are only reminded of we funeral cere- 
mony by the exposed dying, or by the light of the pyre. Some, 
it is true, may through '* the cold medium of books,” have ac- 
quired a certain knowledge of the social world of the Hindu 
and the Mussulman : but even these, from imperfect opportuni- 
ties or from actual distaste, may never have gone forth to see 
whether books reported aright, or how far old customs had 
yielded to innovation. Others again, who, in spite of all natural 
or adventitious obstacles, have freely mingled with natives of all 
ranks, possess no book lore, and want the precision of language 
which writing and reading alone can bestow. Thus there is qp 
combination of resources : the opportunities for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of idiom are neither full nor varied ; we 
cannot readily embrace all the features of native life.as it appears 
in business, in books, in amusement, in the palace, and in the hut. 
We cannot at once tell by what desires the great mass of the 
population is oftencst actuated. Their commonest hopes, their 
daily fears, the secrets of their household, their habitual cast of 
thought, are known to us by distorted views. Our speech to 
them Is rarely that of persons thinking in the language which 
they employ. 

A consideration of the above differences must not be thought 
to imply that facilities for gaining an accurate knowledge of 
Indian languages do not exist. To those undeterred by climate, 
or by the strange aspect of Hindu life, they may be met with 
in sufficient abundance. A .white face will be found to com- 
mand an audience, whether invested with actual authority, or 
relying only on the irresistible influence, which is more or 
less the peculiar right of every European. So far from fleeing 
at his approach, the native population will come to him in shoals. 
So far from finding the ryot difficult of access, Europeans will, 
after a short time, find it difficult to repress their eager advances. 
The story of their wants and wishes will then be rapidly deliver- 
ed. The tale of suffering at the hands of harsh landlords, or 
that inflicted by the vicissitudes of the seasons, will be forth- 
coming, on the slightest enquiry, or on the manifestation of 
the commonest interest. The story of meditated torture, of 
plundered crops, of insulted personal honour, will bo retailed 
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with every shade of variation, and by all mombers of the lower 
classes. It will be the burden of complaint from the mouth of 
garrulous old age, from lusty manhood that might be capable of 
something beyond mere lamentation, from winning infancy, 
from that sex, which, pertinacious in all countries and fixed in 
the pursuit of one cherished object, is never more pertinacious 
than in the plains of Bengal. On these occasions, the bettep 
parts of the native character, their assiduity and quickness, will 
come out in relief. The genuine idiom, the shades of thought 
best seen in the turns of the language, and in accents untu- 
tored by aught but self-interest, may then be known and appre- 
eiated. Opportunities can thus be extended and improved : 
much can be learnt by frequenting the large hauts held in a 
cleared space near some fine old village trees, and much ihore 
by a day spent in those field pursuits which the Englishman 
introduces with him everywhere, in beating up the jungle, or in 
exploring the jheel. 

It is so often said, that a correct knowledge of the language 
is essential to the discharge of public duties, that no one for a 
moment presumes to question the truth of the saying. Excep- 
tions in favour of men, who have distinguished themselves with- 
out great conversancy with the languages, prove nothing to 
the contrary. Such have been good men in spite of their disad- 
vantages, and would have been even more efficient with greater 
facility to themselves, bad these disadvantages been removed. 
It might almost be said, that a clear insight into native character 
is almost inseparable from readiness of comprehension iq)jd flu- 
ency of speech. The Bengali language carries with it a strong 
impress of nationality. This is repeatedly seen in the common 
talk of the ryots. The unchanging spirit of Hinduism is appa- 
rent, as well in language, as in religions rites or distinctions of 
caste. In the mixed dialect employed by thousands of Ryots, 
the attention will often be ai'restcd by old Sanskrit terms, as 
fresh from the mint, we might say, as if issued yesterday. 
There is in truth no explaining the vagaries of tongues. Some 
Sanskrit words, to all appearance portable and convenient, have 
boon entirely discarded in favour of the Persian ; others, well 
nigh synonymous, have manfully maintained their ground. 
Nothing but practice can enable a foreigner to decide which 
stock of words he shall use. An EtiglisbraaD, S[)eaking the 
Bengali language, as he had learnt it from books or from Pandits, 
will, in the course of one sentence, employ, we will say, ft dozen 
word of the Sanskrit stock : one-half of these will be readily 
apprehended by ryots, as used by themselves in daily conver- 
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eation ; the other half, of the same length and sound, will he as 
unintelligible to them as Hebrew or Greek. 

To speak the language familiar to a ryot’s ear, we should 
endeavour to use not exactly that which would be employed by 
educated natives, who had studied Vyakaran, and who wished 
to impress listeners with the philosophical nature of their 
talk: nor again that made*up of the style and substance of 
documents current in the courts. The idiom and the mix- 
ture of Persian should be assimilated to that in use with 
rmidis and bunnias, village gomashtahs, and owners of ten 
acres. This rule, judiciously observed, will give that happy 
medium, which the highest need not disdain to adopt, nor 
the most humble be unable to comprehend. The ryot’s 
talk will then afford a curious index to his general habits 
and feelings. He will not be able to tell an enquh’er either 
his own age or that of his father, and that of his eldest child 
only by a guess : he may not know the day of the month or of 
the week, nor how long it is to the ensuing Dfirga Puja; bis 
idea of dates may be limited to the year of the “ great flood,” 
or of the “ groat famine ho will be as liberal in computing 
the distance to the nearest thannah or bazar, as any Scotch 
peasant in his native hills: in one district, he will estimate 
journeys by the kos, elongated or abbreviated at will : in another, 
he wiU be ignorant of any other measurement than the ebb 
and flow of the tides, or the still more unsatisfactory data of 
reaches or turns of the river : in a third, for the common bigah 
he will substitute, like the .old Saxon, the word plough : and 
every where ho will display a most provoking inaccuracy in all 
things connected with the divisions of time. 

On the other hand, the ryot will sometimes bo found to dis- 
play knowledge where least expected, and accuracy where 
greater capacities would be puzzled. No Bengali ryot ever 
for a moment mistakes one of the four quarters of the heaven 
for another \ and in the description’ of distant localities, such 
as the village cutcherry where he was dragged to pay his rent, 
or the zemindar’s house where he was in confinement for six 
weeks, he will set down relative bearings with the minuteness 
of a map. The sun, it must be remembered, is in Bengal the 
great regulator o^tirae. In a country •'where no village 
chimes warn the laoourer of the decline of day, it mqst guide 
and control all the movements of man. For months it is never 
clouded, and an agricultural population can soon learn, not merely 
to remember the quarters of its rising and setting, but also to 
estimate the space for which it will remain above the horizon. 
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It must also be borne in mind, that a tendency to observe 
changes in the elements is natural to a people; whose bodily 
health, or whose means of subsistence may be seriously affected 
by an unexpected wind, or an unseasonable shower. Anxiety 
on these points is natural, when a slight variation in the com- 
pass may bring relief from a destroying epidemic, or fertilizing 
showers after a long continued drought. In elementary pheno- 
mena the science of the ryot is by no means backward : nor is 
his knowledge in terms of relationship less worthy of note. 
The Bengali language literally teems with words indicative of 
different degrees of affinity, lielations or connections, to 
express which, European languages must have recourse to a 
long periphrasis, are designated in Bengali by one single 
word. Nor are these distinctions limited to the closer ties. 
It is not merely that the uncle by the father’s or the mother’s 
side, the brother’s or the sister’s son, can be told at a glance ; — 
the love of minute distinction extends to the most distant 
ramifications of the family tree. A single short wox’d is sufficient 
to express the individual who has married your father’s elder bro- 
ther, and two, the cousin whom we should designate as the son of 
your father’s sister. In describing the various members of his 
family the ryot is never at a loss for the exact term. Kor has 
he, in truth, any doybt as the dates on which his instalments of 
rent are due : he will have a general recollection, that tlm Ilooli 
falls when the cold w'cathcr crop is gathering, and that the 
great festival of Durga happens soon after the last cart-load 
of the early rice has been stored in the garner. Atpongst 
many expressive and characteristic phrases the common use of 
one is too curious to be omitted. We all know that eastern 
nations are not distinguished by any remarkable adherence to 
truth, and the Bengalis form no exception to the general want 
of veracity. Now, the word used by all to designate a false- 
hood is mithya, which can be employed either as a substantive, 
an adjective, or an adverb. But its use is not limited to de- 
nounce the lie direct. It is apjilied indiscriminately, and with 
no inconsiderable effect, to anything remarkable for incomplete- 
ness, inefficiency, or unsoundness. In this way, we have heard 
it employed to designate an incapable public functionary, a 
road in disrepair, tftank of little depth, ra^ that hardly la^'s the 
dust, a shot that misses its mark, a decayed embankment, a 
bridge in ruins, and a fool’s errand. 

It is one peculiarity of Bengali, that, in the Lower Provinces, 
it is the language not only of the Hindu, but of the Mussulman 
popnlation. A highly educated Mahommedan will, of course, 
nave studied either Persian or Arabic, or both, and in conversa- 
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tion will adopt the polished Ul*du. But the bulk of Mussulman 
ryots not only talk but write in Bengali. Beplete as the Ian- 
gunge is with Hindu associations, with idolatry, and with all 
that a true believer should hold in abhorrence, it has yet been 
adopted by him, as the medium of conversation, and the vehicle 
of his scanty lore. A village agent, who pretends to just as 
much scholarship as will serve to pen a letter, '’^ens it in 
Bengali. For once the Hindu system, opposed as it is to ezten> 
sion, appears to have made n proselyte. Although it is easy 
to detect a Mussulman by his talk, owing to a greater use of 
Persian words, yet in some points the said Mussulman appears 
half a Hindu. He pretends occasionally to distinction of caste. 
He names his children after the gods of Hindu mythology, and 
the heroes of the Mahabharat. It is not uncommon to hear 
syhonymes of Krishna applied to whole Mussulman hunilies, 
with the mere prefix of “ Sheik ” to distinguish them from 
Hindus of the same name, resident in the neighbouring village. 
It is even common to hear a M ahommedan apply terms, peculiar 
to Hindu politics or theology, to his own system of morals 
and religion. We have listened to Mussulman ryots, who, with 
the greatest complacency, talked about their Dharma, and their 
Shastras, used indiscriminately the familiar exclamations of 
Hari Bol, and Allah Karim, and, in reply to a question as to 
the punishment for falsehood, answered, according to the well- 
established Hindu formula, that a liar would descend with 
fourteen generations of his family, seven that go before and 
seven that come after him, .to the lowest depths of Naraka. 
This is about as orthodox as if a Puritan of the Commonwealth 
had been heard to descant on the worship of images and the 
intercession of saints. But with the converse of this practice 
we have never met : we do not imagine that the lowest caste 
of Hindus ever discourse upon the “ ennobled Koran,” or the 
pleasures of Bihisht. .The above facts may reasonably be 
supposed to argue, for the Bengali language, an inherent 
facility of adaptation, and a tenacity not easily displaced from 
its hold. The truth is that the Mussulman of Lower Bengal 
is rather a degraded being. Ordinarily he cannot compete with 
the Hindu in acuteness or activity. As an accountant his 
inferiority is universally acknowledged : in reading and writing 
with fluency and correctness he is far behind hand : and to 
other causes of degradation he is often found to unite a pride 
in his own ignorance and a glorying in his own sloth. 

A cursory view of the Bengali language and literature 
naturally leads to examination of the degree to which the litera- 
ture, such as it is, is known and appreciated by the million. In 
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ibis, some remnants of the old spirit re-appear. But it is the 
poetry, and not the prose, to which the mass are attached ; and of 
the poetry, it is the older tales alone. Thousands of ryots have 
never heard of Kalidasa or his works, and could not tell the 
name of any one of the " nine gems.” But those, to whom the 
Fatal ring, and the Toy cart remain sealed mysteries, are well 
aware of the changes of fortune experienced by Bama and by 
Kavana,‘byDraupadi and by Sita. It is true, that the vernacu- 
lar translations of the old Sanskrit poems bear about as great 
a resemblance to their originals, as Hudibras or the Bath Guide 
to Dryden or to Homer. But lowered, tr^insformed, or cur- 
tailed, they are still the staple literary material of the multi> 
tude. They are read in old tattered volumes, and in more 
primitive wooden tablets : or they arc recited to the unlearned 
by some more gifted individual of the family, with explanations 
and additions, after the close of the evening mieal. Every mar- 
vellous incident, every passage of interest, a blow well struck, 
d warrior’s vow, a priest’s curse, the gift of a pleased divinity 
to some favoured mortal, the reward of endurance, the punish- 
ment of sin, as set down in the two great epics of Hindu 
antiquity, are familiar to those who till the ground, and to 
those who ply the loom. Weavers and agriculturists, bearers 
and bunneahs, the attendants of Bajahs and the so-called vil- 
lage mediciners, can all recite the 'main plot in each of these 
narratives. - The abduction of Sita, the resepo of Draupadi, 
Hanuraan’s army of apes, llama’s bridge over the straits of 
Pamban, the combustible house of pitch for the destruction of 
the Pandavas, the ambiguous announcement of the five bro- 
thers as they brought homo their bi'ide “ mother, we have 
brought you alms,” and the parent’s fatal reply “ then share it 
amongst you,” the colloquy of the man hero^qjPd the God 
Krishna in tho presence of the rival armies, the unerring bow 
of Arjun, and the weighty made of Bhima, are tilings as well 
known to thousands of ryots in Bengal, as tho tales of Wal- 
lace and the Black Douglas to those born North of the Border, 
or as Robinson Crusoe to the tenants of an English nursery. 
In these are contained all their ideas of History, of theology, 
and of morals. They have no other chronology but what 
these vague romances can furnish. From them are derived 
any notions they may have conceived, as to the splendour of 
Hindu courts, or the long succession of Hindu dynasties. At 
all times they are ready to converse on these favourite subjects ; 
and they listen to them, oft-repeated, with that affectionate 
interest, which a narrative must awaken, disfigured indeed by 
many gi;oss and improbable exaggerations, but marked by aevc- 
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ral genuine touches of nature, and by remnants of that manli- 
ness, which, after thirty centuries, still finds a direct entrance 
into the hearts of a nation. 

The above stories are well known to_ all who pretend to the 
slightest smattering of education, and to very many who can 
neither handle a pen, nor tell a single letter of the alphabet. 
But those not of the poorest class pretend to education of a 
somewhat higher character. It is well known, that a number 
of Sanskrit couplets are current in Bengal to the present day. 
Some are to be found in books, and others nowhere. But, 
written or unwritten, they are handed down from father to son 
by oral repetition. Quaint and sententious, they contain either 
reflections on man’s condition or rules for guidance in critical 
positions of life. They are to be heard from the mouth of the 
humblest writer bn eight rupees a month, or from the village 
barber who has never been twenty miles from home. They 
are recited with sundry mutilations, and with only a general 
conception of their meaning on the part of the reciters : but 
their prevalency is indisputable. Many of these couplets have, 
we perceive, been collected by Dr. Hasberlin, and published in 
his Anthology : and with slight alterations, which only tend to 
prove their universality, we have heard them in localities, 
where printing presses and books were entirely unknown. In 
the absence of a regular system of education, or of any com- 
pendious code of ethics, verses like these, dinned in|p the ears 
of the young from their earliest days, must have a certain 
cflcct on the character. Such of them as are most free from 
the indelicacy, which is one genuine characteristic of eastern 
productions, we have selected for the judgment of our readers. 
No doubt, amongst nations left to the guidance of their own 
reason, codes have been promulgated, in which the great and 
unchanging rules of morality were admirably laid down. A 
Roman of the days of Augustus, who could place a copy of 
Cicero’s “ de oflSciis ” in the hands of his young son, or one 
of the age of the Antonines, who could expound to his family 
the Manual of Epictetus, would not have been leading them 
far away from the paths of rectitude and truth. But what 
must be the effect of maxims, which here and there are correct, 
but which at times treat honour and friendship os idle names, 
which inculcate the pursuit of wealth as the main object of 
man’s existence, and which loudly proclaim the female heart 
to be one tissue of deceit? We shall endeavour to give the 
translations with as close an adherence os possible to the 
quaiht impressiveness of the original. Some of the couplets 
may be recognised os those of well known authors, though it is 
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not to printing, that they owe their currency ; but for others, 
we believe, manuscripts and books would be explored in vain. 

The ornament of planets is the moon : of women the orna- 
‘ mcnt is their husband : the King is the ornament of the earth : 

* learning is an ornament everywhere. 

“ That mother is an enemy, that father is a foe, by whom the 
‘ child Is not educated : such shine not in the midst of the as* 
‘ sembly, just like common cranes in the midst of geese. 

A man should make his son play for five years : for ten, 

* he should correct him : when his son has attained his sixteenth 
‘ year, he-should treat him as a friend. 

The man who stands by you in the clay of feasting and in 
‘ the day of calamity, in famine and in war, at the King’s 
^ gate and at the repository for the dead, that man is a 
‘ iriend. 

A man should not trust another who has not been trusted : 
‘ even a friend he must not take into confidence : at times a 

* friend, when angered, may let out all your faults. 

A man should root out an enemy by another enemy called 
^ in to aid ; just as he would take out a thorn in the foot by a 
thorn in the hand. 

A bad man with fair words is no cause for confidence : 
‘ honey is on the tip of his li|^, and in his heart is deadly 
‘ poison. 

A solvent is cruel : a malignant man is cruel : but a 
‘ malignant man is more cruel than a serpent : a serpent is 
subdued by incantations and drugs : by what is a malignant 
‘ man subdued ? 

“ la creatures with nails, in rivers, in horned animals, in 
^ those with weapons in their hands, confidence must not be 
‘ placed : nor in women, nor in king’s families. 

A man should give up one person for the sake of a family : 
‘ a family for a village: a village for an inhabited country: 
‘ and the whole earth for himself. 

A prudent man should never divulge loss of wealth, or 
‘ inward grief, or bad practices in the household, or knavery, or 
‘ dishonour. 

“ A man should not fix his residence where there are none 
^ of these things: a rich man, a man learned in the Vedas, a 
^ king, a river, and a doctor. 

The wise man should shun a bad country, a bad livelihood, 
‘ a bad wife, a bad river, a bad article, and bad food. 

The man whoso field is on the other side of the river, 

* whose wife is gone to another man’s house, and who has got a 
‘ snake in his dwelling, has got death at every footstep. 

s 1 
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‘‘ A filther who runs into debt is an enemy : so is a mother 
‘ who is dissolute : a handsome wife is an enemy, and so is a 
‘ son who is unlearned. 

The beauty of the koil birds is in their voice : the beauty 

* of women is in entire devotion to their husband : learning is 

* the beauty of ugly persona : and forbearance the beauty of 
^ devotees. 

Life without knowledge is barren: barren is the country 

* devoid of friends : the house without a male heir is barren ; 
^ poverty is barrenness everywhere. 

Wives are useful for the preservation of posterity: a sou 
‘ is useful to give the funeral cake to his father: a friend is 

* useful for friendly deeds : wealth is useful everywhere. 

Hard is the liveliliood which depends on others : hard is 
‘ the dwelling where there is no refuge, and the profession 

* where there is no money ; but poverty is the hardest of all. 

Where is the religion of robbers, where is the forbearance 
^ of a bad man, wliere is the affection of courtezans, where is 

* truth in those inflamed by passion ? 

Where is the honour paid to the departed, where is the 

* pleasure of anger, where is the excellence of women, and 
‘ where is the malignant’s friend ? 

The strength of a weak iq§n lies in the king : the strength 

* of children is in tears: the strength of a fool is in his saying 
‘ nothing : the strength of thieves is in a lie. 

A man should speak well of food when it is diffested, of a 
‘ wife whose youth is passed awajfii of a hero returned from 
‘ the Tvars, and of a crop when it is stored in the house. 

“ A man whose wealth is vast, is to be honoured, even 
‘ though he be the slayer of a Brahmin : a man without wealth 

* is despised, tliough his family be as old as the moon. 

An impossible thing should not be spoken ; when it hap- 

* pens before the eyes, it is seen : a’ stone swims in the water ; 

* an ape sings a song. 

“ A tree on the banks of a river : wealth in another man’s 

* possession: a matter known to a woman: all these three 
^ things must be fruitless. 

Wliat shall talkers do where there are no hearers ? in a 
‘ country where the mendicants are naked, what shall the 

* washerman do ? 

** A man who comprehends the meaning of a thing uttered 

* once, who is light-handed, who has mastered the alphabet, 

* and who has surveyed all the Shastras, is called a first-rate 
‘ clerk.” 

"W c might persist in quoting many more, but the general 
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clijiracter of the maxims will be sufficiently seen from the 
above. That there may be good principles and bad practice 
in the same society, is obvious enough. But wo never yet 
heard of anything like correct practice without high princi- 
ples. Doubtless, in these maxims, current with the Hindu 
population, are several marked by comprehensive views, by 
liberality, and by truth. Of others the charm will be in their 
descriptiveness of the state of Bengal at this day. Couplets 
must possess some attraction which hit off exactly both natui'o 
and man. There Is undoubtedly something alluring in a verse, 
which paints with fidelity the objects of dread or ambition to 
the lower classes of Bengal, the vicissitudes of climate they 
should most shun, the localities they should mainly select, 
tlie arts or endeavours by which they should compass opulence. 
But the low estimate which other couplets take of human na- 
ture, the high praise of riches as paramount in all worldly 
dealings, and the degraded character of the society in which 
such maxims are set forth and acted on, require no comment. 
And wc are compelled to state, that, from our chequered selec- 
tion of good and evil, many have been excluded, which, from 
their offensive minuteness, their plain dealing, and their gross 
bestiality, might have emanated from the foul pens of llousscau 
or of Swift. 4 

Those, who care to study the Bengali language and character, 
must study them as they appear in the villages of Bengal. Let 
tliem only* beware of confounding ignorance with innocence, 
or of mistaking the way\\((p.‘dness of childhood for that inge- 
nuousness which is its usual accompaniment. They will then 
find in Bengal much that is repulsive to European notions, 
many degrading customs, great liveliness of disposition, many 
failings which alternately excite sympathy and disgust, little of 
solid comfort, a systematic disregard of law, and no inconsi- 
derable amount of plenty and content. 

To improve a language, possessing so many innate good 
qualities, but hitherto depressed, could not but be an object of 
anxiety to men who discern in intellectual training one great 
means of raising the national character. And here it may 
pei'haps be interesting to many, to know the nature of those 
educational institutions which Bengal had created for herselfi 
Scarcely anything can be lower than the Native standard of 
vernacular education. Native schools, on purely indigenous 
princli)les, exist in every populous village throughout tlie 
length and breadth of the land. A miserable hut, inferior to 
llic bullock-house of some substantial ryot, twenty or thirty 
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naked children, a dominie whose learning is little a-hend of the 
most advanced of his scholars, leaves of the Tal, or of the plan- 
tain tree, inscribed with sundry hieroglyphics, severally repre- 
sent the school-house and the school-master, the students and 
the materials of their task. The system of instilling know- 
ledge is somewhat as follows. The alphabet is dinned into the 
ears of the assembled classes, who, by constant recital in the 
true sing-son^ fashion peculiar to natives, contrive at length 
to remember the changes and the combinations of the letters. 
The alphabet, thus remembered, is traced by the infant hands 
on the leaves above alluded to, or on the sand which composes 
the floor. Dy this process they at length become aware of the 
powers of written language, and of the simplest rules of syn- 
tax and style. Lastly, they learn by rote, a species of set 
“ letter-writers,” which may do them service in their profes- 
sion. This generally consists of a complimentary address, of 
an enquiry after health, of excuses for rents uncollected, or of 
a promise for future punctuality. The education, such as it 

is, is complete without books of any kind. Not a single histo- 
rical fact, not a particle of general knowledge, not one pointed 
moral, not even a well-wrought tale, are imparted, iu the genera- 
lity of these institutions, to the rising youth of Bengal. Pro- 
viiled with a regular unvarying model for letter-writing, 
and with the simplest rules of arithmetic, they pick up, as best 
they may, the old-wivcs stories about Kama .and Ravana, and 
the score or two of Sanskrit couplets, wdiich complete their 
education. Can there be a more Iguentablc picture of neglect 
in early youtli, or can we wonder at complaints of indifference 
to the vernacular tongue ? 

It was partly to remedy these and other evils, that Lord 
Hardingo introduced his measure of the hundred and one ver- 
nacular schools. The scope of this plan has been misunder- 
stood, both by the Native and the .European coraraiinity. It 
was never intended that Government should establish a school- 
master in eveiy opulent bazar in Bengal, or invite the sons of 
all respectable ryots to learn reading and writing at the ex- 
pense of the state. Nor was it intended, that these somewhat 
primitive institutions should render the study of English super- 
fluous, to such as had the time or the talents necessary for the 
acquirement of the same. The object of Government was to 
exhibit a practical proof of its desire to extend education to 
the million, in the only form in which the million could receive 

it. It was to assert the superiority of the peon, who could 
read and write, over his comrade who could do neither. It 
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was desirable also to raise the standard of vernacular educa- 
tion everywhere, to place at the head of tlicse schools a teacher 
with more claims to the appellation, than arc possessed by the 
miserable village Guru, and to supplant the letter-writing, the 
sand-floor, and the tal leaves, by printed books, by elementary 
liistories, and by moral tales. As might have been expected, 
groat obstacles, natural and created, were found to obstruct 
the success of the scheme. Opposition variously took the form 
of rigid adherence to old habits, or of greedy hankering for 
the novelty of English schools. Men were found to prefer 
schools without books, and a master remunerated by donations 
of rice, to the neat dwelling erected by the zemindar under 
the Collector’s approval, and to the Pundit paid from the cof- 
fers of the treasury. In one district, a bigotted and distrust- 
ful population would have nothing to do with education fostered 
by Government influence. In another, old men, ambitious 
of deputy magistracies and collcctorships for their offspring, 
called out lustily for English, and despised the vernacular. 
Here repugnance was exhibited to the agent by whom educa- 
tion was promoted, and there to the form in which it was 
conveyed. Other mishaps were found to occur, even where llie 
scheme was fairly started. At one place, the fragile school- 
house was blown down by a tornado. At another, it was com- 
menced and left with its walls half-standing. A third was 
opened, ami given up witliin the year. This school was never 
visited at all by tlic collector : at that, he found on liis arrival 
an incompetent Piimlit, and a set of unruly scholars. What 
with apathy on the part of the ryots, obstacles thrown out by 
zemindars of the old or the new school, want of internal 
communication and of qualified teachers, and a supervision 
necessarily defective or irregular, this measure, liberally con- 
ceived, and in many instances carried out with energy and 
judgment, has been crowned with only partial success in Ben- 
gal, and, in Bcliar, has been well nigh a total failure. Still, 
while it is the acknowledged practice to assert the capability 
of the Bengali language, and the necessity fur vernacular edu- 
cation, a Govornment of enlarged and comprehensive views is 
quite justified in perseverance. A demand for Bengali may, 
in the end, create a supply of efficient masters ; and in any case, 
it will be evident, that the philanthropy of men high in place 
is reserved, not merely for the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
but is extended to the village and their jungles. 

The above may be taken as one indication of the present 
degraded condition of Bengali literature. Another, by no 
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Jess important, may be found in the excessively faulty style? 
current in public courts. In a country, where litigation is ta 
some as daily bread, gind where every man occasionally em- 
ploys the arm of the law against his fellow, the dialect of 
courts must have no common currency, and no little eftect on 
style. The law language has been subjected to a diversity of 
agencies, and it was to be expected, that Persian, though ex- 
ploded by regulation, would still maintain its ground in techni- 
calities, familiar by long use to a population invariably prone 
to discussion and disputes. On the other hand, it was matter 
lor calculation, that, in the spread of the purer Bengali, many 
old Sanskrit terms would be introduced by ambitious clerks, 
.and jar witli tlie language of Mussulman invaders. A rare 
mixture has accordingly been formed. In the same sentence 
of a court-proceeding will be found terms of the most opposite 
and irreconcileablc sources. The phraseology of Manu, and 
that of Abu Hanifa, the flowing diction of AbulFazl, and the 
blunt expressions of village Punchayats, will be heard jostling 
eacli other in the same elaborate decision. Put it is not to 
this, that we lay the blame of fanltiness in style. Law lan- 
guage must bo peculiar anywhere. English law papers may 
exhibit a mixture of various dialects, and may recall at a glance 
the several periods of Saxon, Norman, and Roman literature. 
It matters not, so that tJie composite language has been sanc- 
tioned by long usage, and is comprehensible in the locality 
where it is employed, and to those wdioin it concerns. If Paillie 
McWIieeble could talk iu the same sentence about annexis and 
connexis, and infang, and outfiing, we have no objection here 
to the amicable unison of terms drawn from the Shastras, and 
terms drawn from the Koran. But w^e protest violently against 
bad grammar and slip"Slo[) orthography, to say nothing of wordi- 
ness of style. These lust faults are found iu public ofiicos 
to an almost incredible degree. Nof one employee in twenty 
can pen a line, without half a dozen gross mistakes in spelling, 
such as would be a disgrace to a student of the second class in 
any zillah school. Ten out of twelve will persist in the use of 
set phrases, which mean tlie very opposite to that which they 
are intended to express. The same number will clumsily affix 
forms of the Persian and the Arabic plural to nouns of essenti- 
ally Sanskrit origin; or, will foist iu an inflected term of Sans- 
krit grammar, merely, because it sounds grand, and because they 
are utterly unable to conceive its correct signification. And 
nearly all will delight in using a long turgid style, without proper 
breaks or pauses in each sentence, without resemblance to any 
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kind of decent Bengali, eltlicr written or spoken ; a style 
which can only be interpreted by the person who penned the 
paper, and sometimes not even by him. 

From the above picture of a scanty literature, a vile court 
dialect, and a neglected vernacular, which we have endeavoured 
to set forth in all honesty of purpose, the present lamentable 
state of Bengali may be conceived. There arc not half a 
dozen standard works, which can be peruscd-twice with patience. 
There is indifference to the vernacular amongst the mass, and 
an undue preference for English amongst the more cnliglitcned 
of the rising generation, wlio, however, can hardly be censured 
for applying themselves to a language, hitherto the main road to 
competence or distinction. But, we still maintain our first 
position, that Bengali exhibits great capabilities of improve- 
ment. Its chief good qualities arc IVeedoni from intricacy of 
syntax, and its forcible expressions. That syntax must inoecd 
be lucid, where a sentence is often complete without the nso 
of a verb. Nor can that language be ever termed weak, whi(d\ 
can command all tlic choicest parts of Sanskrit, without its 
endless re-duplications, and its labyrinth of grammar. But here 
arises a dUBculty of a new kind. Bengali to be made classical, 
it is said, must be restricted to words wholly of Sanskrit origin. 
A mixed language can never be termed classical. That epithet 
is reserved solely for a |)urc and unfuixed style ; and {n deserve 
it, the obtrusive I'ersian must bo smiiinarily expelled. AVitli 
all deference to an opinion either ojiciily avowed, or tacitly 
sanctioned, we cannot subscribe to this rule, which, of course, 
excludes, from the written Bengali, every word of Persian, or 
otlicrwisc foreign origin. Where words of both the Semitic 
and the Indo-Gerinanic source are equally available and equally 
pcrs[)icuoiis, by all means let preference bo given to the latter. 
But to restrict writers to the use of those words, which it is 
the fashion to term classical, is in the present day, tlic most 
ridiculous prudery. Unquestionably, many Persian terms ap- 
pear out of their element, when dressed up in the Sanskrit or 
the Bengali character. But, when either a new ofiice or a new 
event is to be described, which the old Hindu regime never 
knew of, wc must have recourse to the more modern language. 
When a recently formed state of society has given birth to 
strange and complicated relations between man and man, where 
the landmarks of religion, or of manners, or of any national 
interests, have been forcibly swept away, it is afiectation to 
talk of such changes in a language, from which they are abhor- 
rent, and in which they can never be adequately described. 
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Speech was made before grammar, and men invented fresh 
terms before dictionaries were compiled. A language, like all 
other things of man a daily convenience, must yield to the 
currrent of public opinion, and the gradual progress of reform. 
It must be allowed to form and fashion itself. What we 
j cquiro, is the judicious and guiding hand of some really able 
writer, who, will not refuse the sanction of his name to adventi- 
tious phrases, if applicable to the matter under discussion, and 
who Avill take care that none are admitted but such as are 
absolutely necessary. Grant us but this one exception, and 
we may hope that the care, lavished in dragging forth 
from obscurity old stiff Sanskrit expressions, Avill be devoted 
tofhc formation of a manly but a mixed style. The car will 
not bo shocked by the sound of a Persian Avord, such as Panini 
or Bhatti never dreamt of, one half so much as by a full-blown 
epithet, or by an inelegant stiffness, which, for a so called purity, 
sacrifices elegance and ease. To insist that from the Avritten 
Bengali style shall be systematically excluded every Avord 
unknown in India, up to the inroads of Mahrnnd of Ghazni, 
or to the dynasty of the slave kings, is to insist on the retention 
of a strange dialect, which is familiar to no sensible Hindu 
of any class ; Avhich is never used in business or in pleasure ; in 
wliich Deeds of Gift, or Sale, or Mortgages, or letters, are never 
written. No modern society should ever pretend to two dif- 
ferent kinds of speech. No nation, that aims at civilization, 
sliould endeavour to raise up a barrier between the style in 
wliich men think and talk, and that in Avhich they think and 
Avrite. In writing, men will, of course, always aim at a greater 
purity and precision than in their common conversation. On 
the former occasion, many colloquial and undignified expressions 
will be ejected : abbreviations Avill not be allowed ; and the re- 
sult will be a composition, more ])recise, but still essentially the 
same. This rule has hitherto been discarded. The Sanskrit 
style, for so Ave must call it, is that of most bo^s in the lan- 
guage» and of the institutions under government. The com- 
mon style of Bengali is full, flowing, and composite. Our col- 
lege essays are for the most part stiff, inelegant, and scrupu- 
lously adherent to words of Sanskrit origin. Whilst grandly pro- 
pounding the doctrines of liberality of thought, and of emanci- 
pation from mental slavery, Ave have given a quiet sanction to 
the most genuine bigotry, and the most unbending intolerance. 

Wo indulge a hope that all this may be exploded. We shall 
hope to sec the gradual extension of a style of Bengali, still 
simple in its structure, still mainly dependant on Sanskrit, but 
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incorporating in its texture such foreign words, as use or ne- 
cessity may nave introduced into conversation. The Bengali lan- 
guage is surely capable of something better, than half a dozen 
prose works of questionable morality and verbose style. We 
may look for poetry superior to the common run of Bengali 
rhymes, which possess all the jingle of nursery stanzas without 
any of their truth and simplicity, which weary us with one 
continual chatter about maidens with eyes like the lotus, endless 
heart-consuming woes, and minds expanded under the influence of 
pleasure, like flowers expanded under the influence of sunshine. 
We are not very sanguine, as to the i*iso of a new literature, 
which shall give fresh life and vigour to the race, and, for sloth 
and sensuality, substitute enerjsy, decision, and temperance : 
but we are confident, that something better is to be made of 
the fine Bengali language, than the present miserable Bengali 
literature. Under any circumstances we may hope, for the for- 
mation of a good prose style, fitted for scientific discussion, for 
narrative, and for moral philosophy. The able Editor of Dr. 
Yates’s Bengali Remains goes even a step further, and indulges 
in tlie hope of “some noble poetry in the Bengali.” The 
slate of the language is in fact nt present such, that almost 
anything could be made of it by one gifted pen. A single 
individual, who would discard attempts at Sanskrit verbosity, 
who would not disdain the occasional use of humble and ex- 
pressive phrases, and also would boldly adopt a Persian term, 
when it alone could give the exact meaning required, might 
mould and fashion Bengali into one harmonious and consistent 
whole. There is no reason, why Bengali should not, in its 
way, be as mixed and polished, as the mixed and polished 
Urdu. 

Meanwhile, as wo write, a new chance appears to have 
sprung up for the native charactei’, which can hardly bo with- 
out its effect on language and style. Under the judicious 
patronage of in European . gentleman, some of the native 
community seem determined for one sustained effort in behalf 
of the degraded Hindu female. The late President of the 
Council of Education lent his name to a project for discovering 
the music latent in the souls of Young Bengal. His successor, 
though here appearing in a private capacity, appears bent on 
disproving the disparaging judgment, which old Hindu maxims 
have passed on the gentler sex. We wish him all success in 
a scheme, against which has appeared the usual amount of 
senseless declamation, and intolerant spite. We arc, indeed 
told, by the way, that the voice of instruction has already 

T 1 
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spoken tii the^ privacy of Hindu females ; but the fruits of 
such jprivate instruction are nowhere* The present public 
experiment, if successful, can scarcely fail to produce effects, 
whose^ character no one will mistake, and whose operation 
ho private circles shall limit. The day may possibfy come, 
when, in place of attending, like a menial, at the meals 
of her lord and master, the Hindu lady st^l assume her 
rightful position at the board. The day may come, when 
instead of counting her armlets, or discussing the quali- 
ties of henna or surma, she shall look on a household, adorned 
with embroidery of her own making, and bearing testimony to 
that neatness which the presence of woman alone can bestow. 
She may yet, under separation from her husband, enjoy the 

{ )leasurc of interchanging thought, and the power of annihi- 
atin^ distance. She may yet fulfil woman’s noblest task, and 
may instil into expanding minds those moral precepts, which, 
speakmg with effect from a parent’s mouth at all times, speak 
with ren-fold force, where to natural authority and influence 
are united matronly dignity and maternal love. 


Note.— I n UiIs paper we have omitted all notice of the Book, which we have no- 
minally taken as a subject. In tliis we have availed ourselves of tlie usual, privilege 
of Beviowers. But it would bo injustice not to state, that, in judicious arrangement, 
in perspicuity, in the chapters devoted to Grammar and familiar sentences, as well as 
in careful selection from current works, the two volumes, edited by Mr. Wenger, are 
cquaijif not superior to any tiling of the kind, wo have yet seen attempted for^any 
language. 
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Art. VII , — A History of the Sikhs, from the origin, of tke 
nation to the battles of the Sutl^ ; by Joseph Davey Cun- 
nigham, Lieutenant of Engineers and Captain in the Army 
of India. London, 1849. 

/ 

It is not easy to express, in a few •wprds, our opinion of 
this book. We cannot speak of it with unmixed commendation, 
and still less can we bring ourselves to pronounce a condemna- 
tory sentence. It is a work that keeps the judgment of the 
critic in a constant state of oscillation. Just as ho is making 
up his mind to deliver himself of a favorable verdict, all his 
kindly resolutions are upset by some offensive passage in the 
book before him ; and, when he was well nigh determined upon 
a ehapter of adverse criticism, a gleam of better things in the 
historian’s pages restores the good humour of the reviewer ; and 
he begins to think that the writer is no groat culinit after all. 

Captain Cunningham has undertaken the duties of the 
historian in no light spirit — in no inconsiderate mood. He i^ 
fully impressed with the importance of the office ; and he has. 
shrunk I’rom no amount of labour. He is a laborious, pains- 
taking writer ; and, though very prejudiced and often wrong, 
manifestly conscientious. There is an air of candour and 
voracity about all that he says : and whether he utters truths* 
half truths or, as sometimes happens, untruths, we can riot 
help giving him credit for believing, that everything he says 
is scrupulously correct. That a book of this nature should ex- 
cite some disappointment and give some offence, was clearly 
to ho expected. We think very little of the contemporary 
annals which do not give offence in some quarter, and very 
little of the historian, who shrinks from giving offence. It is 
a condition of truth-telling that offence should bo given. We 
honor Captain Cunningham’s sincerity and plain-speaking, 
whilst wo deplore their occasional misdirection. Ho has been 
led astray by an over-weening anxiety to do justice to our 
enemies. But while he has done them more than justice ; ho 
has done the English less than justice, lie is the apologist of 
the Khalsa ; he has written the history of the Sikhs, for tha 
most part as a Sikh historian would write it. He has not re- 
garded the good old maxim, “ Bo just, before you are generous;” 
but has suffered his generosity ' to outstrip his justice, and, 
whilst succouring his enemies, has despitefully entreated his 
friends. 

To Captain Cunningham’s indefatigable industry we bear 
willing testimony. Ho has consulted every possible published 
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authority, and many others unpublished. He has had certain 
official advantages, which he has not shrunk from turning to 
account ; but wo are not sure, that he has not sometimes proved 
that a little (official) learning is a dangerous thing, “ by reveal- 
ing somewhat more than is known to the public, but less than 
ought to be known when the revelation is once commenced. 
He has, in some places, fallen short of the truth, because ho 
has been but partially illuminated, and has drawn hasty con- 
clusions from insufficient premises. What his opportunities 
have been is well known in this country. He has set them 
forth in his j)roface to the i^rcscnt work ; and, for the benefit 
of the European reader and the Anglo-Indian of a future 
period, we may as well quote the passage wherein he records 
tlie services on which he grounds his claims to bo accepted as 
the historian of the Sikhs : — 

"" Towards the end of the year 1837,*' he writes, the Author 

* received, through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
\ appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political agent at 
' Lfidiana, and the officer in charge of the British relations with 
' the Punjaub and the chiefs of Afglianistan. He was at the 
' same time required as an engineer officer, to render Firoz- 
‘ pur a defensible post, — that little place having been declared a 
‘ feudal escheat, and its position being regarded as one of military 
' importance. His plans for effecting the object in view met the 
^ approval of Sir Henry Fane, the Coramander-in-Ohiof ; but it 

* .was not eventually thought proper to do more than cover the 
^ towui with a slight parapet ; and the scheme for reseating Shah 
^ Shooja on his throne seemed at the time to make the English 

* and Sikh Governments so wholly one, that the matter dropped, 
^ and Firozpur was allowed to become a cantonment with 
' scarcely the means at baud of saving its ammunition from a 
' few predatory horse. 

The Author was also present at^ the interview which took 
' place in 1838, between Runject Singh and Lord Auckland. 
^ In 1839 he accompanied Shalizada Tymur and Colonel Wado 
^ to Peshawur ; and he was with them when they forced the Pass 

* of Khyber, and laid open the road to Caubul. In 1 840 he was 
‘ placed in administrative charge of the district of Ludiana ; 
' and, towards the end of the same year, he was deputed by the 
^ new frontier agent, Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton 

* and his relieving brigade to Peshawur, whence he returned with 

* the troops escorting Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel 

* Wheeler. During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge 

* o£ the Fir6zpfir district, and, towards the close of that year, 
^ he was appointed — on the recommendation again of Mr. 
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* Clerk — to proceed to Tibet, to see that the ambitious Bajas 
" of Jummu surrendered certain territories which they liad seiz- 
^ ed from tlie Chinese of Lassa., and that the British trade with 
^ Ladakh, &c. was restored to its old footing. He returned at 
^ the end of a year, and was present at the interviews between 
' Lord Ellenborough and Dost Mahomed at Ludiana, and be- 
‘ tween his lordship and the Sikli chiefs^ at Firozpur in De- 
^ cember 1842. During part of 1813 he was in civil charge of 
‘ Ambala ; but from the middle of that year till towards the close 
^ of 1814, he held the post of personal lissistant to Colonel 
^ Richmond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broadfoot's 

* nomination to the same office, and during the greater part of 
^ 1815, the Author was employed in the Buliawiilpoor territory, in 
‘ connection with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes 
‘ between the Daudputras and the Rajputs of Bikamir and Jey- 
" sclmir. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the Author was 
^ required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army of co-opera- 
^ tion ; but after the battle of Phirushuhur, ho was summon- 
' cd to Lord Gough’s Head Quarters. Ho was subsequently 
" directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was 
‘ made towards Ludiana, and ho was thus present at the skir* 
‘ inisli of Biiddowal, and at the battle of Aliwal. He had 
^ likewise the fortune to be a participator in the victory of 
^ Subraon, and the further advantage of acting on that inipor- 
^ tant (lay as an aitlc-do-camp to the Governor-General. He 
‘ was then attached to the liead quarters of the Commander-in- 
^ Chief, until the army broke up at Lahore ; when lie accom- 

* ])anicd Lord Ilardinge’s camp to the Siinlali Hills, prepara- 
‘ tory to setting out for Bhopal, — tlie political agency in which 
‘ state and its surrounding districts, his lordship had unex- 
‘ pcctcdly been pleased to bestow upon him. 

“ The Author w^as thus living among the Sikh people for a 
‘ period of eight years, and during a very important portion of 
‘ their history. Ho had intercourse^ under every variety of 
^ circumstances, with all classes of men, and lie had at the same 

* Liin(3 free access to all the public records bearing on the affairs 
' of the frontier. It was, after being rocpiired, in 1844, to draw 
^ up reports on the British connection generally with the states 
‘ on the Sutlej, and e.spccially on the military resources of the 
‘ Punjaub, lliat be conceived the idea, and felt ho had the 
‘ means, of writing the history which he now offers to the 
‘ public.*' 

With much scantier olficiul opportunities to boast of, Captain 
Cunningbam might have offered us a history of the Sikhs ; and 
wo should never have questioned liis title to appear in the 
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character of their historian. There are few men in India about 
whose testimonials we should have been less careful to enquire. 
His patronymic would have been to us, under any ciroumstances, 
a sumcient letter of credit. We should have expected a good 
book from such a quarter, and should have been prepared, with- 
out any official introductions, to welcome it with no common 
cordiality. But we are bound to say, that such expecta- 
tions, as we based upon the mere personality of Joseph Davoy 
Cunningham, have been disappointed. His book is sadly want- 
ing in the graces of a popvilar style. Thcro is nothing in 
it to redeem our Anglo-Indian literature from the reproach, so 
often cast upon it by our brethren at home, of being character- 
ised by the worst vices of a cumbrous turgid style — a style, that 
cither halts upon crutches, or strides upon stills. In such a stylo 
have many books about India been written. Captain Cunning- 
ham’s is by no means the worst of its class , but it wants ease and 
fluency. It moves on laboriously. There is nothing sponta- 
neous about it — nothing animated. It is artificial and con- 
strained. There is sometimes, too, a little pedantry about it, 
as in such a iJassago as this for instance, which, however, it 
is fair to add, wo find in a note ; “ The bitter remark of 
Xenophanes, that if oxen became religious their Gods would bo 
bovine in form, is indeed most true, as expressive of a general 
desire among men to make their divinities authi opo-moriihous!' 

In some parts of Captain Cunningham’s book the notes exceed 
the text in bulk, and often in significance. Some of tlio most 
2)rcgnant joassages in the volume ai^pcar in tlie shape of foot- 
notes .These notes contain references to the historian’s authori- 
ties, very precisely given. The references are to all sorts of par- 
liamentary and other official papers, to the writings of Elphins- 
tone, Forster, Malcolm, Prinsejj, Murray, Moorcroft, Wilsoiij 
Von Hugel, Lawrence, Steinbacb, — a host of others — and otir~ 
selves. 'The allusions to the Calcutta Review are frequent, and, 
right or wrong, a little ‘moTo particular than wo could wish, or 
than Captain Cunningham can justify. He has no right to in- 
trude upon the impersonality of the Reviewer, so long as the 
Reviewer does not exceed his rightful prerogative. The purdah 
of the anonymous, especially in small communities like this, 
ought to be respected. In private society, no great harm is done, 
if people attribute the articles in this journal to the Governor Ge- 
neral, the Commander-in-Chief, the Bishop, or any other dignifi- 
ed officials ; we are honored by being associated, even in vague 
erroneous guesses, with personages of such high rank and 
character; but it is a different matter, when, in the pages of a 
grave history, our anonymous articles are attributed to this or 
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that important functionary : and wo need scarcely explain to 
Captain Ciinningham, why such identification, whether right 
or wrong, has its especial inconveniences. The favour, which 
this publication has found in the highest places of the Anglo- 
Indian government, and the fact that we have been, from 
time to time, officially aided in our endeavours to dissemiate the 
amplest and most accurate information on the subjects, of 
which wo have j^roposed to treat, would lead us to believe, 
that in reality, at least under the late and the - present ad- 
ministration, no public servant w^ould suffer any detriment by 
being suspected of contributing to our pages. Still, there 
are many reasons to render the system of attempted identifica- 
tion highly objectionable— reasons, with which, we doubt not, 
that Captain Cunningham is as well acquainted as ourselves. 
If it be desirable, as we hope it is, that such a work as this 
should exist, it is desirable that no government functionaries 
should bo publicly named as contributors to its pages. 

Wo may now, leaving much unsaid, which we purposed to 
have said in these preliminary remarks, pass on to Captain 
Cunningham s book. It is, as the title-page sets forth, ' a 
history of the Sikhs, from the origin of the nation to the 
battles of the Sutlej.* Our remarks will principally refer to 
the recent annals of the Punjab ; but before we launch upon 
the stormy sea of contemporary history, we may quote a few 
passages from the earlier chronicles of the Klialsa. Let us 
begin with an account of the i)hiIosophical system of Nunuk 

“ Niuiuls adopted tLe plulosopliical system of liis countrymen, and re- 
garded bliss, as the dwelling of the soul with God after its punitory trans- 
migrations should havo ceased. TAfe, ho says, is as the shadow of tho 
passing bird, but the soul of man is as the potter’s w^hecl, over circling on 
its pivot, lie makes the same uses of tho current language, or notions, of 

S o time on other subjects, and thus says, ho who remains bright amid 
irkness (Unjun), unmoved amid deceit (Maya), that is perfect amid temp- 
tation, should attain happiness. But it would bo idle to suppose that ho 
speculated upon being, or upon the material 'world, after tho manner of 
Plato or Vyasa ; and it would be unreasonable to condemn him, because ho 
prefeiTed tho doctrine of a succession of habiliments, and tho possible 
purification of tho most sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
And the pains of everlasting fire.* Nanuk also referred to the Arabian pro- 

* Captain Cuiiuhigliam goes most unnecessarily out of bis way to introduce a 
flip^nt and offensive comparison. His caprice of writing, as a Sikh, is here carried 
boyond the bounds of decency and good sense. It remains to be proved that Nanuk 
ever heard of the Christian doctrine, which it has pleased Captain Cunningham to 
caricature; and, if ho had, it would be in the highest degree reasonable to condemn 
him, or any one, who could prefer the senseless and licentious doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, where John is punished for Peter’s sins, and Thomas rewarded for John’s virtues, 
neither Thomas, nor John, nor Peter, knowing any thing about the matter, to the just 
and solemn decree, which conscience recognizes jfo be the voice of God, that each 
individual, with full consciousness of Uic past, shall stand before tlae jud^ent seat, 
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)>)iet, and to Ibe Hindoo incarnations, not as impostors and the diiTusers of 
evil, but as having truly been sent by God to instruct mankind : and ho 
lamented that sin should nevertheless prevail. He asserted no special divi- 
nity; although he may possibly have considered himself, as he came to be 
considered by others, the successor of these inspired teachei’S of his belief, 
sent to reclaim fallen mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits 
of his knowledge. Ho rendered his mission applicable to all times and 
plaoes ; yet he declared himself to be but the slave, the humble messenger of 
the Almighty, making use of imiveral truth as his solo instrument. He did 
not claim for bis wiitings, replete as they wore with wisdom and devotion, the 
merit of a direct transcription of the words of God ; nor did ho say that his 
own preaching required, or would be sanctioned by, miracles. right with 
no weapon,” said he, “ save the word of God; a holy teacher hath no means 
save the purity of his doctrine.” He taught that asceticism or abandon- 
ment'of the world was unnecessary, the pious hermit and the devout house — 
holder being equal in the eyes of the Almighty ; hut he did not, like his 
con teniponu’y Vullubh, express any invidious prolbrenco for married teachers, 
although his own example showed that he considered every one should fuliil 
the functions of his nature. In treating the two promiment external ob- 
Borvaucos of Hindoos and Mahometans, veneration for the cow, and abhor- 
rence of the bog, ho was equally wise and conciliatory, yielding perhaps 
something to the prejudices of his education, as well as to the gentleness of 
his disposition. “ The rights of strangers,” said ho, “ arc the one the ox, 
and the other the swine ; but ‘ J?eers’ and ‘ Gooroos will praise those, who 
partake not of that which hath enjoyed life.” 

Some observations on tlietloalli of Govind, and the iiilluenco 
of that Guru upon tlio Sikhs, may follow hero, in due sequence : — 

** Govind was killed in 1708 at Nuderh on the banks of the Godavory. 
lie was in bis forty -eighth year, and, if it bo thought by any tliat his ob- 
scure end belied the promise of his whole life, it should be rcniemberod 
that — 

“ The baud of man 
Is but a tardy servant of tlie brain, 

Aud follows, with its leaden diligence, 

The liery steps of fancy 

that, when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca, “ the lance of an Arak 
might have changed the history of the world and that tho Achilles or 
poetry (tho re (lection of truth) loft Troy un taken. Tho lord of the Myr 
inidons, destined to a short life and immprtal glory, met an end almost 
as base, as that wliich he dreaded when struggling with Simois and Scaman- 
der; and tho heroic Richard, of eastern and western fame, whoso whole 
soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jenisalem, veiled liis face in shame 
and sorrow, that God’s holy city should bo left in tlm possession of infidels : 
lio would not behold that which he could not redeem, and he descended 
from tlie Mount to retire to captivity and a premature grave. Success is 


to receive according' to the deeds done in the body, whether they have been good or 
evil, Pythagoras was at least consistent in his system ; for he held that consciousness 
continued. It might also be asked, in what way the Hindu incarnations are calcu- 
lated to instruct mankind. But Capt. Cunuingham’s account of the system of Ndnuk 
seems merely drawn up ad captandum; it is unworthy of serious criticism, and unwor- 
thy of his own high character and remarkable abilities. In questionable hero-wor- 
ship, it is not given to every man to bend tlie bow of Carlyle. The same remarks will 
apply to his vague^aud bombustio account of the iuHueucc of Govind* — £ d. 
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ilius not always the moasui-e of greatness. The last apostle of the Sikhs 
ilid not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he effectually roused tho- 
dormant energies of a vanquished people, and filled them with a lofty 
although fitful longing for social freedom and national ascendancy, the 
proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached by 
Nauuk. Govind saw what was yet vital, and he relumed it with Prome- 
thean fire. A living spirit possesses the whole Sikh people, and the impress 
of Govind has not only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
but has operated materially, and given amplitude to their physical frames^ 
The features and external form of a whole people have been modified ; and 
a Sikh chief is not more distinguishable by his stately person and free and 
manly bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lotty thoughtfulness of 
look, which marks tho fervour of his soul, and his persuasion of tho 
near presence of tho Divinity. Norwith standing those changes, it has been 
usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindoo, and they doubtless are 
so in language and overy-day customs; for Govind M not fetter his disciples 
with political systems, or codes of municipal laws ; yet in religious faith and 
worldly aspirations, they are wholly different from other Indians ; and 
they are hound together by a community of inward sentiment and of 
outward object unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension need not 
surprise the public, nor condemn our scholars, when it is remembered 
that tho learned of Greece and Homo misunderstood tho spirit ofthoso 
liiimblo men, who obtained a now life by baptism, Tacitus and 
Suetonius regarded tho early Christians as a mere Jewish sect : they failed 
to porcoivo tho fundamental difference, and to appreciate the latent energy 
and real excellence of that doctrine, which has added dignity and purity to 
niodorn civilization.” 

Wo shall render these extracts more complete by appending 
tlio following brief passage, on the establishment of Sikhism, 
and tJic respective influence of its prinoii^al apostles - 

“ Tims, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith become established, 
as a prevailing sentiment and guiding principle, to work its way in the 
world. Nauuk disengaged his little society of worshippers from Hindoo 
idolatry and Mahometan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
basis of religious and moral purity ; Uminer Das preserved the infant com- 
munity from declining into a sect of quietists or ascetics ; Arjoon gave 
itis increasing followers a written rule of conduct and a civil organization ; 
Hur Govind added tho use of arms and a military system ; and Govind 
Singh bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and iiis}>ired them 
with tho desire of being socially free and nationally independent. No fur- 
ther legislation was required ; a firm persuasion bad been elaborated, and a 
vague feeling had acquired consistence as an active princiulo. Tho opera- 
tion of this faith, become a fact, is only now in progress, and the fruit it may 
yet bear cannot be foreseen. Sikhism arose, where fallen end corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines wore most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Mahometan belief. It has now come into contact with the civilization and 
Christianity of Em*ope, and tho result can only bo known to a distant 
posterity.” 

Captain Cimningham’a account of tlio Sikh soldiery is wortli 
quoting : — 

“ In the year 1832, the French generals, Ventura and iVllard, reached 

17 I 
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Lahore by way of Persia and Afghanistan ; and^ after some little hesitation, 
they were employed and treated with distinction. It has been usual to 
attribute the superiority of the Hikb army to the labors of these two officers, 
and of tlicir subsequent coadjutore, the Generals Court and Avitabile ; but, 
in truth, the Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier to his own hardihood of 
character, to tliat spirit of adaptation which distin^isbes every new people, 
and to that feeling of a common interest and destiny implanted in him by 
his great teachers. The Rf^jpoots and Puthans are valiant and high-minded 
warriora : but their pride and their courage are personal only, and concern 
them, as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will do nothing un- 
worthy of their birth, but they are indifferent to the political advancement 
of their race. The efforts or Mabrattas, in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor strengthened by any distinct 
hope or desire. They became free, but knew not how to remain indepen- 
dent ; and they allowed a crafty Brahmin to turn their aimless aspirations 
to his own proiit, and to found a dynasty of “Pesbwas” on the achieve- 
menta of uiuettored Soodras. Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage 
of the spirit called up by Sovajee ; but, as it was not sustained by any per* 
vading religious principle of action, a few generations saw the raco yield to 
the expiring efforts of Mahometanism; and the Mabrattas owe their present 

S osition, as rulers, to the intervention of Kiiropean strangers. The genuine 
fabratta can scai'cely be said to exist, and the two Inindord thousand spear- 
men of the last century are once more shepherds and tillers of iho ground. 
Similar remarks apply to the Goorklias, that other Indian people which has 
risen to greatness in latter times by its own innate power, unmingled 
with religious hope. They became masters ; but no peculiar institution 
formed the landmark of their thoughts; and tho vitality of the original 
impulse seems fast waning before the superstition of an ignorant priesthood, 
ana the turbulence of a feudal nobility. The difference, between tlicse races 
and tho fifth tribe of Indian warriors, will be at once apparent. The Sikh 
looks before him only ; the ductility of his youthful intellect readily receives 
the most useful impression, or takes the most advantageous form; and re 
iigious faith is over present to sustain him under any adversity, and to 
assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

Tho Rajpoot and Putlian will fight, as Pirthee Raee and Jenghiz Khan 
waged war ; they will ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they will 
wield a sword and spear with individual dexterity : but neither of these 
cavaliers will deign to stand in regular ranks, and to handle the musket of 
the infantry soldier, although the Mahometan has always been a brave anfl 
ekilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratta is equally averse to the Eu- 
ropean system of warfare ; ‘and the less stiffened Goorkha has only had the 
power or the opportunity of fonning battalions of footmen, unsup])orted by 
an active cavalry and a trained artilieiy. The early force of the Sikhs was 
composed of horsemen ; but they seem intuitively to have adopted tho now 
and formidable matchlock of recent times, instead of their ancestral bows, 
and the spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster noticed this peculiarity 
in 1783, and the advantage it gave in desultory warfare. In 1805, Sir John 
Malcolm did not think the Sikh was better mounted than tho Mahratta ; 
but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterloney considered that, in tho confidenco 
of untried strength, his groat native comago would show him more 
formidable than a follower of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily lead 
him to face a battery of well served guns. The peculiar arm of tho 
contending nations of tho last century passed into a proverb, and the 
phrase, * tlie Maliratta spear, tho Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, and the 
English cannon/ is still of common repetition ; nor does it gratify the pride 
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of tho present masters of India, to hear their success attributed rattier to 
the number and oxcellonco of their aitillery, than to that dauntless courage 
and firm array, which have enabled the humble footmen to win most of 
those distant victories which add glory to tho English name. NoverthelesB 
it has always been the object of rival powers to obtain a numerous artillery ; 
the battalions of De Boigne would never separate themselves from their 
cannon, and tho presence of that formidable arm is yet, perhaps, essential 
to the full confidence of tho British Sepoy.” 

Wo now come close upon the history of our own times, 
and tread more debatable ground. J’hcro are points of some 
importance in tho recent annals ^ British India regarding 
which, as upon questions of fact, wo are at issue with Captain 
Cunningham. A few of these we intend to cite, offer- 
ing our own refutations or explanations, where tho historian 
is either incorrect or obscure. We believe that on all thoso 
points Captain Cunningham has written conscientiously j hut 
in some cases, ho has been led astray by deficient information, 
and in others, he has been deluded by strong prejudices, into very 
pernicious errors. We regret that the late hour, at wliich tho 
volume reached us, compels us to go less into detail, than 
otherwise we should have been tempted to do. 

Wo turn over the leaves to that portion of the history, which 
relates to the outbreak of the Cabal insurrection. “ About 

* two months afterwards, or on tho second of Novem- 
‘ her, (1811),” writes Captain Cuniiigham, “that insurrection 
' broke out in Caubiil, which forms so painful a passage in 
‘ British history. No valiant youth arose, superior to tho fatal 
‘ influence of military subordination, to render illustrious the 
‘ retreat of a handful of Englishmen, or more illustrious still 

* the successful defence of their position. The bravo spirit ol 
‘ Sir W. Macnaghten laboured perseveringly, but in vain, against 
‘ the unworthy fear which possessed tho highest officers of the 
‘ army ; and the dismay of the distant commanders imparted 
‘ some of its poison to the supremo authorities in India, who 
‘ wore weary of the useless and burdensome occupation of 
‘ Khorassan. Tho first generous impulse was cowed into a 
‘ desire of annulling tho Doorance alliance, and of collecting 
‘ a force on the Indus, or even so far back as tlie Sutlej, there 
‘ to fight for the empire of Hindustan with tho torrents of 
‘ exulting Affghans, which the startled imaginations of English- 
‘ men readily conjured up.” A disagreeable passage this, aud 
not historically true. Tho highest officers of the army at 
Cabul, in that disastrous winter jof 1841-42, were not smitten 
with “ unworthy fear.” Eear is a hard word to apply to British 
officer of any rank. General Elphinstouc and Brigadier 
Shelton were no co’wards. The former was incapacitated by 
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physical infirmity ; the latter wanted wisdom, wanted temper ; 
but did not want courage* General Elphin stone had applied, 
on the score of ill health, to be relieved from his command, and 
had received permission to return to the provinces, before the 
insurrection broke out. He was unable to move about, except 
on horseback ; and, unfortunately, on the evening of the 2nd of 
November, when visiting the guards, his horse fell with him, 
and on him ; and he was obliged to return home. From that 
time his sufferings increased, and, on the 9th, having found 
himself quite incompetenl0lo the efficient performance of his 
duties, he recalled Brigadier Shelton from the Bala-Hissar. 
Much was expected from the advice and co-operation of this 
officer ; but the general and the troops were equally disappoint- 
ed. Brigadier Shelton, from the day of his arrival, thwarted 
and opposed General Elphinstone, canvassed and censured, 
in the presence of subordinate officers, the orders that were 
given, and frequently prevented or delayed their being carried 
into effect. But the Brigadier was not wanting in courage ; 
and, whatever language we may apply to his conduct, which was 
sufficiently reprehensible, unworthy fear’’ is not an expression 
which should find a place in the account. As for Brigadier 
Anquetil, ho was a brave and an able officer ; but, at the very 
commencement of the insurrection, he was overtaken by sickness, 
and the General was deprived of his services at the time when 
they were most wanted ; — a loss which Elpbinstono greatly 
regretted, leaving on record an expression of his regret, and of 
his coniidenee in the cordiality with which the Brigadier would 
have co-operated with him. So much for “ the highest officers 
of the army.” The reference to the valiant youth,” who did 
not arise, is a mere rhetorical flourish, suggesting dim ideas of 
Xenophon and the illustrious retreat ” which he conducted. 
In these days of army-lists, order-books, Adjutant-General’s 
offices, articles of war> and courts-martial, there is little chance 
for the valiant youth of our army, except when circumstances 
detach them from the establishments to which they belong. 
The barrier of rank in this nineteentli century is not to be over- 
leapt by the vaulting ambition of valiant subalterns. Every 
thing is too clearly defined— -too formal — too systematic. It 
is one of the best arguments in favor of the political system,” 
which in some quarters is unreasonably depreciated, that it 
removes able and aspiring young officers from the bondage of 
seniority, and enables them, in positions of detached responsi- 
bility, to show of what stuff they arc made. Our valiant youths 
have done illustrious deeds ; but they have first of all been 
transplanted from that formal garden of military etiquette. 
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■where field officers flourish in equi-distant rows ; and, whether 
they bo dry and sapless, or, vigorous in green old age, are still 
the commanding officers of our legions — still the men •whom 
all must obey. 

To the passage quoted above. Captain Cunningham has ap- 
pended a note, in illustration of the assertion, that “ the startled 
imaginations of our countrymen, in that winter of 1841-42,” 
conjured up all sorts of horrors to fright them out of their 
propriety. ‘‘ Of those who recorded their opinions about the 
‘ policy to be followed at the momeU, it may be mentioned that 
‘ Mr. Robertson, Lieutenant Governor of Agra, and Sir Herbert 
‘ Haddock, the political secretary, advised a stand at Peshawur.’’ 
Now, as regards at least Mr. Robertson, the assertion, hero 
put forth with so much confidence, has absolutely no truth. 
The only stand at Peshawur, that Mr. Robertson can even have 
thought of for a moment, was the stand, not of the retributive 
army, but of Sale’s brigade, in the event of its being driven 
from Jellalabad. He may have thought (doubtless, ho did 
think) it better that Sale’s brigade, under such circumstances, 
should make a stand at Peshawur, than that it should full back 
upon the British provinces. Mr. Robertson, we say, may have 
thought this ; but our belief is that ho has recorded no opinions 
upon the subject even of such a stand as this at Peshawur ; and 
we are certain that ho advised no other. There was not a man in 
India more eager for a prompt forward movement ; and wo feci 
assured, that if the provisional Governor-Generalship had de- 
volved upon him in that important conjuncture, Jellalabad 
would have been relieved before the end of the year. If there 
was energy, at that time, in any quarter, if there were any men 
in India, whose imaginations were not startled at the thought of 
torrents of exulting Affghans inundating the plains of Hin- 
dustan, those men wore Mr. Robertson and Mr. George Clerk. 
Had their wishes been carried out in the first instance, and a well- 
equipped, well-commanded Brigade, been pushed on to Jellalabad, 
the crowning disaster of that fatal wintermight have been averted, 
or at least mitigated. Mr. Clerk was the first to gain intelli- 
gence of the outbreak at Cabul, and the first to act upon it. 
The nows reached Mr. Robertson at Allighur; ho hurried to 
Agra to meet the Commander-in- Chief, and then advised, not 
a stand at Peshawur, but the despatch of an able general officer 
to take command of the advanced brigade; — not such a brigade 
as was sent, but one containing an European regiment, and at 
least a troop of Horse Artillery. What was done, and what 
happened, wo need not repeat. Our first movement in advance 
was a failure. Intelligence of this event and of the massacre of 
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the Cabul army readied India about the same time. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to begin de novo. Circumstances were clmnged, 
in some measure, by the destruetion of General JElphinstone’s 
force; and a more extended plan of action, having in view ulterior 
political results, was considered by our leading Indian statesmen, 
and amongst them by Mr. Robertson. What ho advised in 
January 184S was, not a stand at I’eshawur, but an advance 
by the Bolan Pass upon Candahar, ivhich he proposed to make 
the basis of our operations. Subsequently, when tho force 
under General Pollock walftissembled at Poshawur, it was Mr. 
Robertson who suiiplied tho cattle, which enabled him to move. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Provinces was a 
little too active to suit the taste of the new Governor General. 
Tho result of the difi’oreuce of opinion on this subject wo have 
already stated.* 

To this we may add that, throughout all this troubled period, 
there were no signs of alarm or agitation — no evidences of a 
“ startled imagination” — in Mr. Robertson’s Government of the 
North Western provinces. There may have boon apprehensions 
elsewhere. The Political secretary wrote to the Commander-in-» 
Chief “ to look after tho large towns and, as tho result of this 
private hiut, a regiment of cavalry was sent over express from 
Meerut to Delhi — a movement that both indicated and caused 
alarm ; but so little had Mr. Robertson to do with this, that ho 
is believed to have remonstrated against tho measure, which ho 
not only condemned in itself, but which had all the appearance 
of being (and probably was) intended as a slight. Certainly Mr. 
Robertson is the last of all tho eminent men in India at that 
time, whom one would expect to sec adduced as an illustration 
of tho timid councils and startled imaginations of tho memorablo 
. and melancholy epoch to which we refer. 

These points are of a more episodical character ; and are 
only touched upon by Captain Cunningham, in so far as they 
bear upon tho history of tho Sikhs. The remarks, which 
we have commented upon, are introductory of an account of tho 
Sikh alliancp of 1842, and of the manner in which, at that time, 
the “ Sikh auxiliaries ” co-operated with tho force under Gene- 
ral Pollook. Let us see what the historian says upon this 
subject : — 

“ No confidence was jilaccd in tbe ofRciency, or the friendship, of the 
Sikhs ; and although their aid was always cousidorod of importance, the 
mode, in which it was asked and used, only served to sink the Lahore army 
lower than before in British estimation. 

* See Vol. II, page 463, in a passage quoted from Macfailanc’s “ Indian Empire," 
and oni comments thereupon. 
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Four regiments of Sepoys marched from Ferozpoor without giins^ and 
unsupported by cavalry, to vainly endeavour to force the Pass of Khyber; 
mid the Sikh troops at Peshawar were urged by the local British authorities 
in their praiseworthy ardor, rather than deliberately ordered by their own 
government at the instance of its ally, to co-operate in the attempt, or in- 
deed to march alone to Jellalabad. The fact tliat the English had been 
beaten was notorious, and the belief in their alarm was welcome. The Sikh 
governor was obliged in the absence of orders, to take the sense of tho 
regimental “ punches" or committees ; and the hasty requisition to march 
was rejected, through fear alone, as the English said, but really with feel- 
ings, iu which contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. The 
district Governor, General Avitabile, wbp fortunately still retained l}is 
province, freely gave what aid ho could ; some pieces of artillery were fur 
nished, as well as abundance of ordinary supplies, and tho Briti.sb detach- 
ment eflected the relief of Ali Miisjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort without the food whicli had boon provided, obliged tho 
garrison to retreat after a few days ; and tho disinclination of tho Sikhs to 
fjglit tho battles of strangers comnnuiicated itself to tho mercenary soldiei's 
of the English, and thus added to tho Governor Goncral’s dislike of tho 
Afghan connection." 

AVc doubt, in spito of Ibc disasters tliat had overtaken us, 
whether tho Sikhs over felt contempt for the British ; but 
that our distrust in tlrom was ^Ycl^fuuuded, wc have too good 
reason to know. The assistance rendered by general Avi- 
tabile to Wild’s brigade is exaggerated in U)e above ])assagc ; 
loss, however, by what is stated, than by what is not. General 
Avitabilo freely gave” as little aid as ho could without 
altogetlior refusing to as.sist us: but this may have been his 
misfortune ratlier than his fault. Two iinserviecablo guns were 
lent to the British, and not a Sikh soldier assisted us in tlio 
course of our marches to and from The provi- 

sions consumed by tho brigade were bought ; and it may be ques • 
tioued, whether any little good done by Avitabile was not more 
tlian counterbalanced by the mischief bo did, in publicly stating 
tlmtless tlian ‘-^0,000 men could not possibly force the Khybiir. 
As to the Sikhs themselves, their attempts, at this time, and 
subsequently up to Ibo time that the army marched to the relief 
of Jellalabad, to corrupt our sepoys and detacli them from our 
service, are too notorious to require any elucidation from us. 
It is as well known, tliat they poisoned the minds of our sepoys, 
as that they insnltod our officers ; and that General Pollock 
was obliged to thrust them out of his camp. 


'* See Article “ The Sikhs and their country” — Vol. 11. p. 180— ISS, for what the 
Sikh auxiliaries diil, and wlmt they did not, at this time. Captain Cmininghani, who 
Inis done ns the honor to quote this urticio and others, in several ])arts of his History, 
and who indeed refers his readers to the identical passage indicated by us. n»ust have 
learnt from this paper the sum and substance of Ibc assistance we derived from our 
allies. 
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We let Captain Oumiingham continue his account of llie ser- 
vices of these auxiliaries : — 

“ The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Jellalabod was para- 
mount, and in the spring of 184S a well e|uipp6d British force arrived at 
Beshawur ; hut the active co*operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, 
and it was sought for under the terms of an absolute article of the tnpartito 
treaty with Shah Shooja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees 
in exchange for the services of 5000 men. Sher Singh was willing to assist 
beyond this limited dcgrco ; ho greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the 
liire of carriage cattle in the Punjah,andhis auxiliaries could be made to outr 
number the troops of his allies ; but he felt uneasy about the proceedings of 
the Sindhanwala chiefs, one of whom bad gone to Calcutta to urge his own 
claims, or those of Maeo Chund Kour, and all of whom retained influence 
in the Sikh ranks, lie was assured tliat tho refugees should not ho allowed 
to disturb his reign ; and there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of 
his full co-operation. But the genuine Sikhs were held by the Englisli to 
he both mutinous in disposition, and inferior in warlike spirit ; tho soldiers 
of Jummu were preferred, and Golab Singh was required to proceed to 
J^eshawur to repress tho insubordinate ** Khalsa,” and to give General 
Uollock tho assurance of efficient aid. The raja was at the time completing 
the reduction of some insurgent tribes between Cashmeer and Attok, and 
his heart was in Tibet, whore ho had himself lost an army and a kingdom, 
llo went, hut he knew the temper of his own hill levies: ho was naturally 
unwilling to run any risk by following the modes of strangers to which he 
was unused, and he failed in rendering the Sikh battalions as decorous and 
orderly as English regiments. His prudence and ill success wero looked 
upon as collusion and insincerity; and ho was thought to bo in league with 
Akber Khan for tho dcsti’uction of the army of an obnoxious Eurm)efm 
power. Still liis aid was held to be essential ; and tbo local British officers 
proposed to bribo him by the offer of Jcllalabad, indopondent of his sover- 
eign Sher Singh. Tho scheme was justly condemned by Mr Clerk : tlio 
Khyber Pass was forced in the month of April, and the auxiliary Sikhs 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English general, without any 
promises having been made to tho Baja of Jummoo, who gladly hurried 
to the LadSikh frontier, to look after interests dearer to him than the success, 
or the vengeance, of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock to 
leave tho whole of the Sikh division at Jellalabad, to assist in holding 
that district, while the main English army went to Caubul ; but tho proper 
interposition of Colonel Lawrence enabled a portion of the Lahore troops to 
share in that retributive mOvreh, as they had before shared in the first 
invasion, and fully shown their fitness foi'^mccting difficulties, when left 
to do so in their own way.” 

There are two points in the above passage, which we desire 
to notice. The first is that which relates to the actual assistance 
rendered by the Sikhs to General Pollock ; and the second has 
reference to the politicial ncgociations, which were set on foot 
to secure the co-operation of our allies. As regards the first, 
at a time when the chief want of tho British force was a want of 
carriage, the Sikhs did all that they could, not to assist us by sup- 
plying us with cattle, hut to favour the desertion of camel-drivers ^ 
with their beasts, and so to paralyse the movements of our troops. 
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When the advance took place, we liavo reason to believe that 
they did not ** acquit themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
General.’* His dispatch is wholly silent on the subject of the 
auxiliaries. The English entered the Pass on the morning of 
the 5th of April, and encamped that evening about a mile from 
Ali-Musjid. On the morning of the Gth, the British force took 
possession of the fortress, which had been evacuated ; and in 
the course of the day, the Sikhs made their appearance, coining 
by a different route. When General Pollock advanced to Jella- 
labad, the Sikhs undertook to hold Ali-Musjid, and keep open 
the passes between that place and Peshawur. They performed 
that duty reluctantly, and behaved in a manner anything but 
creditable to themselves, or advantageous to us. It would bo 
a long story to tell of all tlieir misconduct in detail. General 
r<dlock had scarcely moved on to Jellalabad, when tlio 
Sikh autliorities entered into negotiations with the Afreedis to 
keep, for a consideration of some 4,000 or 6,000 rupees, 
the passes open, during the two months for which they had cove- 
nanted to hold them ; — a proceeding, winch had the effect of 
laying bare to the Afrecdi Maliks the nature of the engage- 
ments existing between ourselves and our “ allies.” Not very 
h)iig afterwards, llio Sikh regiments stationed at Ali-Musjid 
quilted their post, and returned to Jumrud. Meeting some of our 
hnggnge-cattlo (mules and bullocks) on the way, they threw the 
hjuds off the boasts, and employed Ihcrn to carry their (the Sikhs') 
baggage. 'J*hc troops were, it appeared, oflieialJy recalled, with- 
out any notice given to Oapt. Afackeson, or any steps being 
taken to relieve tlicni, although there were four regiments close 
at hand for the purpose. We might speak of other outrages, 
eounpitted about this time; but we have neither lime nor space 
at our command. It would require much of both, also, to detail 
tlie difficulties thrown in the way of the subscKpient advance of 
iho Sikii dotaclimeut. It gave the Ikitish authorities more 
trouble, and caused tlieni more anxiety, than the co-operation was 
worth ; and, if it had not been that tlie British cause might have 
been prejudicially affected by the appearance of any want of 
friendsJhp and confidence between the Sikhs and ourselves, it is 
not improbable, that our authorities would gladly have cut a-drift 
the Sikh alliance, and spared Iheinselves the necessity of a long 
and troLiblosoine correspondence, and the annoyance of being 
exposed to the uncertainty and vacillation— the fast-aiid-loose 
dealings, more the result of weakness than of design — of the 
Lull ore durbar. 

Now', a w'ord as to the bait, which it was proposed to hold out 
to our ‘^allies.’’ Early in Eebrunry 1842, when Golab Singh 
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was proceeding to Peshawur for the purpose of rendering ns that 
aid, which it was obvious we could not obtain from the battalions 
of Mahtab Singh, the tardiness of the Jummh Rajah excited 
the suspicion of the British authorities. It was thought that he 
either feared to face the Khybur, or was hanging back in hopes 
of being stimulated by a bribe worthy of his acceptance. It was 
surmised, in short, that he was waiting until it had been made 
worth his while to advance. Thus circumstanced, it oc- 
curred to the British agent on the North Western Frontier, 
whether it might be advisable, — not to make any offers to the 
Bajah independently of the Lahore Government, (a step 
which would not only have been hardly justifiable in itself, 
but which would assuredly excite the ill feeling of the Khalsa, 
and therefore would have been little acceptable to Golab Singh) 
— but to offer certain territories, especially Jellalabad, to the 
Sikh Government, giving Golab Singh possession in the name 
of the Maharajah, and trusting to the force of circumstances 
eventually to secure permanently to the Jummu chief the 
territory so acquired. But we believe that no offer was at this 
time made of any portion of the Afghan territory to the Sikhs. 
It was felt that so long as Shah Soojah existed, and the 
tri-partitc treaty had not been annulled, any design to dissever 
the Douranl empire, and to invite the Sikhs to share in the 
partition, would he premature, both as regarded the justice and 
the expediency of the measure. But the death of Shah Soojah 
gave a new aspect to the state of affairs ; and the British Govern- 
ment lost little time, after authentic intelligence of that event 
had been received, in communicating to Mr. Clerk its willing- 
ness, that certain territories on the right bank of the Indus 
should pass into the possession of the Sikh Government, or 
of the Jummfi Rajahs, with the permission of the Lahore 
durbar ; and it was intimated, that the British Government 
would facilitate the accomplishment of this object by placing 
Jellalabad in the hands of the Sikhs. The offer was formally 
made, but, in the then uncertain position of affairs, prudently 
declined. It was not unreasonably urged by the Durbar, that, 
until they were in possession of the ultimate intentions of the 
British with respect to Afghanistan, it would be hardly politic 
in the Sikhs to place themselves in a prominent position, or in 
any way to identify themselves with measures, the future out- 
turn of which they could as yet but but dimly foresee. But it 
was believed that, as soon as ever our withdrawal from Afghanis' 
tan was fully determined upon and about to be put in execution, 
the Sikhs, without further explanation, would be willing to take 
possession of Jellalabad, And they were so ; but not having 
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fully made up their minds upon the subject (probably from 
some mis-trust of our intentions), until the British force had 
actually marched from Cabul, their acceptance of the offer 
came too late to save the place from destruction. General Pol* 
lock had, in accordance with instructions, destroyed the fortifi- 
cations of Jellalabad, before he received a communication from 
Government, intended, if possible, to arrest such proceedings, 
and ordering him to make over the place uninjured to our 
allies. It may bo doubted whether any party very much regret- 
ted the accident.* 

The latter portion of this explanation diflers, in no wise, 
from that given by Captain Cunningham in the following pas- 
sage. Indeed, tlic substance of it is to be found in the publish- 
ed papers relating to military operations in Afghanistan. I'be 
passage, however, we quote for another purpose : — 

'I'he death of Shah Sliooja, and his suspicious proceedings, were held to 
render tlie re-occupation of the country unnecessary, and the tri-pavtite 
treaty was declared to be at an end; but tlie policy of a march on ibo 
Afghan capital was strongly urged, and wisely adopted. There seemed to 
be a prospect of wintering in Cabul, and it was not until the victorious 
troops were on their return to Fiidia, that it was beliovod the English 
would ever forego the possession of an empire. 'J'ho Sikhs then consented 
to take Jellalabad; but, before tlie order, transferring it, could roach General 
Pollock, that commander had destroyed the fortitications, and nominally 
abandoned the place to the king, whom ho had expediently set up in tho 
llala-FIissar. It is probable that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be re- 
lieved of the invidious gift ; for,his own sway in Lahore was distracted, and 
Dost Mahomed was about to be released, under the pledge of a safe passage 
through tho Punjab dominions ; and it may have boon thought prudent to 
fjonciliato tho father of Akbcr Khan, so famous for his successes against tho 
Englisli, by tho surrcrulor of a possession it was inconvenient to hold.'* 

If General Pollock “ expediently set up a King in the Bala- 
llissar, ’ it was what he was not authorised to do ; nay, what ho 
was expressly enjoined by Government not to do. But he did 
nothing of the kind. General Pollock having refused to support 
liim, Piittch Jung set himself up, and was for a time recognised 
by the Sirdars at Cabul, When the army was about to retire, 
the Prince begged General Pollock to leave two regiments for 
his protection. This, of course, the General declined ; and 
Futteh Jung, who had no great amount of courage at the best 
of times, became alarmed for his personal safety, and asked 
permission to accompany tho army to the British provinces. 
Permission was granted : but nothing was guaranteed, or promised 
for the future. Upon this, the Sirdars asked, whom they should 
declare King, and were told in reply, that they were at liberty 

• It had been distinctly intimated to the Sikhs, that, if they took possession of Jella- 
lahad, the British would, in no wise, help them to retain it. 
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to noiiiiiiflte wberni they pleased — that they might set up “ if 
strate" if they liked. On the day that the army marched from 
Oabul, Shah-poor was paraded about tlie streets as the new 
King ; but General Pollock had nothing whatever to do with 
his election. His instructions were not to set up a King ; and 
assuredly his own judgment did not dictate a dejmrture from 
them. Indeed, Shah-poor was not put upon the throne, and 
the chiefs did not take the oaths of allegiance, until after General 
Pollock had marched out of Cabul on the 12th of October. 
The General bad distinctly refused to have anything to do with 
the elevation of the young Prince, as of his brother before him. 
Gholam Mahomed Khan, who was then minister, and Khnn 
Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzilbashes, had on their own 
parts, and the parts of other chiefs, avowed their intention to 
Bup]j»rt Shah-poor ; but General Pollock told them, that the 
British Government could in no wise be a party to the pro- 
ceeding, and that they must expect no assistance from him either 
in money or in troops. They persisted in representing tlieir 
wishes to place Shah-poor upon the throne ; but all General 
Pollock consented to do, was not to remove the Prince from 
Cabul, sti])ulating at the same time that the British Government 
should not be supposed in any way to bo a party to the creation 
of the new King. 

It is certain, therefore, that Shah-poor was not “ expediently 
set up ” by General Pollock ; and it is^ to Shah-poor, wc presume, 
that Capt. Cunningham alludes. As’forFuttch Jung, he clung 
to General Pollock for protection ; and we do not doubt, that ho 
did all that could be done to impart something of the true stamp 
of authority to his connexion with the victorious General, in the 
eyes at least of his fellow-countrymen. He accompanied General 
Pollock from Yaudannuk to Cabul ; and, when the former, with 
a select detachment of British troops, proceeded to the Bala- 
Hissar to plant the English standard upon the highest and most 
conspicuous point of that celebrated strong-hold, Futteh Jung 
begged permission to accompany the party, pleading that he 
apprehended treachery and violence, if ho entered the Bola- 
Hissar alone. Permission was given, and the Prince accompanied 
the party. The road to the spot, on which the colours were to 
be hoisted, lay by the Palace ; and in the neighbourhood of the 
Palace the troops and guns were halted, as there were no means 
of proceeding beyond. The General and Staff went forward, and 
planted the colours on the spot determined upon ; whilst, upon a 
signal given, the troops presented arms, the band struck up God 
save the Queen,” and a royal salute was fired by the guns. We 
need scarcely add that the solute Vras fired, not in honor of the 
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Prince, but in honour of the event. Whether any advantage was 
taken by Futteh Jung of the fact, that he re-entered his Fathers 
Palace coincidentally with the hoisting of the British colours on’ 
the Bala-IIissar ; or whether this coincidence occasioned any 
mistaken impressions among our own people, as well as among the 
Afglians, with regard to this movement, and the subsequent ele- 
vation of Shah-poor, we do not pretend to know ; but as more 
than one authority, misled by this or some other circumstance, 
has asserted that General Pollock set up a King at Cabul, wo 
have placed on record all that we know about the matter ; and 
we believe, that nothing more could be written to throw further 
light upon the subject. Tho whole truth now stands fully 
revealed. 

But we have matters of more importance to notice, and cliarges 
of greater weight to bring against Captain Cunningham Wo 
repudiate all tliat cant of pseudo-patriotism, wliich consists in 
tlio unscru])nlous pertinacity, with whicli everything belonging 
to, and cvcrytliing done by, our enemies, is s})okori of in tho 
malignant language of hatred and contempt; whilst everything 
appertaining to, or emanating from, ourselves is commended and 
exalted to the skies. There is a great deal too much onc-sidod- 
noss in the generality of onr war- narratives. Prejudice and 
partiality are at work to over-lay or distort the truth. What arc 
called ‘English views' are often incorrect views, and “true 
Jhdtish spirit" is frequently only another name for untrutli and 
injustice. Tho man i)aint3 the picture, or carves the statue, 
and is of course uppermost. It is instructive sometimes to 
see liow the lion would paint tlic picture, or carve the statue : 
but we would rather that lie should put liiinself uppermost, than 
that tlie man should do it for him. An historian, however, is 
rarely disposed to be prejudiced against his own countrymen ; 
and SVC conceive that such prejudices, when they do exist, arc 
loss injurious than those which set in tlie opposite direction. 
'JTierc are sure to be people, who will take the trouble to expose 
the errors born of such prejudices as these; whilst, on the other 
liand, we arc seldom at the pains to contradict, even when 
admitted, those which redound to our own credit. 

Still, it must be acknowledged that such projiuliccs as these 
grate much more harshly upon the minds of the English reader. 
Captain Cunningham is the apologist of tho Sikhs. His heart 
seems to be with them. He is almost one of the Khalsa him- 
self ; almost a follower of Govind ; almost is the Grunth his 
gospel. He sees things as they arc seen at Lahore, not as they 
arc seen on our side of the Sutlej — or, as they would ho scon on 
a summit of infallibility, altoYC the mists of all local influences. 
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He justifies, or seems to justify, the Sikh invasion of 1846-40, 
on the score of provocation given. This is a new reading of recent 
Indian history, which, coming from a British officer, from one 
politically employed for many years on the North-West frontier, 
and from a man of unquestionable ability — a clever member 
of a clever family — it is worth our while to examine. 

The ninth Chapter of the History of the Sikhs, headed ^ War 
with the English,* commences with this passage : — 

“ The English government had long expected that it would be forced 
into a war with the overbearing soldiery of the Punjab : the Indian public, 
which considered ouly the fact of the progressive aggrandizement of the 
strangers, was prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom, 
without minutely inquiring or caring about the causes which led to it ; 
and tlie more selfish chiefs of the Sikhs had always desired that siicli a 
degree of interference should be exercised in tlie affairs of their country as 
would guarantee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked before the superior genius of 
Jlunjoot Singh, and before the mysterious spirit which animated the people 
arrayed in arms ; and they thus fondly hoped that a change would give them 
all they could desire. But it is doubtful whether tbo Sikh soldiery ever 
seriously thought, although they often vauntingly boasted, of fighting with 
the paramount power of Hindustan, until within two or three months uf 
the first battles ; and, even thou, the rude and illiterate yeomen considered 
that they were about to enter upon a war purely defonsivo.” 

This we believe to be true. Nay, it is probable that within a 
still shorter time the Sikhs had no settled determination of in- 
vading tlie British provinces. Such an invasion had often been 
talked of in the Punjab, and the cry of “ Wolf* had often been 
raised in our own provinces ; but although it was felt, that, in 
the then state and temper of tlio Sikh army, with no governing 
l)owcr competent to restrain with a strong hand their unbridled 
licentiousness, such an event might at any time occur, it was the 
opinion of the most competent authorities in India, that all this 
boasting and threatening was nothing more than the craft of 
certain Sirdars, over-ridden by the soldiery, and at their wits’ end 
for a device, whereby the troubled thoughts of the Khalsa might 
be diverted into some foreign channel, for the better maintenance 
of security at home. Thus in 1843, Heera Singh talked vaun- 
tingly of taking the spear in his hand, and leading the Tfhalsa 
army to the very walls of Fort William. It was but the voice 
of one in a dire extremity ; and little heed was taken of the 
utterance. But, as time advanced, the probabilities of a Sikh 
invasion increased, for every month it became more apparent 
that the army was the dominant power in the Punjab, and that 
there were those at Lahore, who would fain see the unruly batta- 
lions cross the Sutlej, if only to their own destruction. It was 
felt, indeed, that if the Sikh army||came at all amongst us, it 
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would come, less in prosecution of any settled scheme of conquest, 
than because the state of affairs at Lahore had rendered it ne- 
cessary, that some outlet should be found for all this perilous • 
pent-up strain of military insubordination. There was no secu- 
rity, indeed, against such a state of things as there existed in the 
Punjab; — there was no knowing at what hour an impulsive 
movement across the frontier might not be suggested, in very 
desperation, to the Sikh battalions. Still there was nothing but 
a basis of possibilities, upon which to ground our own defensive 
measures. To have known, two raontlis before, that the Sikhs 
were about to invade India, would have been to know what they 
knew not themselves. So far Captain Cunningham and ourselves 
are entirely agreed. • 

There may ho some truth, too, in what follows 

** From the moment the Sikh array became predominant in the state, the 
Fitiglish authorities had been persuaded that the machinery of govcriiinent 
would be broken up, that bands of plunderers would ovciy where arise, and 
that tlio duty of a civilized people to society generally, and of a governing 
power to its own subjects, would all combine to bring on a collision ; ami 
tims measures, which seemed sufficient, were adopted for strengthening the 
frontier posts, and for having a force at hand, which might prevent aggres- 
sion, or which would at least exact retribution, and vindicate tbe su])renmcy 
of the English name. These were the fair and moderate objects of the 
liritish government ; but the Sikhs took a dilferent view of tlio relative 
conditions of tlie two state. They feared tho ambitioTi of tbeir colossal 
neighbour ; they did not understand why they should bo ft-eaded, when 
intestine commotions reduced their comparativo inferiority still lower ; 
defensive measures took in their eyes tne form of aggressive pi-epara- 
tions, and they camo to the conclusion that their country was to bo 
invaded. Nor does this conviction of the weaker and less intelligent 
power appear to be unreasonable ; for it is always to bo homo in 
mind that India is far behind Europe in civili/ation, and that poli- 
tical morality or moderation is as little ap])rociatcd in tho East in these 
days, as it was in Christoudotn in the middle ages. Hindustan, moreover, 
from Cabal to the valley of Assam and tho island of Ceylon, is regarded 
as one country ; and dominion in it is associated in the minds of the [u'oplo 
with the predominance of one monarch, or of ono raeo. Tho supremacy of 
Vicrumajifc and Chnndragfipta, of the Turkmans and Moghuls, is 
familiar to all ; and thus, on hearing of further acquisitions by tho English, 
a Hindu or Mahometan will simply observe, that the destiny of the nation 
is great, or that its cannon is irresistible. A princo may chafe, that he 
loses a province, or is rendered tributary ; but the public will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighteous and uuprin 
cipled ambition.” 

That the Sikhs sufficiently misunderstood tho character of the 
then ruler of British India, and tho policy of his Government, 
to believe, that an aggressive movement was meditated from our 
side of tho Sutlej, is not wholly improbable. Lord Ilardinge, 
desirous to avoid a collision, the evils of which ho so clearly 
foresaw, endeavored to imjitirt as little us possible of an otfensivo 
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(jhnracter to tlic preparations which he was necessitated to make ; 
hnt the nature of those preparations might easily have been mis- 
understood ; and the policy, wise in its moderation, which tlie 
Governor-General pursued, was obviously not appreciated by 
all who served under him. Of this we shall come presently ta 
speak. There is not in the above passage anythin|[ to justify 
the Sikh invasion; nor is it, we presume, intended as a jusiifi' 
cation. The apology for this act of violence is to bo found in 
what follows : — 

“ To lliis gonornl persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with other Indian 
nations, that tho English woro and are over ready to extend their power, is 
to bo added tho particular bearing of the Lritish Govenuneni towards tho 
Punjab itself. In 180t), when th# apprehensions of a Erench invasion of 
tlio East had subsidod, and the resolution of making tbo Jumna a boiin- 
dnry was still approved, the English viceroy had said that, rather than 
irritate Ihinjoct Hingh, the detachment of troops which had been advanced 
to JiUdiana might bo withdrawn to Kurnal. It was not indeed thought 
advisablo to carry out tho proposition ; but, up to tho period of the 
ACglian war of 1838, tho garrison of Ludiana formed tho only body of 
armed men near the Sikli frontier, cxce])tmg tho provincial regiment rais- 
ed at Suhathu for tho police of tho hills after tho Gurkha war. 'J’lio 
advanced post on tho Sutlej was of littlo military or political uso ; but it 
served as the most conspicuous symbol of tho compact with tbo Siklis ; 
and they, as tho in fori or power, were always disposed to lean upon old en- 
gagements, as those which warranted the least degree of iiitimucy or dicta- 
tion. fn 1835, the petty chiofshi]) of Eorozpur, seventy miles lower down 
the Sutlej thUii ljudiana, was occupied by the English, as an escheat 
duo to their protection of all Sikh lordsliips, save that of Lahore. 'J’ho 
advantages of the place in a military point of view had been perseveringly 
extolled, and its proximity to the capital of the Ihinjab made Hunjcct Singh, 
ill his prophetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own. In 1838, tho 
Alahanija’s apprehensions, that tho insigniticant town would become a can- 
tonment, woro fully realized ; for twelve thousand men assembled at 1 eroz 
pur to march to Khorassan ; and as it was learnt before tbo date (ixod 
for tbo dopartui'G of tbo army, that the Versians had raised tho siege, of 
Hirat, it was determined that a small division should bo loft hohind, until 
the success of tho projected invasion voiulcred its presence no longer neces- 
sary, JLit the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sindh gave the. 
new cantoinuont a chavactor * of i)Cvmationcy,.and in 18lJ2 the rcrnoteije~.s 
from support of tho two posts on the Sutlej was one of tho arguments used 
for advancing a considerable body of troops to Ambala as a reserve, ami 
Jor placing European regiments in the bills, still closer to the Sikh frontier. 
'I’lio relations of 1809 W'orc novcrthcless cherished by tho Sikhs, although 
they may have boon littlo hetjded bj tho English, amid tho multifarious 
considerations attendant on their changed position in India. 

Jt had never been concealed from the Sikb authorities, that tho helpless 
condition of tho aokiiowledgcd government of tho country was held to 
pistify such additions to tho troops at Ludiana and Ferozpur, as would 
give confidence to the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the success 
ful defence of tfie posts themselves against predatory bands. Nor did tho 
Hikhs deny the right of the English to mako what military arrangemonts 
they pleased for tho scourity of their territories : but that any danger was 
to bo appr(*houdcd from Lahore \vaR not admitted by men conscious of their 
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weakness ; and thus» by every process of i*easoning ompldyed, the Sikhe 
still came to the same conclusion that tliey were threatened. Many cir^ 
cumstances, unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave further strength 
to this conviction. It had not indeed Been made known to the Sikhs, that 
Sir William Macnaghten and others had proposed to dismember their 
kingdom, by bestowing Peshawar on Shah Shoqja, when Runjeet Singh's 
line was held to end with the death of his grandson ; but it would be idle 
to suppose tb^ Lahore government ignorant of a scheme, which was dis- 
cussed in official correspondence, and doubtless in private society, or of the 
previous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to bestow the same tract on Dost 
Mahommed Khan ; and the Sikh authorities must at least have had a lively 
remembrance of the English offer of 1843, to march upon thoir capital, 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 1844 and 1845, the facts wore whis- 
pered abroad and treasured up, that*the English were preparing boats at 
Bombay to make bridges across the Sutlej ; that troops in Sindh were being 
equipped for a march on Mooltan; and that the various garrisons of the 
north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, while some of them 
were being abundantly supplied with the munitions of war, as well as with 
troops. None of these things were communicated to the Sikh government, 
but they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were held to 
denote a campaign, not of defence, but aggression. 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the English was ter-- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and that the immediate object of their ambition 
was the conquest of Lahoi'o. This persuasion of the people was brought 
homo to thorn by the acts of the British representative lor the time, and 
by the opinion which they had preformed of his views. Mr. Clerk became 
Lieutenant-Govornor of Agi’a in June 1813; and he was succeeded, as 
agent for the afiairs of the Sikhs, by Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond, whose 
place again was taken by ]\i||jor Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and 
ability, in November of the following year. In India the views of the Bri- 
tish Government are, by custom, made known to allies and dependants, 
through one channel only, namely, that of an accredited English officer. 
The personal character of sucli a functionary gives a colour to all he does 
and says ; the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the bearing 
of its representative ; and it is certain that the Sikh authorities did not 
derive any assurance of an increasing desire for peace, from the nomina- 
tion of an officer who, thirty months before, had made so stormy a passage 
through their country.” 

There is much in this that ought not to pass unnoticed. It 
appears to us that a writer, who sees anything of justification in 
a state of things that had existed for nearly forty years, must 
be feverishly anxious to justify the Sikh invasion. The Eng- 
lish,*' says Captain Cunningham, inthemargin, ‘‘advanced bodies 
of troops towards the Sutlej, contrary to their policy of 1800." 
We imagine that there were very few people in the Punjab, who 
cared, or who knew, anything about the policy of 1800. If they 
did, they must have known, that the English had occupi- 
ed Ludiana ever since that date ; and Captain Cunningham 
himself informs us, at page 165, that Sir David Ochterloney 
“ thought it prudent to lay in supplies, and thii^w up de- 
fensive works," at that place, and in that year. Ever 
since that date, indeed, not only had ^Ye occupied the canton^" 
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meat as an advanced post, but it bad been incumbent upon the 
Lahore durbar to obtain permission from the British resident, 
before any detachment of Sikh troops vas suffered to cross the 
Sutlej. There could be no more distinct recognition than this 
of the fact that the Sutlej, not the Jumna, was our boundary. 
In 18S7, it was decided that Ferozpore belonged to ||re British ; 
in 1837, Captain Cunningham himself was ordered to render it 
defensible ; and in 1838, Lord Auckland occupied it as a mili- 
tary post. In 1842, Lord Ellenborongh assembled 40,000 men 
at that place, including the returning forces of Generals Pollock 
and Nott ; and, in the same year, Uraballah was established as 
a military cantonment. Nothing ^as heard, all this time, about 
any old understanding that the Jumna was to remain our boun- 
dary ; and we might almost as well refer to the battle of Wan- 
dewash, as one of the justifying causes of the Sikh invasion 
of 1846-46. That event was not the growth of forty years, but 
scarcely of as many days. It was an act of sudden frenzy, 
and not a justifying word can be said in its favour. 

But, argues Captain Cunningham, our frontier posts were 
greatly strengthened by Lord Hardinge ; and though the Sikhs 
did not deny his right to make what military arrangements he 
pleased for the security of the British provinces, they could 
not understand what possible danger was to be apprehended 
from Lahore ; so they “ still came to tip conclusion that they 
were threatened." Captain Cunningham obviously thinks the 
Sikhs as short-sighted and one-sided ns himself. If they 
thought at all about the matter, it might have occurred to them 
that the British had very good reasons to consider themselves 
threatened. They knew that Heera Singh had promised to 
lead them to Calcutta, and that the march was actually com- 
menced. They knew that, since his death, similar promises had 
been made to them, and that the passage of the Sutlej was 
often openly talked of at Lahore. They knew too, that in the 
course of the spring and summer of 1845, Sikh emissaries 
crossed the British frontier for the express purpose of cor- 
rupting our sepoys, and that deserters from our ranks were 
brought before the Durbar, and openly rewarded. If they 
themselves took heed of what was written in our newspapers, 
and spoken at our mess tables, as Captain Cunningham says 
they did, and as we do not deny, they must have known that 
we were taking heed too of what was written by their news- 
writers, and what was spoken at their durbars. Assuredly there 
were not gy ater demonstrations of aggressiveness on our side 
of the Sutlej, than on theirs. Lord Hardinge did no more 
than was done, in 1846, that he might not irritate the Sikhs. 
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We need not tell Captain Ounuingbam that if he had done 
less, the British would have been defeated. 

At the close of the passage last quoted, the appointment' 
of Major Broadfoot to the frontier agency is noticed, as one 
of the irritating causes which led to the colUsion with the 
Sikhs. The historian thus continues his observations on this 
subject : — * 

“ One of Major Broadfoot's first acts was to declare the Cis-Sutlej posses* 
sions of Lahore to be under British protection, equally with Putteeafa and 
other chiefships, and also to he liable to escheat, on the death or deposition 
of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh. This view was not formally announced to 
the Sikh government, but it was notorious ; and Major Broadfoot acted on 
it, when he proceeded to interfere authoritatively, and by a display of force, 
in the affairs of the priest-like Sodhoes of Anundpoor Makhowdl, a fief to 
which some years before it had been declared to be expedient to waive all 
claim, especially as Runjeet Singh could best deal with the privileged pro- 
prietors. Again, a troop of horse had crossed tho Sutlej hear Firozpiir, to 
proceed to Kotkupfira, a Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen tho mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed without the 
previous sanction of the British agent having been obtained, agreeably to 
an understanding between the two governments, based on an article of the 
treaty of 1809, but which modified arrangement was scarcely applicable to 
so small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose. Major Broad- 
foot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross ; and, as he considered 
them dilatory in their obedience, be followed them with his escort, and 
overtook them as they wore about to ford the river. A shot was fired by 
the English party ; and tlie extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to avoid 
doing any thing which might be held to compromise bis government, alone 
prevented a collision. Further, tho bridge-boats, which had been prepared 
at Bombay, were despatched towards Firozpdr in the autumn of 1845, 
and Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken out, when 
he manifested an apprehension of danger to tliese armed vessels, by order- 
ing strong guards of soldiers to escort them safely to their destination, and 
when he began to exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after 
their arrival at Firozpur.’* 

Now, with regard to Major Broadfoot's conduct in the matter 
of the unauthorised passage of the Sutlej, the least that can 
be said of the statement in Captain Cunningham’s book is that 
it is a very imperfect scrap of history. The Sikhs omitted to 
obtain the resident s sanction ; and there is no doubt that tho - 
omission was intentional. It was designed to establish what 
would have been a very dangerous precedent. In the mutinous 
state of the Sikh army such a privilege could not have been 
with safety conceded ; and Major Broadfoot did well in taking 
prompt measures to arrest such encroachments. The iuoh 
given, the ell would have been taken Captain Cunningham 
states in a note, “ it is understood that the Government dis- 
approved of these proceedings.” Our understanding of the 
matter is widely different. The Governor- General, we under- 
stand, entirely approved of Major Broadfoot’s conduct* As to 
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the matter of the bridge-boats, they had been ordered (60 in 
number) by Lord Ellenborough, and, when they arrived in the 
Indus, from Bombay, it vras necessary that the Governor- General 
should decide, whether or not they should be brought on to 
Ferozpore. The decision was in the affirmative : but no notice 
whatever was taken of the circumstance by the Lahore govern- 
ment, and it may be questioned whether the stress was laid 
upon it by the Sikhs that Captain Cunningham supposes. 

To other irritating causes the, historian also alludes. He es- 
pecially refers to the conduct of Sir Charles Napier, aiid to the 
known hostility of that leader. “ It is known ” he says “ that 
‘ Sir Charles Napier was anxious to station a considerable body 
‘ of men at Kushmor, and that the Supreme Government coun- 
‘ teimanded the march of a detachment of European troops 
‘ , to that place.. Some reference may also be made to an un- 
' guarded speech of Sir Charles Napiers' at the time, about 

* the British being called upon to move into the Punjab — 

* especially as Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders to 
' bo moved in a greater degree by the Indian newspapers, than 
‘ is implied in a passing attention to reiterated paragraphs 
‘ about invasion. Ho thought, for instance, that Pundit Julia 
‘ understood the extent to which the Governor-General deferred 
‘ to public opinion, and that the Brahmin himself designed to 
‘ make use of the Press as an instrument." Nothing, wo ad- 
mit, could have been more indiscreet than the speech to which 
Captain Cunningham alludes ; and, coming from such a quarter, 
with the fate of Scinde standing out as a warning to all the 
world, its influence may have been considerable. But with 
regard to the Press, it appears probable that there was scarcely 
sufficient unity of opinion to give much weight to its revela- 
tions. Not the least influential portion of the Press — not that 
portion to which the Governor-General was least likely to de- 
fer — was most decidedly opposed to any thing resembling an 
aggressive policy. 

Of the parts taken by Lai Singh and Tej Singh, in the Sikh 
invasion of 1845-46, Captain Cunningham gives the following 
account : — 

“ The Sikh leaders threatened Firozpur, hut no attack was made upon 
its seven thousand defenders, who with a proper spirit were led out by 
their commander, Sir John Littlor, and showed a bold front to the over- 
whelming force of the enemy. The object, indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the English by destroying 
an isolated division, but to get their own troops dispersed by the con- 
verging forces of their opponents. Their desire was to he uphold as 
the ministers of a dependent kingdom by grateful conquerors, and 
thc^ thus deprecated an attack on Firozpur, and assured the local 
British authorities of their secret and efficient good will. But these men 
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had also to keep up an appearance of dcTOtion to the interests of their 
country ; and they urged the necessity of leaving the easy prey of' a can- 
tonment untouched, until the leaders of tho English sboula be attacked, 
and tho fame of the Kbdlsa exalted by the captivity or death of a Oovemor- 
General.* The Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity of counsel 
in the affairs of war, and the power of the regimental and other com- 
mittees was temporarily suspended by an agreement with the executive 
heads of the state, which enabled these unwortliy men to effect their hose 
objects with comparative ease.”f 

It is obvious that Captain Cunningham has not penetrated 
the designs of the Sikh leaders. Their treachery was rather 
against than for us. That they pretended to serve us is true ; 
but it is not true that they did serve us. It was Lai Singh’s 
game to do as little as possible for us, and to claim the greatest 
merit. That he well knew the advantage, to the Durbar, of 
breaking up a mutinous and costly army, which it could neither 
controul nor pay, is not to be doubted. The strength of the 
army had been doubled since Bunjeet Singh's time ; and its 
pay had been doubled. Tho Sirdars felt that, if the Sikhs 
were beaten, it would be a gain to them, and they prepared for 
such a contingency, by endeavoring to ingratiate themselves 
with the British leaders. But they did not desire, nor did 
they endeavour, to compass the failure of the Sikh operations. 
If such had really been the wish of their hearts, they would 
have acted in a very difierent manner. They would, in tho 
first place, have fore-warned us of the intentions of the Sikh 
army to cross the river. Tho enemy commenced their passage 
of the Sutlej on the 11th of December. On tbe 12th, Lai Singh 
opened a communication with Captain Nicolson, making a merit 
of sending round the Sikh Cavalry by Hurriki. As the first 
movement was to have been on rerozei)ore, the Cavalry would 
have been of little use ; and Lai Singh was aware that, in taking this 
step, he was earning, or endeavouring to earn, the favour of the 
British at the smallest possible cost to the Sikhs. On the 19tb, 
after the battle of Mudkhi, Lai Singh’s agent came to Major 
Broadfoot, and was dismissed with a rebuke. From that day 
to tho 7th of February, no communication of any kind was 
received from Lai Singh, or from Tej Singh. It is believed that 


* Tt was suflicipntly certain and notorions at the time, that Lai Singh was in com- 
munication with Captain Nicolson, the British agent at Firozpur, hut, owing to the 
nniimely death of that officer, the details of the overtures made, and expectations, 
held out, cannot now be satisfactorily known,— Compare Dr, Maegregor’a History of 
the SikhSf ii. 80. 

+ Lai Singh was appointed Vuziy, and Tej Singh commander-in-chief of tlte army, 
on or about th«N^h November, 1845, according to the Lahore Nem Letter of that 
date, prepared for Government. 
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the former sent Colonel Lawrence a sketch of the Sikh entrench* 
ments at Sobraon : but our engineer officers had gained by that 
time the information that we desired to possess^ and the Sirdar’s 
communication was of little or no value to us. Lai Singh was 
wounded at Ferozshuhur ; he was with the Sikh army after its 
defeat at Sobraon, and only quitted it after the arrival of the 
British at Lahore. * 

We cannot perceive, indeed, that he threw any obstacle in 
the way of the success of the Kh&lsa. The Sikhs had 150 
pieces of artillery to ferry across the river r and it was good 
policy, in order to facilitate this movement, to send the cavalry 
to cross lower down. They could not have been prepared to 
attack us before the 15 th, when they advanced in large num- 
bers upon Ferozepore ; but upon Sir John Littler moving out 
to meet them on the 16th, they declined the contest and re- 
tired. Another demonstration was made with no result on the 
17th. It is surmised that Tej Singh, apprehensive of the issue 
of the contest, and hearing that the Governor-General was ad- 
vancing with 6,000 to 6,000 men, advised Lai Singh to post 
himself at Ferozshuhur, in order to intercept us on qur way, as 
he concluded, to the reinforcement of Ferozepore. Ferozshuhur 
was occupied by the Sikhs on the 17th; and, on the following 
day. a division was pushed on to Mddkhi. Lai Singh made 
no effort to apprize ns of these movements. Had he really 
been a traitor to the Khdlsa, he would have taken measures to 
forewarn us of the contiguity of the Sikh force, on the morning 
of the 18 th of December. 

The treachery of Tej Singh is equally doubtful. This Sirdar 
is pronounced to be a traitor, because he did not attack the 
British on the morning of the 22nd of December. But our 
army had then just beaten the Sikhs at Ferozshuhur, and captured 
their camp-equipage and eighty pieces of artillery Flying from 
our attacking columns, the routed Sikhs fell back on Tej 
Singh’s force, and carried dismay.into its ranks. Had he known 
that the British had exhausted their ammunition, we do not 
doubt that he would have advanced to give us battle. It is said, 
indeed, that he did offer to lead his regiments to the attack ; but 
that they declined so hazardous an enterprize. If not, the 
Punches were with the army, and they could have decreed the 
attack. 

We now come to a more important passage, embodying, like 
the last, a large amount of error. It relates to the alleged 
treachery of Golab Singh, and the compact said to have been 
entered into with him before the battle of Sobraon. After nar- 
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rating, Tvith a little poetical exaggeration, the battle of Aliwal, 
Captain Cunningham goes on to say : — 

" The victory was equally important and opportune, and the time*8erving 
Golab Singh, whose skill and capacity might have protracted the war, first 
reproached the vanquished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities with 
their colossal neighbour, and then entered into negotiations with the Eng- 
lish leaders. The Governor-General was not displeased that the Lahore 
authorities should he ready to yield ; for he truly felt that to subjugate the 
Punjab in one season, to defeat an army as numerous as bis own, to take 
two capitals, and to lay siege to Multan, and Jummd, and Peshawur, — 
all within a few months, — was a task of diihcult achievement, and full of 
imminent risk. The dominion of the English in India hinges mainly 
upon the number and efficiency of the troops of their own race which they 
can bring into the held ; and a campaign in the hot weather would have 
thinned the ranks of the European regiments under the most favorable 
circumstances, and the ordinary recurrence of an epidemic disease 
would have proved as fatal to the officers of every corps present as to the 
common soldiers. But besides this important consideration, it was felt 
that the minds of men throughout India were agitated, and that protracted 
hostilities would not only jeopardize the communications with the Jumna, 
but might disturb the whole of the north-western provinces, swarming with 
a military population, which is ready to follow any standard affording pay 
or allowing plunder, and which already sighs for the end of a dull reign of 
peace. Bright visions of standing triumphant on the Indus, and of number- 
ing the remotest conquests of Alexander among the provinces of Britain, 
doubtless warmed the imagination of the Governor-General ; hut the first 
object was to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of arms, or to have 
them withdrawn to their own side of the river by the unconditional sub- 
mission of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that were 
done, no progress co\ild be said to have been made in the war, and eveiy 
petty chief in Hindostan would have silently prepared for asserting his 
independence, or for enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But 
the total dispersion of so largo and so well equipped a body of bravo 
men, as that which lay within sight of the availahlo force of the 
British Government, could not ho accomplished by one defeat, if the 
chiefs of the coiintiy were to be rendered desperate, and if all wore 
to place their valor and unanimity under the direction of one able man. 
The English, therefore, intimated to Golab Singh their readiness to 
acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty in Lahore, after the army should have 
been disbanded ; hut the Raja declared his inability to deal with 
the troops, which still overawed him and other well wishers to the 
family of Runjeet Singh. This helplessness was partly exaggerated for 
selfish objects ; but time pressed ; the speedy dictation of a treaty under 
the walls of Lahore was essential to the British reputation ; and the views 
of either party were in some sort met by an understanding, that the Sikh 
army should bo attacked by the English, and that, when beaten, it should 
he openly abandoned by its own'Government ; and further, that the passage 
of the Sutlej should he unopposed, and the road to the capital laid open to 
the victors. Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shameless 
treason woe the battle of Sohraon fought.” 

In a note to this passage. Captain Cunningham says, Com* 
^ pare the Governor- Generals letter to the Secret Committee 
* of the 1 9th February, 1846 ; from which, however, those only. 
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' who were mixed up with the ttegociations, can extract angbt 
' indicative of the understanding with Qolab Singh, which is 
' alluded to in the text." Assuredly ,the uninitiated cannot dis- 
cern traces of this foul compact in the document indicated ; and wo 
shrewdly suspect that the present commentator, like certain 
Shaksperian critics, knows better the intent of the writer than 
the writer himself, whom we believe to have been innocent of 
the occult meanings which Captain Cunningham detects with his 
keen official eyes. The fact is that Golab Singh had no power to 
sacrifice the army in the manner alleged. Lord Hardinge ex- 
pressly stated, as he firmly believed, that “ the Baneo and the 
‘ chiefs feel, that they can offer no guarantee for the performance of 
‘ any conditions they may propose to us — that Uiey are at the 
^ mercy of the army, which is too strong for its own Government 
* to deal with." Golab Singh had been attacked at Jummfi early 
in 1845, and had been brought a prisoner to Lahore. Sixty 
lakhs of rupees had been extorted from him ; and he had, with 
difficulty, escaped with his life. Ho had taken no part in tho 
war; but, having been ui’gently sent for, in January 1840, ho 
appeared at Lahore. Then tho Sikh army was entrenched at 
Sobraon ; and it was well known that liord Hardinge, who had 
then had no communication with Golab Singh, was only waiting 
the arrival of tho heavy guns to attack the enemy’s position. 
Fifteen thousand men and fifty guns under Bunjoor Singh had 
been sent to Ludiana to intercept tho train of artillery— 
which is some evidence of the reality of the thing, especially 
as Runjoor Singh was notoriously hostile to the British. Lai 
Singh and Tej Sing were with the main army ; but, “ traitors " 
as they were, were holding no communication with the British. 
It was of great importance to us that we should bo informed 
at the time of the movements of the Sikhs, especially of the 
detachments sent to reinforce Runjoor Singh, that we might 
make corresponding detachments ; but Lai Singh and Tej Singh 
were silent. All the information we obtained was from our own 
spies. 

Then was fought tho battle of Aliwal ; and on the 8rd of 
February, the Govern or- General, in reporting these events to 
the Secret Committee, thus spoke of his intentions : — “ It may 
‘ be politic and.proper, in the course of the discussions .which 
‘ may arise, to weaken the territorial power of the Government of 
^ Lahore, by' rendering the Rajputs of the Hills independent 
‘ of those of the plains, and by these means involving a loss 
‘ of a portion of their territory." This, we say, was written on 
the 3d of February. The battle of Sobroan was fought on the 
10th. Golab Singh remained neuter ; but he did nothing — 
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ho could do nothing — to render the army an easy prey to the 
BritissU. The intentions of the Governor-General, as indied.te<i 
in the passage above quoted, were not to benefit Golab Singh ; 
but to weaken the Lahore State. They vrere no part of a com- 
pact entered into with the Jummu Eajah, but part of a scheme 
of policy determined upon, before communication had been 
entered into with that chief. Golab Singh knew, and 
openly stated, that the Sikh army was beyond his controul; and 
that there was little treachery on the part of the other sirdars 
may bo pretty well gathered from the fact recorded in the 
Commander-in-Chiefs narrative of the battle of Sobraon, that 
eight Sikh chiefs fell, at the head of their men, in that sangui- 
nary strife. The army appears not to have regarded cither 
Tcj Singh, or Lai Singli, as a traitor ; but to have recognijSed 
Ihcir authority to the last: and, if the British commanders reaped 
any benefit from the treachery*’ of these men, they have yet 
to discover what it was. 

The closing scene of the battle of Sobraon is thus described 
by Captain Cnnuingham : — 

Amid the deafeniug roar of cannon, and tlio multitudinous fire of 
iiniskctvy, tho shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet hoard, and the 
(lashing of innumerablo swords was yet visible ; or, from time to time, ex- 
ploding magazines of powder threw bursting shells, and beams of wood, and 
hanks of earth, high above the agitated sea of smoko and fiamo, which 
enveloped tlie host of combatants, and for a moment arrested the attention 
amid all tho din and tumult of the tremendous conflict. But gradually 
defensible position was captured, and the enemy was pressed towat^ .:j^0 
scarcely-fordablo river ; yet, although assailed on either side by sqaadrdl0| 
of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no discipiM^ 
of Govind asked for cpiartcr. They everywhere showed a front to 
victors, and stalked slowly and sullculy away, while many rushed Bingly 
(ortli to meet assured death by contending with a multitude. The victors 
lookctl with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable courage of the vanquish- 
0(1, and forbore to strike, when the helpless and tlie dying frowned unavailing 
hatred. But the warlike rage, or tho calculating policy, of the leaders had yet 
io be satisfied ; and, standing with tho slain heaped on all sides around them, 
they' urged troops of artillery almost into tho waters of the Sutlej to 
destroy more thoroughly the army, which had so long scorned their power. 
No deity of heroic fable received the living within tho oozy gtilphs of tho 
oppressed stream, and its current was choked with ailded numbers of tlio 
dead, and crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 

** Such is the lust of never-dying fame/*. 

But vengeance was complete ; the troops, defiled with dusi and smoke and 
carnage, stood mute indeed for a moment, until, the glory of tlieir success 
rushing upon their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and hailed 
thoir victorious commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and consrra-' 
tulation.” ® 
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We believe that nothing more unjust— nothing more untrue 
—than the allusion in this extract to the “ warlike rage or calcu- 
lating policy of the commanders" was ever yet penned by an Eng- 
lish historian. It is not the fact, that the British leaders, stand- 
ing amidst heaps of the slain, incited the artillery to fire upon 
the fugitive masses of the enemy. What Lord Gough thought, 
in that dreadful hour of carnage, of the stern necessities of 
war, is, as Captain Cnnningham knows, on record; and we 
have reason to believe that his feelings were shared by the 
Governor-General, whoso humanity has never until now been 
questioned . Lord Gough, in a private letter quoted by Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons, said, “ Policy, however, pre- 

* eluded me from publicly recording my sentiments on the 

* splendid gallantry of our fallen foe ; and I declare that, were 
it not for a deep conviction that my country's good required 

* the sacrifice, I could have wept to have witnessed the fearful 

* slaughter of so devoted a body of men.” There was neither 
warlike rage, nor calculating policy. The artillery merely «did 
their duty, however terrible, in the ordinary course of war. 
The Sikhs neither give nor take quarter. They had, on former, 
as on recent, occasions, massacred and mutilated our wounVed 
men ; and they had then, at Sobraon, defended their entrench- 
ed position with remarkable obstinacy, and their murderous 
artillery had told with terrible efibet upon our advancing 
columns. The more obstinate, under such circumstances, the 

the more deadly the retribution that follows. This 
i|. not Only the necessity, but in some sort the righteousness 
1^ war, tending rather towards humanity than inhumanity in 
'Ihe end, by deterring beleaguered armies from the protracted 
Ropeless resistance, which, after the issue of the contest is 
virtually decided, leads to so much wanton effusion of blood. 

The transfer of Cashmere to Golab Singh is commented upon 
by Captain Cunningham as an act “ scarcely worthy the British 
name and greatness but on this subject we have, on former 
occasions, expressed our opinions so fully, that we need not now 
revert to it. The historian says (and truly) of the Maharajah, 
** He must be judged with reference to the morality of his age 
' and race, and to the necessities of his own position. If these 

* allowances te^m^de, Golab Singh will he found an able and 

' moderate who does little in an idle or wanton spirit, 

* and who without some traits both of good humour and 

' genetosi^ of temper." He is assuredly no worse, and he is 
muolt abler, than the majority of his contemporaries. We can- 
not so readily assent to what Captain Cunningham says, in his 
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anxiety to extenuate, the alleged licentiousness of the Bmtee 
and her paramour, or rather to invalidate the allegation. The 
treaty of Byrowal needs no allegation from ns. It uras 
forced upon us by the ceaseless intrigues of the Banee and 
Lai Sing ; and lite<«ubsequent removal of the former to the 
British provinces vras equally an act of necessity upon our part, 
and one which, however great the punishment, was inadequate 
to the measure of her crimes. 

We now take leave somewhat abruptly of Capt. Cunningham 
and his book. The volume has not been sufficiently long in our 
hands to admit of a careful examination of its entire contents. 
We have written notes on certain detached passages, rather than 
embraced the whole in one comprehensive review. But we 
believe that, in what we have written, we have done no injustice 
to Capt. Cunningham. So far as our comments extend, they 
are the results of much careful consideration and inquiry. Thera 
are chapters of Sikh history, not the least interesting and in* 
structive, yet to be written. Capt. Cunningham has great faith 
in the high destinies of the Kb&lsa ; and perhaps we cannot 
better conclude our article than with the concluding passages of 
his book 

“While the Governor General and Commander in-ohief remained at 
Lahore, at the head of twenty thousand men, portions of the Sikh army 
came to the capital to be paid up and disbanded. The soldiers showed 
neither the despondency of mutinons rebels, nor the effrontery and indif- 
ference of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre to that 
valour, which the victors had dearly felt and generously extoj^. The 
men talked of their defeat as the chance of war, or th^ would say that 
they were mere imitators of unapproachable masters. But amid all their 
humiliation, they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny with unabated > 
confidence ; and, while gaily calling themselves inapt and youthful scholars, 
they would sometimes add, with a significant and sardonic smile, that 
the “ Khalsa" itself was yet a child, and that, as the commonwealth of Sikhs 
grew in stature, Govind would clothe his disciples with irresistible might, 
and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave men sought consola- 
tion ; and the spirit of progress, which collectively animated them, yielded 
with a murmur to the superior genius of England and civilization, to be 
chastened by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to be moulded to the 
noblest purposes, by the informing touch of knowledge and philosophy." 

To this passage the historian ha» appended an interesting 
note : — ^ 

“In March, 1840, or immediately after the war, the author visited 
ilie Sikh temples and establishments at Eiritpur and jtnundpur^Makho 
waL At the latter place, the chosen seat of Govind, reliance upon the 
future was likewise strong ; and the grave priests or ministers said, by way 
of assurance, that the pure faith of the Khalsa was intended for dl oouni' 
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tries md tinm ; and added, by way of oompliment, that the disciples of 
N&nuk would ever be grateful for the aid, which the stranger English had 
rendered, in subverting the empire of the intolerant and oppressive 
Mahometans !" 

We add the concluding homily on tho pcM^tion of the English 
in India ; but we by no means assent to the proposition, that 
hitherto all the thoughts of England in the East “ have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy.'^ 

The separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence of the Punjab 
liave come to an end, and England reigns the undisputed mistress of tho 
broad and classic land of India. Her political supremacy is more regular 
and systematic than tho antique rule of the Brahmins and Kshutris, and 
it is less assailable from without, than tho imperfect domination of tho 
Mahometans ; for in disciplined power and vasfness of resources, in unity 
of action and intelligence of design, her government surpasses the expo- 
ifience of the East, and emulates the magnificent prototype of Home. But 
the Hindus made the country wholly their own ; and from sea to soa, 
from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled bridge of llama, the lan- 
guage of the peasant is still that of the twice-born races; tho speech of the 
wild foresters and mountaineers of the centre and south has been perma- 
nently tiwged by the old predominance of the Kshutris, and the hopes and 
fears and aatly habits of mjrriads of men still vividly represent tho genial 
myths and /deep philosophy of the Brahmins, wdiicli more than two 
thousand years ago an-ested the attention of tho Greeks. Tho Mahome* 
tans entered the country to destroy, but they remained to colonize ; and 
Hwanns of tho victorious races long continued to ponr themselves over 
its rich plains, modifying the language and ideas of the vanquished, 
and becoming themselves altered by tho contact, until, in tho time 
of Akber, the ‘♦Islam*’ of India was a national system, and until, in 
the present day, tho Hindu and Mahometan do not practically dif 
fer mdre from one another, than did Iho Brahmins and Kshutris 
and Veisyas of the lime of Munnu, and Alexander. ’J’hey are dif- 
races, with different religions systems, but hamonizing together 
life, and mutually understanding, and respecting, and taking 
ja , part, in each other’s modes, and vrays, and doings. They are thus 
^iently, but surely, removing one another’s dillerencos and peculiari- 
ties, so that a new element results from the common destruction, to 
become developed into a faith ot^a fact iu future ages. The rise to power 
of contemned Sudra tribes, in tno persous of Mahrattas, Gurkhas, and 
Sikbs, has brought about a further mixture of tho rural population and of 
the lower orders in towns and cities ; and has thus given- another blow to the 
revsr'ence for antiquity. The religious creed of tho people seems to bo even 
more indeterminate than their spoken dialects, and neither thereli- 
gioti of the Arabian prophet, nor tho theology of tho Veds and 
is to be found pure, except among professed Mullas and educated 
Srahiplne; pramdngf the rich and great ofeilbor persuasion. Over this 
and fusing mass, the power of England has been extended, and 
sjpirit sits brooding. Her pre-eminonco in the modern world may well 
the, envy of the nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well upon 
task her adventurous children have set her in the East, 

b'e/cefctain that her sympathizing labours in tho cause of humanity 
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are guided by intelligence towards a true and attainable end. She mlea 
supre^ as the welcome composer of political troubles ; but the thin 
perficies of her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean of ; 
social change and mental revolution. Her own high civilization, and the 
circumstances of her intervention, isolate her in her greatness; she can 
appeal to the reason only of her subjects, and can never lean upon the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections. To preserve her political 
ascendancy, she must be ever prudent and circumspect; and to leave a 
lasting impress, she must do more than erect palaces and temples, the mere 
material monuments of dominion. Like Greece and Rome, she may rear^ 
edifices of surpassing beauty ; she may bridge gulphs and pierce mountains 
with the wand of wealth and science. Like these ancient people, she may 
even give birth in strange lands to such kings as Herod the Groat, and to such 
historians as Flavius Josephus ; but, like imperial Rome, she may live to 
behold a Vortigem call in a Hongist, and a Syagrius yield to a Clovis* She 
may teach another Cymbeline the amenities of civilized life, and she may 
move another Attains to bequeath to her another Pergamus. These are tasks 
of easy acliiovemcnt ; but she must also endeavor to give her poets and her sages 
an immortality among nations unborn, to iutroduco laws which shall still be 
in force at the end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the people with her sober science and just morality, as Christianity WAS 
aflected by the adoptive policy of Rome, and by the plastic philosophy of 
Greece. Of all these things Knglnnd must sow the seeds, and lay tho'founda- 
tions, before she can hone to equal or surpass her groat exemplars. 

But Fjngland can ao nothing until she has rendered her dominion 
secure ; and hitherto all her thoughts have been given to tlie extension 
of her supremacy. Up to this time she has been arising power, the weL 
come supplantor of Moghuls and Mahraltas, and the ally which the 
1 emote weak sought against tho neighbouring strong. But her greatness 
is at its height ; it lias coino to her turn to be feared instead of courted, 
and tho hopes of men nro about to be built on her wished-for destrue-' 
tion. The princes of India can no longer acquire fame or territpry by 
preying upon one anotlier. 

Under tho exact swsy of their now paramount, they must divest tliemsely^ 
of ambition, and of all the violent passions of their nature, and they 
try to remain kings, without exercising tlic most loved of the fimA<^o^‘ 
of rulers. 'J’hc Indians, indeed, will themselves politely liken Plngland'and 
her dependent sovereigns to the boniguant moon accompanied by hosts of 
rejoicing stars in her nightly progress, rather than to the fierce »in, 
winch rides the lieavens in solitude, eearcely visible anfidAt intolerabld 
brightness ; hut men covet power as ^11 as ease, afid crave distinction 
as well as wealth ; and thus it is with those who endeavor to jest 
with adversity. England has immediately to zOa^ her attendant 
princes feel, that while resistance is vain, they are themselves honoured, ^ 
and hold a substantive position in tho economy of tho imperial 
government, instead of being merely tolerated as bad rulers, or regarded 
with contempt and aversion as half-harbaroiis men. Her rule has hithOrtO 
mainly tended to the benefit of the trading commimiliy. Men of family and 
of name find no place in tho society of their masters, and no employment ifl 
tho service of the state; and while tho peasants have been freed from 
sional ruinous exaction, and from more rare personal torture, they at^ 
pressed and impoverished by a well-meant but cumbrous and 
and by an excessive and partial taxation, which looks almost who^' 
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land for tho x^ecesearyreretxue of a goTommont* Tbo husbandman i$ sullen 
and indifferent ; the gentleman nurses bis wrath in seoreoy ; kings idly chafe 
and intrigue ; and all are ready to ho|)6for efeiything fk'om a change of mas- 
ters. The merchant alone site partly happy in the reflection, that, if he is 
nht honoured with titles and omoe, the path to wealth has been made smooth, 
and its enjoyment rendered secure. 

Princes and nobles and yeomen can all be kept in obedience for 
generations by overwhelming means, and by a more complete military 
system than at present obtains. Numerous forts and citadels, the oc- 
casional assemblage of armies, and the formation of regiments se- 
parately composed of different tribes and races, will long serve to 
ensure supremacy, and to ci-ush the efforts of individuals; but Eng- 
land has carefully to watch the progress of that change in social rela- 
tions and religious feelings, of which Sikhism is the most marked exponent. 
Among all ranks of men there is a spirit at work, which rejects as vain the 
ancient forms and ideas, whether or Braliminism or Mahometanism, and 
which clings for present solace and future happiness to new intercessors, 
and to another manifestation of divine power and mercy. This labouring 
apirit has developed itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the reeling pervades the Indian world, and the extension of Sikh 
arms would speedily lead to the recognition of Nanuk and Govind, as the long 
lookedrfor Comforters. The Sikhs have now been struck by the petrific hand of 
material power ; and the ascendancy of a third race has everywhere infused 
new ideas, and modified the aspirations of the people. The confusion has 
tlms been iimreased for a time ; but the pregnant fennontatiou of mind 
must eventually body itself forth in new shapes; and a prophet of name un- 
known may arise to aiffuse a system, which shall consign the Veds and Koran 
to the oblivion of the Zendavest and the Sibylline Leaves, and which 
may not perhaps absorb one ray of light from the wisdom and morality 
of that faith, which adorns the civilization of the Christian rulers of 
the oountxy. But England must hope that she is not to exercise au 
imfruitful sway ; and she will add fresh lustre to her renown, and derive 
an additional claim to tiie gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon the 
eSaential principles of that element, which disturbs her multitudes or Indian 
.sa1b(|eot8, and imbue the mental agitation with new qualities of beneficent 
so as to give to it au impulse and a direction, which shall surely 
to" the prevalence of a religion of ti’utb, and to tlie adoption of a 
government of freedom and progress.*’ 

* Captain Cat^d^gbam'a opinion oftbe*Folice is exactly the same as that of our 
friend PAUHCB He says, in a tpie p. 838, ** The police of India is notori- 

ously oortapt and opfiittssive ; and even toe useful establishment for tracing Thugs 
and JDajtoita, or hfUrdeB- assassins and confederate robbers, may before long become as 
gnat ou evu^ in osiraky, as tfie gangs of criminals they are breaking up, in another. 
The British rale is nmt defective in the prevention and detection of crime; and, 
while supremely powerful in military means, the Government is comparatively value- 
less, as the gaararan of the private property of the citizens.«^£p, 
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At Ihe conclusion of this article we have inadvertently done 
an injustice, which we desire to correct. Keferring to the coal 
monopoly in the Damooda coal held, and to tho representation^ 
made to Government by capitalists and adventurers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining legal protection, we have added the words, — 

“ but in vain." These words, obviously parenthetical, are not 
strictly correct, as will appear from the following statement, 
which wo have derived from an unquestionable source of infor- 
mation. 

The disorders of tho coal district, and the manner in which, 
the coal monopoly was maintained, having been specially 
brought under tho notice and consideration of the Eight Honor- 
able tho present Governor-General, his Lordship at once deter- 
mined, that more active and efficacious measures should be token 
for tho suppression of those evils. Appropriate admonitions for 
past errors, remissness, partiality, or neglect, were issued from. 
Head Quarters to the local authorities, — and that immediately : 
and other measures were devised and ordered. But the execution 
of these depended on the agency of the local functionaries of 
the Bengal Government ; and, as usual, where their co-operatioh't 
is necessary, several months passed away before the first step was, 
taken towards tho execution of his Lordship’s orders. 

At length after a delay of some months’ inquiry, which h&: 
Lordship intended to be the precursor of remedial measures, was. 
begun-^It has since been concluded, and we presume is now for ■ 
gotten ; for, his Lordship being away, it remains abortive ; and,, 
after an interval of several months, not even a report has been; 
made to Government. 

Not only indeed has the policy of Lord Dalhousie not been^ 
carried out, but, since his departure, the Government has j^to4> 
as if it were in actual complioity with tho monopolt^ .'fAi 
Deputy Magistrate had, some two or three years, befdtfe:^‘^|'' 
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ally, without first reporting it to the Civil Service Magis- 
trate, who was sixty miles off, and receiving his orders to do so 
One of ^ Govemor^onoral's intended measures was to place in 
_ the district an officer Wiih full powers. At the time wo are writing, 
iMs has not been done : and, what is worse, the district has boon 
Sk months without even a Deputy Magistrate* His Lordship 
l^ng away, it appears, that his pohoy and ideas have boon aban- 
’ dotted, and the local Covomment, as if to punish tliose who 
appealed to superior authority, has retrogaded and reversed 
that policy. The oonaequenoo is, that the monopolists aro 
at their old tricks ; and in throe months they have regained 
by extraordinary vigour the " head and front,” which they had 
lost during the incumbency of the late Deputy Magistrate. 

We shall Conclude by observing that the conduct of the 
Bengal Government is a justification of the monoiiolisis, and wo 
congratulate tltein accordingly : hut, with respect to the Govern- 
ment, if such a case had occurred in England, the ministry of 
the day would have to meet the most serious charges in the 
Hpusesof rarliament. How long is such a state of things to 
In vain Her Majesty sends out her choicest Statesmen 
^tC the bead of affairs, while the Court of Directors is allowed 
|jj^. 8 ppoint a»d stamp its'spirit on the Legislative Council and 
IdWkI Governments, and the Governor Gonctal has no subordi- 
nate ittstromentis hut such as the Coa'i:t gives him. 






